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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual 198festimate 19 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLI 
Appropriation $74. O99, OOF ay P36, 630 $135. OF wy 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 2, O70, OOF 
Obligated balance brought forward 21, 668, 716 14. OF | RS 2 
Unobligated balance transferred from “Acquisition and con 
struction of radio facilities, United States Information 
Agency” (68 Stat. 413 s. 200, 000 
Total budget authorizations availabk Q8, G67, 716 102, 363, 381 153, 812 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Kxpenditures 
Out of current authorizations 63, 522, 806 67, O34, 240 S7 1.73 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation 1 901.000 TO 000 
Out of prior authorizations 17, 414, 357 13, 625, 789 14, 376, 207 
Potal expenditures 80), 037, 163 83, 551, 029 102. 000, 000 
Balance no longer available 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation 333, 410 
Other__- 2, 740, 392 
Obligated balance carried forward 14, 956, 751 18, S12, 352 51, 812 , 
Total expenditures and balances 98, 967, 716 102, 363, 381 153, 812, 352 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE Direcror 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order 

This morning we shall commence consideration of the appropriation 
requests for the United States Information Ageney which appear be- 
ginning at page 165 of the committee print. 

This request is in the amount of $135 million. The amount appro- 
priated to date in the current fiscal year is $85,336,630. The requested 
amount would be an increase of $47,831,905 over the base figure set 
forth at page 2 of the justifications. This represents an increase of 
approximately 55 percent. 

Do you have a general or oral statement to make at the outset, 
Mr. Streibert? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which I wish 
to submit for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. We shall insert your prepared statement 
at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF THE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the world situation calls for an 
intensive United States information program with sharper impact on both offen- 
sive and defensive lines. 

Changed Soviet tactics prove the determination of Kremlin leaders to influ- 
ence larger portions of the world through political, economic and psychological 
offensives. 

“Communist tactics against the free nations,’ said President Eisenhower in 
his 1956 state of the Union message, “have shifted in emphasis from reliance on 
violence and the threat of violence to reliance on division, enticement and du- 
plicity. We must be well prepared to meet the current tactics which pose a 
dangerous though less obvious threat.’’ 

The recently published Soviet budget shows an addition of a huge sum of money 
to the heading marked: “Social and Cultural Activities,’? almost exactly equal 
percentagewise to the sum of money by which the military budget was decreased, 
but exceeding it in actual figures by 5 billion rubles. The official rate of exchange 
is 4 rubles to the dollar. 
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It is under this heading that American experts on the Soviet budget agree that 
the Soviet propaganda expenses are included. 

The Soviet military budget for 1955—112.1 billion rubles—decreases in 1956 
to 102.5 billion—a difference of 9.6 billion, or nearly 10 percent. 

At the same time the Soviet ‘Social and cultural activities’? budget for 1955— 
146.7 billion—goes up for 1956 to 161.2 billion, a difference of 14.5 billion, or almost 
exactly 10 percent. 

This transfer from defense to a heading which experts believe includes propa- 
ganda corresponds to the probability that the Soviet leaders became convinced at 
the summit conference that the Western powers would not attack them mili- 
tarilv. Therefore, they could safely divert resources from military purposes to 
actions in the cultural and psychological field. Such actions, of course, would 
accompany actions in the political and economic fields. 

Their overall aim remains the same—world domination. They are frank about 
it. Khrushchey said in Moscow on September 17 that ‘‘the star of capitalism is on 
the wane” and that world communism would eventually triumph. 

The Soviet leaders did not want anvone to believe that their friendly facade at 
the summit meeting meant thev were abandoning their ultimate goals. ‘‘Anv- 
one,”’ said Khrushehey, “who believes that our smiles involve abandonment of the 
teaching of Marx, Engels, and Lenin is badly mistaken.”’ 

Thus there will be no letup in the massive Communist effort to bring all peoples 
to the belief that communism is the inevitable ‘“‘wave of the future.”’ father, the 
effort will be intensified. The United States Information Agenev budget pres- 
entation is based on a complete reexamination of the role and potentialities of the 
Agency in the light of this situation. 

It stems from the estimate of cognizant departments and agencies of the 
Government that in the next few vears there will be less likelihood of military 
action and more reliance on diplomatic, economic, and psychological action by 
both sides 

SOVIET PROGRAM 


Events show that the Soviets are stepping up their worldwide propaganda 
attack on several fronts and bv both deeds and words. 

The dramatic state visits made by Bulganin and Khrushchev to India, Burma, 
and Afghanistan are scheduled to be extended to other countries and areas in 1956 
and will certainly be continued in 1957. Thev will be marked in the future, 
as they have in the past, by spectacular propaganda gestures particularly aimed 
at stirring up one nation against another. Thev will likewise be accompanied, 
as they have in the past, by highlv publicized offers of economic aid or exchange 

It is of great significance that Bulganin and Khrushchev went to South Asia 
on the first state visit ever made to a non-Communist country bv a Premier of the 
Soviet Union. This visit gave added proof of the Communist aim to capture the 
minds of the hundreds of millions of neutralist, uncertain people in the newly 
developing areas of the world. 

The Soviets have now reached the point where they have exportable surpluses 
of weapons and some industrial equipment. Thev are willing to make it availabl 
to countries outside the Soviet bloe for reasons of their own. 

They were eager to send arms to Egypt and to offer arms to other Arab countries 
so as to embroil the Middle Fast. 

Thev are eager. as per Bulganin’s recent statement, to develop economic rela- 
tions with Latin American countries, so as to enlarge their foothold in our own 
hemisphe re, 

They have elaborate plans for sending more cultural groups to other countries 
and for participating in more trade fairs. They accompany these efforts with 
widespread propaganda exploitation. 

There is every indication that the Soviets will increase their subversive activities 
everywhere they can. There is every reason to believe they will expand their 
practice of encouraging “popular front’? movements in other countries—combining 
the Communist Party in a coalition government with other political parties in 
order to gain eventual control of the machinery of government. 

Their long-term goal is the eventual communization of the world. Meantime 
thev have more immediate goals. 

Their propaganda and actions seek to sow dissension among the nations of the 
free world. Divide and rule. 

They want the dissolution of the collective security pacts of the free world: 
NATO, SEATO, and the Baghdad Pact. They want to compel the United States 
forces to withdraw from Europe and to give up the NATO bases we now occupy. 
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Communist propaganda will focus on a reiteration through billions of propa- 
ganda impacts that the Soviets are the only true apostles of peace. The Commu- 
nists will seek to impose this conviction through words, political maneuvers, 
state visits, and the like. But at the same time they will avoid taking the actions 
without which a true peace of freedom and justice is impossible—such as re- 
unification of Germany within the framework of European security, independence 
of the satellites, disarmament based on an adequate inspection system, and relin- 
quishment of the international Communist apparatus of subversion and conspiracy. 

They are willing to go to the length of offering the United States a bilateral 
treaty of friendship and cooperation as Bulganin did some days ago in his letter 
to the President—having in mind its value in propaganda and as a means of 
dividing the United States from Britain and France—but they have shown no 
signs of making the basic settlements without which friendship and cooperation 
are empty words. 

UNITED STATES PROGRAM 


This is for the United States a dangerous and difficult situation. To meet it 
effectively the United States Government must mount an aggressive psvchological 
program backed by adequate resources. 

Words alone, of course, are not enough. But deeds alone are likewise not 
enough. The actions of our Government and the desires of our people must be 
made known to and be understood by other peoples if they are to meet with full 
success. 

In all areas, and especially among the neutralist millions of the Middle East, 
South Asia, and the Far East where the Soviets are concentrating their newest 
efforts, we need to exert all skill and utilize all resources to prove that it is democ- 
racy and not communism which is ‘‘the wave of the future.”” We need to demon- 
strate that the inevitable triumph of communism is a complete fallacy. 

In the information field this effort falls naturally into two fields—political and 
economic, 

POLITICAL 


In the political field the United States is now called upon to make a ceaseless 
effort, with all the psychological means at its command, to convince other peoples 
that what the United States and other nations of the free world seek is peace 
with freedom and justice. The United States will strive to achieve this end by 
peaceful change. 

What the Soviet Union wants is peace by status quo whereby she can retain 
her unlawful conquests of recent years while continuing to undermine other 
governments and pursuing the course of world communization. 

In addition to using all communications possible to convey to other peoples 
the reasons why this is so, the new United States Information Ageney program 
and supporting budget call for three major information campaigns to illustrate 
the peaceful intentions of the American people and Government. 

Mutual inspection for peace.—lIt is urgently necessary to publicize to the world 
the portent of the inspection plan advanced by President Kisenhower at Geneva 
for reciprocal aerial reconnaissance and for an exchange of military information 
This is the foundation without which armaments cannot be safely limited or 
reduced—the first step on the road to a secure peace. The plan has caught the 
imagination of people throughout the free world. 

Our job is to show that, along with ground inspection, it is realistic, that it 
will create confidence, help prevent surprise attack, and lead to progressive 
armament reductions. Thus far the Soviets have rejected it, but world public 
opinion can be mobilized so t] 
world as opponents of peace. 

Atoms for peace.—The already extensive American information activities de- 
signed to demonstrate the peaceful potentials and actualities of atomic energy 
need to be markedly intensified. This theme is the best antidote to the com- 
munist “ban the bomb’”’ propaganda line. Concrete actions taken during 1955 
and prospected for 1956 and 1957 (bilateral agreements, provision of research 
reactors, extension of atomic training, formation of the International Atomic 
Knergy Agency, and the like), make an increase of information activities even 
more fruitful than before. 

United States science for peace.—Contributions of American science for peaceful 
purposes need to be emphasized to the world. This campaign is connected with 
United States preparations for the International Geophysical Year which opens 
July 1, 1956. Scientifie activities—including earth satellites, Antarctic and 
Arctic expeditions, cosmic-ray observations—will take place on a great scale. 
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iat either they will accept it or appear before the 








We need to show that the United States is in the forefront of scientific inquiry 
and achievement for the benefit of all mankind. 
Additional program considerations in the political field, calling for vigorous 
information effort, are these: 
NEUTRALISM 


The atmosphere of peace inspired at the Geneva Summit Conference brought 
with it an upsurge of neutralism. The subsequent Foreign Ministers Conference 
at Geneva showed that the Soviets were not willing to make the basic settlements 
that would assure real peace, but many peoples feel there is security in neutralism. 
The Soviet Union is wooing these peoples with all the means it can command, 
with propaganda in the forefront. 

This is especially true in Asia where hundreds of millions of people are seeking 
to decide for themselves which is the wave of the future—the Communist bloc 
or the free world—and they do not want to make a mistake. Our task is evident— 
to help them make the right choice in time for it to be effective. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


The spirit of Geneva also created the tendency on the part of some of our 
allies to let down on mutual security programs. Soviet propaganda has poured 
into this breach to argue that the collective security arrangements of the free 
world were useless for defense and would produce war, and should therefore be 
scrapped. Our overseas information program must convince our friends that 
collective security agreements such as NATO, SEATO, the Rio Pact, and the 
Baghdad Pact are essential for self-defense, peace, and well-being, and should 
be strengthened, not relaxed. Our information efforts must likewise help con- 
vince neutralist peoples that such collective security agreements assist in main- 
taining the peace, and therefore are beneficial to them, not harmful. 


ECONOMIC 


In the economic field, the Communists will place, as they have in the past, 
great emphasis on economic arguments to prove that communism is the wave 
of the future, that capitalism is on the way out. To meet this the United States 
Information Agency has developed two major campaigns: 

American capitalism.—To destroy the Communist propaganda effort to show 
that communism (which they say benefits the many) will eventually triumph 
over capitalism (which they say benefits the few), we need a broad campaign, 
through all media, to make clear to all peoples the true nature of the American 
economic system. Other peoples know a great deal about our high standard of 
living. But they do not know how we achieve it, or upon what principles our 
democratic capitalism is based. Nor do they know that it is not the capitalism 
that Marx railed against. 

Economic aid.—The Soviet entrance into the field of economic aid, heralded 
with a vast propaganda effort, demands a sharpened information effort to get full 
psychological value out of the United States aid programs in numerous countries. 
The propaganda gain achieved by the Soviets through their offers must be over- 
come by giving the people of each country where the United States has an aid 
program a full knowledge of the program, its purpose, its partnership basis, and 
its special value to them. The information effort also serves to increase the effect 
of the aid program by inducing full cooperation of a population for more intensive 
work by them toward mutual goals. 


OTHER PROGRAM CONSIDERATIONS 


Audiences.—Owing to limited resources, the efforts of the United States 
Information Agency to reach foreign peoples have had to be confined in most 
countries to limited groups. While our endeavor will still continue to concentrate 
on these segments of foreign populations capable of exerting influence, either 
present or future, there are now valid reasons for extending the approach to 
larger areas of the population, especially in labor and education. The right and 
exercise of the ballot are being expanded, and it is therefore necessary to reach 
more people who have or are soon to receive the right to vote. Furthermore, the 
means of communication are being amplified (prime example, television), which 
makes it physically possible to reach more people than in the past. Finally, 
widespread educational programs are underway in many countries, particularly 
those that became independent during the last decade, and it is possible to reach 
ever larger numbers of people through printed materials. 
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The fiscal 1957 program of the United States Information Agency is planned to 
take advantage of these new opportunities. 


ORGANIZATION 


The United States Information Agency is now in a position to follow up oppor- 
tunities it has created througlpreorientation of its program, better methods, and 
more experienced personnel. 

The Agency’s operation has benefited from a stabilized organizational structure 
An accepted and workable basic organization has operated satisfactorily without 
need for major change, thereby enabling the Agency during the past year to 
clarify responsibilities and improve use of resources. 

Responsiveness of the Washington elements to the needs of the field for services 
and guidance has kept pace with the Agency’s emphasis on field responsibility 

Through improvement of standards and procedures and increase of field in- 
spections and audits, the Agency has achieved better stewardship of its finances 
and property. 

The Agency has strengthened its ability to maintain the right kind of personnel 
for the field. A career development plan for Agency employees has been estab- 
lished. An expanded employee training program, utilizing resources of the 
Agency as well as other Government agencies, is resulting in improved caliber 
and productivity of staff. Through its full-complement plan the Ageney is 
better able to maintain field staffs at adequate strength. 

A Department of State-United States Information Ageney task force reviewed 
the entire scope of the United States Government’s cultural activities overseas 
and identified both individual and joint agency responsibilities for the conduet 
of such activities. Similarly, an interagency consultative committee to work out 
overseas administrative support problems has been established, with membership 
from the four major participating agencies, State, Defense, International Coopera- 
tion Administration, and this Agency. 

The Office of Research and Intelligence has demonstrated its ability to perform 
effectively the necessary research to provide facts to guide policy and program 
development. 

BUDGET HIGHLIGHTS 


The fiscal year 1957 estimate represents total requirements determined on the 
basis of policy and program considerations described above, with full allowance 
for lead time, feasibility, of proposals and the most effective use of existing 
resources. 

Increases requested are primarily for overseas mission expenses and related 
direct media costs necessary to support overseas programs. The inerease in 
overhead expenses is relatively small. The substantially greater program 
representing an increase in total funds of approximately 55 pereent—will be 
accomplished with an increase in domestic and overseas American positions of 
8% percent. 

The format of the budget follows that of previous years—that is, estimates are 
grouped and justified by the organizational elements to which funds are allotted. 
A review of the budget must take into account that most of the costs grouped in 
apparently large amounts under media services and administrative support are 
directly related to particular country and area programs, and represent additional 
costs of such programs. ‘To explain this relationship the media service budgets 
and the administrative support budget identify those items which are directly 
related to specific country and area programs. 

I am ready now to take up our budget item by item and to answer whatever 
questions you gentlemen may have on our program and on the budget request 
which you have before you. 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Streibert, do you propose to highlight this 
statement? 

Mr. SrrerBert. At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to give 
a visual discussion of the basic high points of the request. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Mr. Srrerpert. May we go off the record? 

Mr. Rooney. Our policy is that we take everything possible on the 
record. 
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Mr. SpReEIBERT. Since we cannot reproduce charts in the record, 
you remember | discussed with you the fact that perhaps this dis- 
cussion relating to them should be off the record. 

Mr. Rooney. So far as these charts are concerned, that is all right. 

Do vou desire to proceed now with theevisual presentation? 

Mir. Srreiperr. Yes; | would like to start with the visual presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Roonry. How long do you estimate this will take? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Mr. Chairman, there are only 12 charts, and I 
do not think it will take an hour. 

Discussion off the record.) 


BASIS FOR REQUESTED INCREASE 


Mr. Roonry. We shall get back on the record now. 

It would appear, Mr. Streibert, that this increase, as I mentioned 
at the outset, is approximately 55 percent? 

Mr. Strempertr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you recall your testimony last vear at page 46 
of the hearings, in answer to a number of questions by Mr. Preston: 

Mr. StreIBERT. This will probably go on each year for the future, but T can 
say now that it is our firm opinion that we are in this cold war indefinitely in the 


future, and this Congress and the public is going to have to make up their minds 
as to whether they want a stability and an adequacy in this kind of program 
to meet far greater ordeals over a period of years. Ths history of this program 


over the last 10 years, or the last 9% years, up until the time this ageney was 
formed, in my opinion, has been extremely wasteful and improvident, in that it 
has been up and down and up and down. This is the kind of aetivity which 
requires a persistency, a consistency of effort, a reiteration and a stability to be 
effective at all, at any level. 

Mr. Preston. You said up and down, but you asked us to increase it; did you 
not? 

Mr. Srrerrertr. The result of 1955 as against 1954 has been pretty much of 
a leveling. When we are asking or requesting a 15-percent increase, I don’t 
consider that a wasteful aberration. Ithink anything in the nature of 50 percent is. 

I wonder if you would coincide vour thoughts on that day, March 
3 of 1955, with your present request for an increase of 55 percent. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

In March of 1955 the organization and the policies and operations 
of the agency were not in a position to use productively an increase 
of the order mentioned at that time. We had just finished a re- 
cruitment drive. We had vacancies in our field staffs which we 
were only then in the process of filling. We were still experimenting 
in some of the media. We were not in a position to use it effectively. 

[ think the contrast with today is that we believe our organization 
is experienced and complete. Since we are not asking for a substantial 
increase in numbers of people but rather devoting most of this in- 
crease to material, we believe that our organization is in a position 
to make effective, efficient use of these additional resources. 

Indeed, our request to the Budget Bureau was $150 million, and 
we felt that that could have been justified, so that the present request 
of $135 million we believe we can demonstrate to you is made up of 
specific projects and uses of funds which Cae be effective. 

I think a key word in the testimony you read is “adequacy,” and 
that is the proble m we are up against in the wand. 

Are we going to meet the kind of conditions and opposition which 
exists today adequately so that we can advance the interests of the 
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United States, or on a less adequate basis and thus, while putting 
up a good fight, not win? 

Mr. ROONEY. When did you first vO to the Bureau of the Bud rel 
with regard to this 1957 budget? 

Mr. SrrerBERT. We presented our budget October 15, 1955. 

Mr. Roonry. And at that time you asked for $150 million? 

Mr. SrrReEIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. When you say you presented the budget, you mean 
vou went down there for a hearing? 

Mr. SrreipertT. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. When did you get the budget together? 

Mr. StrerBert. During September. 

Mr. Roongy. Were you working on it in August? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Everything changed in a very short period of time. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING 1995 


Mr. Streibert, what would vou say were the accomplishments 


») 


obtained by the expenditure of $77,299,000 in 1955 

Mr. Srrerrert. I think vou would bave to go through the situation 
in every countrys ot the world Lo determine what eifectiveness this 
whole program had in advancing United States interests. 

I will give a general answer saving thai | think the program has 
advanced and helped accomplishment of American objectives through 
out the world. 

Mir. Roonny. How? 

Mr. Strerrertr. We have indications from the chiefs of missions, 
Ambassadors in most of these countries, that they consider that the 
information activities are & very important element in helping them 
to accomplish their purposes. 

Nr. ROONEY. | asked what you accomplished in 1955 with S77 
million plus. 

Mr. Stretrertr. | think we 

Mr. Rooney. There is no hurry about this. You just relax, take 
vour time, and get whatever information vou think vou should have 
in answering the question. 

Mr. Srreiperr. As far as the area back of the Tron Curtain is 
concerned, and back of the Bamboo Curtain, we were informing the 
public in those areas as to the United States policies and United States 
actions which they could not get otherwise, or on a truthful basis. 

The recent reply of President Eisenhower to Bulganin’s note ts a 
thing in point. That was not released to the Russian public but it 
Was beamed in there for the 5 davs which elapsed between the time 
they did release it and its delivery. 

Mr. Roonty. Do vou have any information with regard to the 
pending question which coneerns the 1955 appropriations in- the 
amount of $77 million? 

Mr. Couprertr. Would the chairman yield? 

Mr. Roonry. Not at this moment. 

Mr. StTREIBERT. As to the mission that we are charged with ae- 
complhishing 

Mr. Roonry. The question is: What results did vou achieve in 
fiscal vear 1955 with $77 million. 
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Mr. Srrerpert. We believe we made substantial progress varying 
according to the ¢ odious in each particular country in accomplishing 
our mission by employing that $77 million. 

As you know, our mission is primarily to explain and interpret 
policies of the United States so as to show peoples of other lands that 
our actions and policies do, in fact, advance their legitimate aspirations 
for prosperity, peace, and freedom. 

In addition, we combat Communist propaganda, we depict the life 
and culture of the United States, and we advance our foreign policy 
objectives by interpreting and explaining those policies. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you have any situation in 1955 with $77 million 
in appropriations to which you could point as an achievement? If 

not, vou can then go to 1956, the current fiscal year, in which you 
have $87 million. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF FOREIGN POLICIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Srrerpert. Well, I think the question vou are asking is one 
which involves the accomplishments of the foreign ater of the 
United States. Our activities are no more successful, or no more pro- 
ductive, than the policies and actions of the United States. We do 
not make policy. 

There were substantial advances in that period in our foreign affairs. 

Mr. Roonr y. Which advances? 

Mr. Srrersert. | cannot give them chronologically. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all right. 

Mr. Srrerperr. But we had, starting with the settlement of Trieste, 
the settlement of Egypt and England, the Suez question, the major 
achievement ~ 

Mr. Rooney. Were they in 1955? 

Mr. SrrREIBERT. 1955; ves. 

Going on, the ratification of the Paris Agreements and the introduc- 
tion of Germany into NATO. 

We believe that the final capitulation of the Soviet in being forced 
to grant an Austrian treaty was the result of the force of world 
opinion, 

We believe that the membership in the Communist parties of 
Western Europe has declined. 

Elections in some countries have been favorable to the United 
States during this vear and a half period. 


POLITICAL SITUATION IN FRANCE 


Mr. Rooney. How much of your program has been expended 
France in the last year or year and a half? 

Mr. Strernert. A substantial amount. 

Mr. Roonry. Can you tell us approximately? 

Mr. Srrerperr. The total amount, including direct media support 
from the United States has been about $2.5 million. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you say we did pretty well in France in view 
of the recent elec tions? 

Mr. Strerpert. I would say we did very well to get an agreement 
on the Paris Agreement of contractuals and the induction of Germany 
into NATO and the final formulation of our basic Western defense 
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posture. Certainly the Soviet felt it was a very direct and important 
move from the way they reacted to it. 

Of course in the last election the number of deputies of the Commun- 
ist Party increased. It is widely know that was because of a change 
in the election procedures as against the last election where the 
technical requirements were such that if a party failed to get a 
majority it had no representation whatever. But since that did not 
apply in this election, the minority was represented. However, the 
percentage of vote in relation to the population of the Communist 
Party in France did not increase. 

| believe I have a percent here—25.7 percent, which is exactly 
what is was in 1951. 

Mr. Rooney. How much have we spent since 1951 in France? 

Mr. Couprrt. Do you mean, Mr. Chairman, the amount the 
USIA spent, or the whole United States expenditure? 

Mr. Rooney. The USIA. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well that would be for the 4 years of the order 
of $10 million to $12 million. 

Mr. Rooney. And would you say our position in France is as good 
today as it Was a year ago? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Well, that is a matter of political judgment. 

Mr. Rooney. Well that is vour business, is it not? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I think it is. I think they made great progress in 
dealing with their Moroccan and North African situation, where our 
interests are definitely concerned. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any more accomplishments that you 
wish to point out? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No, 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS BY PROGRAMS AND BY MEDIA ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Rooney. At this point, we shall insert in the record page 23 
of the justifications, which is a statement of ‘Distribution of funds 
by programs,” as well as page 25, which is a statement of ‘“Distribu- 
tion by media activities, products, and services.” 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 
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PERSONNEL STAFF IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Roonry. By the way, how many employees do you have in 
Washington at the present time? 

Mr. Srrerpert. As of December 31, 1955, 2,321. 

Mr. Roonry. And where are they located? What do they do here 
in Washington? Do you have a breakdown of that? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, I do. The largest single group of them is 
with the Voice of America: 847 are in our radio broadcasting pro- 
gram here in the United States, mostly in Washington. Then in the 
three media—Press Service, Motion Picture, and Information Center 
Service—there are 668. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have that broken down? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes; 356 in the Press Service, which is the largest; 
Motion Picture, 142; and Information Center Service, 170. 

Then there are in Program Direction and Appraisal, 249, of which 
107 are in Research and Intelligence; 92 in Policy and Programs, 
which is our policy guidance as well as program direction organiza- 
tion; and 13 in the Office of Director; 20 in the Assistant Directors 
for the geographic areas, and 17 in the Office of Private Cooperation. 
In addition, under the general heading of ‘Administration and staff 
support,” there are 557, of which the largest is the Office of Adminis- 
tration, 448. 

May I correct my total, 

Mr. Roonry. Very “a 

Mr. Strerpert. I was giving you the number of Americans in the 
United States. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us stay with that and then take the total out of 
Washington. 

Do you have a total of 2,321 vet? 

Mr. Srrersert. It should total 2,321. 

Mr. Rooney. I get 2,371. 

Mr. Srrerpert. You have 847, 668, 249, and 557. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, you gave me 20, 13, and 17—a total of 50 on 
top of that. 

Mr. Srrersert. I was giving you the breakdown of the 249. 

Mr. Roonry. That is part of the 249? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is 2,321? 

Mr. SrreIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Now you want to correct your statement to say that 
some of those people are in other parts of the United States outside of 
Washington? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. There are a total of 130 in New York 
and 8 in Honolulu, in the broadcasting service in Honolulu, in our 
relav base there. 

Mr. Roonry. That would leave 2,183 in Washington; is that right? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Under this budget, how many people would you have 
in Washington? 

Mr. Streispert. This would authorize 2,610 positions. Whether 
we would have them all filled or not I would not know. 

Mr. Rooney. How many of those positions do you propose to 
locate in Washington? 
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Mr. SrremBert. All in Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. 2,600 more? 

Mr. StremiBerRT. No, sir; the total would be that. You asked me 
for the total number, I thought. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, you would add 427 people to the 
pavroll here in Washington? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Positions. 


AVERAGE GRADES OF AGENCY EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rooney. Now it appears at page 173 of the committee print 
that in 1956 vou contended the average grade of your emplovees under 
general schedule grades was GS—9.2 and, in 1957 vou figured the aver- 
age to be GS-9.1, which would be a reduction from 1956. 

Mr. SrrReIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What was vour estimate in this regard when you 
pres nted it to us last vear, for 1956? 

Mir. Posner. Last vear we estimated that the average grade in 1956 
would be 9. 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. So that instead of the estimated aver- 
age grade in the coming fiscal year being a decrease over 1956, actually 
it is an increase over 1956; is not that correct? 

Mr. Posner. An increase over the estimate submitted last vear for 
1950: Ves, srr. 


Mr. Roonrty. Suppose you supply for the record the average in this 


regard of Gs positions for the past ) vears. 
Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 
The matter referred to follows: 
“ : é 7 Crenera Nehe file pos f20nNs, fiscal ears 1953 throu h 
19 
1957 —GS-9.| 1954—! GS-8.6 
LOdt (GS-—9.2 1953 GSs-S8.7 
LYS (,;s-— 
RISON WIT! ~ Ct DI ARTMENT S FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE 
1 ’ ] ] v. . 
Mr. Rooney. With regard to your average grades under Foreigt 
Service Reserve officers vou estimated it to be FSR-—3.0; is that 
CO et? 
\ir. STREIBERT. Yes 
1» : Ss a” me a 
Mir. Rooney. How does this compare with the State Depart- 
ment’s average grade in this regard? 


Mr. Posner. 1 do not have the State Department's Foreign 
Service Reserve average at tl i 
Ir. Rooney. It would appear from page 9 of the committee print, 
very bill we are now working on, if vou will turn to page 9, please 
Posner. | do not have the whole bill. 
Rooney. It would appear from page 9 of the committee print 


) tiny: 1" 
Ss time, sll 


i 


hat the average grade for Foreign Service Reserve officers in th 
State Department in 1957 would be FSR—3.6. That would mean that 
1S-8.6 in 1934 to GS 
N S ¥ ver . x 
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vour average would be higher insofar as salaries is concerned. — Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. Posner. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Now with regard to Foreign Service Staff officers, it 
would appear that vour Foreign Service Staff officers’ average grade 
in fiscal 1957 would be FSS-6.1. Is that correct? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir 

Mr. Rooney. And on the same page I just referred to, page 9 of 
the committee print, with regard to the Department of State, it 
would appear that the average grade of a Foreign Service staff officer 
would be FSS-10.4.. That would mean that the average grade would 
be less insofar as salary is concerned than vours: is that right? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SrremBpert. | failed to mention that the State Department has 
a Foreign Service officer class which we do not have. All of our 
people who perform work in the Foreign Service department have to 
be classed as Foreign Service staff or Foreign Reserve. 

Mr. Posner. There is another point which, I believe, affects a 
comparison of the average grade of the State Department and this 
agency overseas. The State Department performs the administra- 
tive services for the United States Information Agency as well as for 
other overseas agencies; therefore, the rather large group of overseas 
employees who do administrative work are on the State Department’s 
pavroll; not on ours. They are the lower paid emplovees. 

Mr. Rooney. M: vy I call your attention to the fact with regard to 
Foreign Service officers, on page 9 of the same committee print, it 
would appear that in 1957 the average grade is FSO-4.0. That 
would be higher than the setup in your program, would it not— 
higher average, but lower salary? 

Mr. Posnger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, the salaries over all on an average ar 
lower in the Foreign Service than they are under this program? Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Posner. I believe it is, sir. 


ANALYSIS OF DIRECT OBLIGATIONS BY ACTIVITY 


Mr. Rooney. At page 28 of the justific ‘ations there is a table en- 
titled “Analysis of Direct Obligations by Activity,” which we shall 
insert at this point in the record, as well as the t: able at page 29. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 
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ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 

Mir. Rooney. Now it would appear at page 29 that there is a 
requested imerease of 268 positions domestic, 45 Americans overseas 
and 659 locals overseas, or a total of 972; is that correct? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir 

\lr. Roont aa Hlow do vou ithe this figure of 26S with the ficure 
you gave us some minutes ago with regard to the 427 additional 
people in Washington? 

Mr. Srrerrerr. The 268 increase refers to positions and vou are 
comparing that with the actual number of persons employed at 
December 31, 1955. They are two different comparisons. 

Mir. Roonry. Let us inquire as to how many positions vou had 
authorized as of December 31, 1955. 

Mr. Srreteerr. If [ could speak to the Americans in the United 
States rather than in Washington, it is 2,509 positions. 

Mr. Rooney. Awhile ago vou told us there were 2,321 as_ of 
December 31, 1955, in Washington, New York and Honolulu; is that 
right? 

Mr. Srrermeerr. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Rooney. Were vou referring to positions, or people on the 
pavroll? 

Mr. Strererr. People on the payroll, as you requested. 

Mr. Rooney. At that point, how many positions were authorized? 

Mr. STREIBERT. 2,509 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear, then, that you had how many 
Untied POsILLONs 

Mr. STREIBE) ISS 

Mr. Rooney. Under the budget for 1957, how many positions 
would vou have altogether? re 

Mr. Srrerperr. 12,116. 

COM ISON WITH NUMBER OF POSITIONS IN STATE DEPARTMENT 

Mir. Rooney. How does this compare with the total employment 
In the State Department? Is not this number larger than we have 
right now in the State Department? 

Mr. Srremperr. | do not have the State Department’s figures. Of 
course, the largest proportion of that 12,000, almost 8,000, are locals. 
I do not know how many Americans 

Mr. Rooney. | am trying to get a comparison. It would appear 

total number of positions requested at this time in connection 
with vour 195; vet is l2,110; whereas at the present time in the 
Department of State there are, according to the figures given us by 
Dep £,18 n both instanees including bo (mel! cans 
i) ~ 

NI s \\ Oo fo positions, only 4,212 re 
\r 2 i 

\Ir. Roox | tt asking vo lf vou would pref Oo 
spread on the re t reakdown as between locals and Americans, 

is all right with me; but I am trving to get a comparison between 
this request and the present statting of the State Department all over 
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Mr. Srrerpert. Well, 1 think that our work in these countries 
abroad requires more locals than does that of the State Department. 
And they not only are effective in our kind of work, but naturally are 
paid at the local wage rates and do not require the transportation of 
themselves, their families, their goods and belongings, and so forth. 
So that they are not only effective, but they are more economical 

Mr. Rooney. When we make this comparison we should take into 
consideration the fact that these people in the State Department at the 
present time are engaged not only in diplomatic activities, but in the 
matter of acquisition and maintenance of all our embassies, legations, 
and consulates abroad. 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It would include the U. N. missions; it would include 
the International Boundary and Water Commission, United States 
and Mexico; it would include all of the international missions, fishery 
missions, and so forth; it would include the educational exchange 
activities 

Mr. Srrerpert. Not abroad, sir. Those are ours. 

Mr. Rooney. It would even include the building of the Rama 
Road in Nicaragua. 

Mr. SrrerBert. It is because of the fact that they have these 
custodial and administrative duties that the average rate of pay is 
lower than ours. This total—lI believe 1 am correct—is no bigher 
than the total was when the present administration took over in 1953 
fiscal vear and is less than the amount in 1952. 

Mr. Roonry. I am advised that the best way to go into this would 
be on the basis of starting at page 30 of the overseas missions wherein 
there is requested an increase of $16,515,186 above an appropriation 
of $38,091,814, which is divided between the 4 red areas in tl 
justifications—that is, the red tabs. 


1c 


OversEAS MISSIONS 
SUMMARY OF USIS MISSION EXPENSES BY ACTIVITY 
Pave 35 ¢ —— rv of direct USIS missi ; 
age 35 contains a summary of direct USIS mission expenses by 


activity which we shall insert at this point in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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OVERSEAS MISSIONS 


Summary of direct USIS mission 


1955 actua 


1, O87 
6, 164 


lotal position 7, 251 
Funds 
\ i salaries and allow ‘ net $8, 054, 234 
Lax laries, net 8, 330, 598 
Subtotal, personal service 16, 384, 832 
Hlome leave, transfer, and related travel of 
American personnel : 2, 247, 148 
Tv 


Vilssion program expenses 


Ra 


110 activities 


lelevision activities 48, 192 
Press and publications activities 3, 873, 712 


Motion picture activities 
Libraries, 


cultural activities, exhibits, 


et 3, 694, 748 
Binational centers 903, 756 
All other mission program expenses - - 4, 365, 371 

Subtotal, mission program expenses 17, 924, 471 
Sire tivitie 40, 850 

Potal funds 36, 597, 301 
Deduct reimbursements, primarily for 

exchange of persons program —1, 206, 945 

Potal, direct obligations_.--. 35, 390, 356 


Mr. 


to wit, 


area. 


AMERICAN REPUBLI 


expenses by 


1956 estimate 


$10, 
9, 


how 


1,177 
6, 319 


014, 585 
071, 761 


9, O86, 346 


2, 310, 710 


515 
122, 613 


. 100, 105 


682, 631 


949, 455 


, 106, 020 
, 455, 819 


, 823, 158 


56, 000 


, 276, 214 
. 184, 400 


8, O91, S14 


cs AREA 


7, 496 





activity 


1957 estimate 


$10, 929, 261 
10, 009, 427 


20, 938, 688 
2, 765, 826 

, 204 
27, 028 


, 003 
, 766 





9, 795, 283 
1, 813, 000 
4, 994, 162 


32, 055, 496 
226, 490 


55, 986, 500 
—1, 379, 500 


54, 607, 000 


Increase or 
decrease (—) 


580 


$914, 676 
937, 666 
1, 852, 342 


455, 116 


417, 739 
404, 415 
822, 898 
2, 496, 135 


, 845, 828 
706, 9SO 
538, 343 


14, 232, 338 
170, 490 


16, 710, 286 


—195, 100 


16, 515, 186 


Roonry. Then at page 36 there appears the first breakdown, 
2 request for an increased amount of $3,058,035 over the current 
year appropriation of $4,685,965 for the so-called American Republics 


In this regard, we shall insert page 40 of the justifications at 


this point in the record. 
The matter referred to follows:) 
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1955 1956 1957 Inere = 
ictual estimate estima * : 
POSITIONS 
Americans 146 157 172 15 
Locals _ 510 576 765 SY 
Total positions 656 733 i 204 
FUNDS 
Personal services: 
A. American salaries and allowances, net $1, 119, 931 | $1,382,068 | $1,541,179 $159,111 
2. Local salaries, net 6127, 003 811, 292 1, 034, 92 223, 628 
Subtotal, personal services 1, 746, 934 2, 193, 360 2, 576, O99 S82, 739 
3. Home leave, transfer and related travel of 
American personnel 280, 788 303, 149 414, 054 110, 905 
Mission program expenses: 
4. Radio activities 215, 817 239, 809 405, 785 165, 976 
5. Television activities 5, 173 12, 290 187, 4% 175, 200 
6 Press and publications activities 366, 430 140, 264 1, 006, 604 ‘ith, 340 
7.Motion-picture activities 215, 478 319, 580 581, 649 262, 069 
I 
8. Libraries, cultural activites, exhibits, et 212, 139 274 655 1, OOO, O70 725, 415 
9. Binational centers 654, 956 748, 500 1, 220, 600 472, 100 
10. All other mission program expenses 311, 752 380, 152 607, 649 227, 497 
Subtotal, mission program expenses 1, 981, 745 2, 415, 250 5, OO9, 847 2, 5V4, 597 
Total funds 4, OLS, 467 4.911, 759 &, O00, O00 + OSS. 241 
Deduct: Reimbursements, primarily for exchange-of 
persons program 201, 913 995, 704 256, 000 30, 206 
Total, direct obligations 3, 816, 554 4. G85, 965 7, 744. 000 2 O58. 035 


SALARIES AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Roonry. What are the facts with regard to this requested 
increase of $159,111, “American salaries and allowances, net?” 

Mr. SrreiBpert. There is the cost of 15 additional American 
positions, for a total of $86,809. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a breakdown of that figure? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. The increase in hardship post differential 
$1,763, and salaries for personnel for full complement are $49,817, 

Mr. Roonry. What do you mean by “full complement? 

Mr. StremBert. That is to keep the positions at the post filled. 

Mr. Rooney. To keep the pipeline filled? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. In addition, there are foreign service allow- 
ances of $24,765, offset by a reduction in other personnel services costs 
of $3,730. 

Mr. Roonry. From what are you reading? Are you looking at 
page 41? 

Mr. Posner. Yes. 

Mr. Strerpert. Making the total of $159,111 increase. This is on 
page 41. 

FULL COMPLEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at this figure of $49,817 which 
you entitle “Salaries of Personnel for Full Complement ?”’ 

Mr. SrreiBert. It provides for 6.6 additional man-vears over the 
fiscal year 1956 estimate, which are required to keep these positions 
filled for a full vear in fiscal year 1957, except for the normal lapse of 
4 percent. In 1956 our experience was that the 20 positions then 
allowed were filled only 63 percent of the time; only 5 of the 20 
positions then allowed were filled at the beginning of fiscal year 1956. 
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Mr. Roonry. What are your mathematics on this. How is the 
$49,817 computed? 

Mr. SrrerBpert. It is 6.6 man-vears times the average salary. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the average salary? 

Mr. Posner. The average salary for all positions, sir, is $7,530 
in 1956. 

Mr. Rooney. Does that apply worldwide, or just in this American 
Republics area? 

Mr. Posner. That applies only to this areé 

Mr. Roonry. The committee will again please come to order. 

This morning we were inquiring with regard to the amount of 
$159,111 and the method by which that was computed. 

Mr. SrREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonsy. What do you have on that at this moment? 

Mr. Posner. The increase in full complement position costs was 
based on 6.6 additional man-vears 

Mr. Rooney. Rather, we were inquiring with regard to a sub- 
amount, to wit, $49,817 entitled “Salaries of Personnel for Full Com- 
plement”; is that right? 

Mr. Posner. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at it? 

Mr. Posner. That is based on the requirement for 6.6 additional 
man-years which we estimate will be needed to keep the full comple- 
ment positions filled in fiscal 1957. 

The 6.6 is multiplied times the average salary of the positions in 
the area. 

Mr. Rooney. What is that? 

Mr. Posner. The average salary of those positions was $7,530 in 
fiscal year 1956. 1 notice that the multiplication is off, apparently 
due to breakage, by about $100. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, what were you saying? 

Mr. Posner. I notice that the multiplication is off by about $100 
or so, apparently due to breakage on the exact computation. 

\Ir. Rooney. What do vou mean by that? 

Mr. Posner. The average salary which we have is $7,530 times 
the 6.6 man-vears which gives us a figure of $49,698. 

Mr user: That figure is $49,698? 

Mr Posner. Yes, sir; and the exact estimate 1s $49,817. 

Mir Rooney. Yes. So what? 

Mr Posner. The difference, I believe, is due to the breakage on 
the average salary of the full-complement positions—that is, a rounding 
off. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you mean by that? T do not understand 
what you mean. 

Now that we find out that it is $119 over what you sav was the 
method of computation, why do you add in $119? 

Mr. Posner. I should have used the average salary for 1957, which 
is $7,547 

Mr. Rooney. That ts what vou said. 

Mr. Posner. I was multiplving initiallv by the 1956 average salary, 
which is $7,530. I find that by using the average salary in 1957, 
which ts $7,547, we get the more exact amount. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not get anv exact amount at all. 


F 
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Mr. Posner. I find that the computation comes out to $49,810 
I cannot explain the difference of $7. 

Mr. Rooney. Unless my figures are wrong the difference is $7.70 

Mr. SrreEIBER?T. $7.47. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this the svstem followd with regard to the same 
thing throughout this budget? 

Mr. SrrEIBERT. Yes, sir. 


MISSION RADIO ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Rooney. What about this requested increase in connection 
with radio activities in the amount of $165,976? 


EXPANSION IN ARGENTINA 


Mr. SrrerBert. That is $28,000 for expansion in Argentina. 

Mr. Rooney Where is the breakdown of that? 

Mr. Srretpert. At page 48 of the justifications. It includes in- 
creasing a 25-minute weekly program to 45 minutes twice a week i 
order to make a fuller presentation of policy content, interviews and 
commentaries. This program is broadcast over a 20-station network 
and we have been able to get on radio in Argentina, of course, only 
since the overthrow of Peron. 

The additional items are detailed in the justifications on page 48 

Mr. Rooney. Where is that money used? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is production money in Buenos Aires in the 
mission where the sums are paid out for talent, for production and for 
scripts. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND EXPANSION IN MEXICO 


Mr. Rooney. What ts this requested $26,000 for, making technical 
improvements in the production of a ‘‘march of time” type program 
in Mexico and increasing the number of stations in the cireuit in 
order to increase the number of listeners? 

Mr. SrrerBpert. That is a weekly half-hour ‘march of time’’ type 
of program broadcast over the most powerful station in Mexico Cits 
on both long and short wave frequencies and on Saturday evenings 
from 9:30 to 10 o’cloek, not attributed to us. Recordings of that 
program are sent to 40 additional stations throughout Mexico and 
Central America. 

The technical improvements planned include placing the program 
on a live basis rather than recorded, and increasing the number of 
stations in the hookup as well as improving the time on a certain 
number of the stations. It includes production, talent, scripts an 
some payment for time. 

Mr. Rooney. How did vou arrive at the figure of $26,000? 

Mr. Srrerpert. The detail of that is $12,500 for making it live 
rather than recorded, and $13,500 for the purchase of time on statior 
and for a better hour than they have been getting on the recordings 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at the first figure of $12,500? 

Mr. SrrerBert. That is the cost of improving the production of the 
program. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at it? 


, 
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Mr. SrretBerT. Well, we used the existing program and applied 
the improvements which we are going to use. 

Mr. Rooney. Whe at do mean by that? 

Mr. Srrerperr. This is the estimate of our mission as to the cost 
of producing that program on that basis. 

Mr. Rooney. Where are your figures? How did you estimate the 
figure of $12,500 other than on the statement that it is to broadcast 
live rather than recorded? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, that is an acceptance of an estimate from the 
mission as to the cost of producing it. We have been producing that 
program for some little time. It is not a new project. There are no 
production costs developed here. We have a radio production staff 
officer there and we have accepted the estimate of the mission. 

Mr. Rooney. When vou received the estimate of $12,500, did you 
inquire as to what vou would get for $12,500? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; we explain it there. We would get a live 
program rather than recordings. 

Mr. Rooney. Did vou ask for the details of the amount of $12,500? 

Mr. Srrerperr. No; because we think that they are experienced 
and are to be trusted to spend that money there in the area. 

Mr. Rooney. How many broadcasts would this apply to? 

Mr. Srreipertr. Well, it is a weekly half-hour program for the year, 
and it would, therefore, apply to 52 half-hours a year. 

Mr. Rooney. Am I to understand that here in Washington you do 
not have any details beyond this with regard to this $12,500? 

Mr. Srretserr. Well, we have the breakdown of costs on the pro- 
gram as between production costs and the talent cost, and so forth. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us see what vou have. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We have the breakdown of the cost of the time and 
the scripts. 

Mr. Rooney. What do vou have? 

Mr. Streispert. We have a total of $5 
consisting of the following: 

Production, $14,736 

Mr. Rooney. What are you reading from? 

Mr. SrretBerr. I am reading from de tail material, si 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a copy of it? 

Mr. SrrReiBERT. | will read it. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, let us see it. Mavbe we can save some time. 

Mr. Sikes. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record. 

Mr. Srrerperr. I have told you frankly, sir, that I do not have 
the breakdown of the $12,500 here. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have that in Washington at all? 

Mr. Srreiperr. | believe we do. I believe we have it 1n our office 
from our post in Mexico; ves. 

[r. Rooney. What is the breakdown? 

Mr. Srrerpertr. Well, we did not bring that with us. We do not 
bring the whole data that every mission submits on its budget sub- 
mission. It is impossible to do it. 

Mr. Rooney. Am I to understand you would expect that we would 
not look into what makes up a substantial item like $12,500? 

Mr. Strerperr. I would expect vou to do it very minutely, sir, 
but | am just saving we cannot bring that quantity of material here. 
However, we have it 


») 


15,536 as the proposed cost 
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Mr. Rooney. Do you know anything about this, Mr. Posner? 

Mr. Posner. No, sir; I only have the material which Mr. Streibert 
has given you. I am quite certain that we have additional detail 
which was submitted to us by the country when it submitted its 
budget, and we will be glad to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, can you have it here tomorrow morning? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The material was submitted to the committee.) 

Mr. Rooney. Does the same apply to the rest of these items? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No; we have sufficient information, we thought, 
to explain them adequately. 


LOCAL PRODUCTION OF RADIO PROGRAMS 


Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the figure of $97,214 
which appears at page 48? 
Mr. Srrerpert. Those are detailed in that same paragraph, Mr. 
Chairman. 
PROPOSED PROGRAM IN ARGENTINA 


Mr. Rooney. I see that of this $97,214 you propose spending 
$13,400 for a program proposed in Argentina to dramatize the 
American capitalist system. 

What fact do you have with regard to this? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Do you mean the type of program or the cost, or 
both? 

Mr. Rooney. I have reference to any and all details other than the 
bare statement that we have before us to the effect that the new 
proposed program will be a weekly network program in Argentina to 
dramatize the American capitalist system in the amount of $13,400. 

Mr. Strerpert. The details of that is $8,700 for talent and for 
scripts, and $4,700 for production costs. It will dramatize the 
American capitalist system by sketches on inventions, biographical 
productions, marketing methods, employer-labor relations, material 
gathered from a survey of American business firms in Argentina and 
used to demonstrate the contribution of United States enterprise to 
the welfare and development of the country. 

This would be fully attributed to our United States Information 
Service there. 

Mr. Rooney. How many people will be used in connection with 
talent? 

Mr. SrrerBert. I do not know what talent they would plan to use. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, how many? 

Mr. StrerBert. It would involve contract talent. 

Mr. Rooney. For how many? 

Mr. Srrerspert. It would involve sufficient talent for the dramati- 
zation. It would depend upon what the scripts called for, actually. 


NEW PROGRAMS IN BRAZIL 


Mr. Rooney. I note you have four weekly programs in Brazil 
including the dramatization of peaceful uses of atomic energy, a 
roundtable discussion by Brazilian leaders, a discussion program on 
books and a documentary on current themes prepared especially 
for the Sao Paulo area in the amount of $34,000. 








What do vou mean by that? 

Mr. Srreipert. One is a weekly half-hour dramatization for 
$20,400. The dramatization on science, health, as well as peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, is made on Radio Nacional in Rio. In this 
case time is purchased for $11,400. The production costs would be 
$3,300, the talent would be $3,200 and seripts would be $2,500. 

That is $50 for a seript and fairly reasonable talent costs. 

Now, the other one costs $10,000 a week for a 15-minute commentary 
and two others are discussion programs costing $1,800 for the vear 
weekly half-hour discussion programs. I meant $10,000 total for 
the vear for the 15-minute program. 

In this connection I would like to say that the present public- 
wtfairs officer in Rio is formerly the program manager of the Voice of 
America. We feel that these programs would be very well supervised 
and well produced. 

l am afraid 1 will have to ask to go off the record on a further dis- 
cussion of those other two programs. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything unusual about them? 

Mr. STREIBERT. No. 

Mr. Roonry. You desire to go off the record; is that right? 

Mr. SrREIBERT. Yes. 


Discussion off the record 
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Mr. ROONEY. The Voice of America is called Direct Broadcasting: 
is that right? 

Mr. Srreirpert. Yes, sir. The Voice engages in producing package 
programs, however, which are sent out and placed locally and in some 
cases it provides scripts. But, this is outside in that the funds are 
for mission activity. 


OTHER PROPOSED NEW PROGRAMS 


Mr. Roonry. I note new programs are also proposed for Bolivia 
(1), Chile (2), Cuba (1), Ecuador (2), Guatelmaa (1), Panama (1), 
at a total cost of $24,814. 

Mr. SrrerBerr. That breaks down by countries as follows: 

One program for Bolivia in the amount of $2,600; 2 programs in 
Chile in the amount of $6,000; 1 program in Cuba in the amount of 
$5,000; 2 programs in Ecuador in the amount of $3,414; 1 program in 
Guatemala in the amount of $4,800; and 1 program in Panama in the 
amount of $35,000. 

That should add up to $24,814. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to this $5,000 program in Cuba, what are 
the details with regard to that? 

Mr. Srrerpertr. We would have to go back to the country budget 
submission on these smaller items. Would you let us report that 
in the morning? 

Mr. Roonry. Y es; if vou would, please. 

Mr. Srremerrr. On all those countries? 


RADIO PACKAGE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Roonry. Yes; as well as distribution and placeme nt costs of 
additional radio package programs in the amount of $14,7 

Mr. Srrerperr. The increases in Brazil in the amount "of $6,000 
and in Mexico in the amount of $7 300 are for placement of quantities 
of Voice of America package program materials on interior radio 
stations and $1,462 for other countries. 

Those costs are for air shipment, freight cartage done locally, for 
some studio costs where we assist in the preparation of the programs 
and other costs incident to getting those materials used by local 
stations. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the situation in connection with this area, 
what is that outfit which did not turn out so well in the surveys last 
vear? 

Mr. Srrerpert. WRUL. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you doing business with them? 

Mr. Srrerperr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Where will we find that? 

Mr. Strerpert. That would be under the Radio Broadeasting 
Section, Voice of America. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be under tab 15? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall let that wait until we get to it. 

In the meantime, you might prepare some sort of statement, if it 
is not here in the justifications, as to what countries and how much 
is involved, and so forth, in this program. ‘That leads me to inquire 
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as to what money has been spent during the past year in connection 
with surveys? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Mr. Chairman, that comes under ‘Research.” 

Mr. Rooney. At this point—we will get into it later on—I want 
to make sure we do not waste time with regard to it. You have 
spent money for surveys; have you not? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You have spent money for surveys with outside 
surveyors? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And with technical people? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you have those surveys available for us? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. Do you wish the surveys themselves, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. . 


MISSION TELEVISION ACTIVITIES 


Now, what about this increase from $12,290 in the current year 
as compared with $5,173 in the vear just past, and the requested 
$187,490 under television activities? 

Mr. Srretperr. In 1956 the expenditure for television programs 
was confined to just four countries and in two cases of distinctly minor 
amounts. In Uruguay we had an expenditure of $600 and in Vene- 
zuela we had an expenditure of $690. In Brazil we had an expendi- 
ture of $9,000 which represented the most substantial programing 
efforts, and we had $2,000 expended for the Argentine. Those alto- 
gether make the total of $12,290. 

For 1957, in line with our overall and general program of attempt- 
ing to utilize television as a medium, we would expect to have pro- 
gvrams in these additional countries: 

Bolivia at $3,000, Colombia at $5,600, Cuba at $10,000, Guatemala 
at $20,000, Mexico at $85,000, Panama at $3,000, and Peru at $3,000. 

The programs in the countries that we have been on would be ex- 
panded so that the Argentine would be $15,600, Brazil would be 
$30,000, Uruguay would be $5,000, and Venezuela would be $7,290. 

Now, in regard to the largest amount, let us look at that for Mexico. 
We have the amount of $85,000 there. It contemplates a weekly 45- 
minute topical program of current events and current happenings, 
originating in Mexico City. In that case the production would cost 
$8,000, talent would cost $7,900, scripts would be $6,700, and time 
would be $62,400, which would represent an expenditure of $1,200 a 
ween 

In this instance the audience we believe is selective so that in using 
television we are reaching an influential top quality audience there. 

The next large item is Brazil, $21,000. In this case it is a weekly 
half-hour special events program dealing with technical assistance 
activities and scientific developments. It would originate in Rio. 
Cost breakdown on that would be talent $7,400, production $7,300, 
and scripts $6,300, no payment for time. That is a total of $21,000. 

Mr. Rooney. This would be an increase in television activities to 
the extent of about 15 times what you have now, would it not? 

Mr. Streipert. Yes. We would not go into areas until the stations 
ither are on the air for some little time or have built up a bit of 


circulation, as in the case of Mexico—rather, substantial circulation. 


Clie 
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Mr. Rooney. How many receivers do they have in Mexico? 

Mr. SrrerBert. 150,000 in 1956. 

Mr. Roonry. How much is in this budget for television in Mexico? 

Mr. STREIBERT. $85,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Where do you get these figures of 150,000 sets in 
Mexico? 

Mr. SrreiBert. Our Voice of America has worked very closely 
building that up with the trade associations and with the industry. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Well, they have trade associations which keep track 
of sales, TV-set manufacturers. You take into account, | judge, the 
estimate of the stations operating, and like any circulation figures you 
make an estimate based on all available information. 

Our people at the Voice bave been especially careful to accumulate 
these figures as they have been coming out and as stations go on the 
air so as to evaluate the TV opportunities in these various countries 


NUMBER OF STATIONS AND SETS 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a list there of the American Republics 
area by number of receivers? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. Would vou like to see it? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

We shall insert this statement at this point in the record. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Television data 
19456 1957 li ise or decrease 


Number of |_Number of Number of Number of Number of Number 
Stations set Station et tatior et 


Argentina l 1 000 7 
Boliva 1 
Brazil 6 170, 000 m1) 
Chile 
Colombia ; >) (1M) 

Costa Rica l 
Cuba 4 160, 000 9} 
Dominican Republi ! 3. 000 

El] Salvador ! 
Guatemala l OX) 9 
Honduras | 
Mexico a s 150. OOO 14 
Nit wagcua F 1 
Panama 9 
Paraguay 1 
Uruguay 1 
Venezuela ; 65, 000 g 


Total 2 | G18, 980 92 220,00 
1 No projection except for Mexico. 
MISSION PRESS AND PUBLICATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roonry. What about the press and publications activities? 
You requested an increase from $440,264 to $1,006,604, practically 
three times as much? That is practically three times the amount you 
had in 1955. 

Mr. Srrerpert. The breakdown as to four items is shown at the 
bottom of page 49, the first of which is $230,876 increase for periodicals, 
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That is comprised of $68,200 for magazines, including increasing the 
circulation of Informaciones in Argentina, and establishment of a 
monthly magazine in Brazil. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you a list of those? 

Mr. Srremperr. Yes, sir; $12,600 of it is for the expansion of this 
monthly magazine in Argentina primarily for urban distribution. It 
would be an increase in circulation from 35,000 to 50,000, and increas- 
ing the size of the book from 45 to 52 pages. 

Mir. Rooney. This magazine Informaciones in 
established when? 

Mir. Strerpert. It has been going for several years to my knowl- 
edge. It has been established certainly 3 years or more. 


Argentina was 


MAGAZINES PRODUCED 


Mr. Rooney. At this point in the record please insert a statement 
with regard to the various magazines which are produced all over the 
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$37,015 is for labor and education bulletins, and expansion of El 
Obrero and Educacion Interamericana, in Mexico, Mes Obrero in 
Costa Rica, and Problems of Communism, produced in Spanish, 
locally in Mexico, for the Spanish-speaking countries. That is a 
worldwide publication and this would mean in Mexico they would 
have it translated and published for all Spanish-speaking countries 
there. 

Finally we have $10,000 for a wall newspaper in Guatemala 

Mir. Rooney. What is that? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Those you paste up on a wall, the big tvpe, people 
stand and read on the streets. They are quite popular throughout 
some countries in South America, Bolivia, for example 

Mr. Rooney. Are all these things vou have been talking about in 
Spanish or other foreign languages? 

Mr. SrremBert. Yes; Spanish or Portuguese. 


WIRELESS FILE 


Mr. Rooney. Where does the wireless bulletin come into this? 

Mr. Srrerpertr. The wireless bulletin is part of our press service 
Mr. ROONEY. That would be in this area; would it not? 

Mr. Strerpertr. Yes. 

Mir. Rooney. Where do we find that? 

Mr. SrrerBert. The cost of production of that and transmitting 


! 


' if to the field is under our Press si rvVice. tab 11, and in this CULSé thie re 
is a minimum of field expense because it is transmitted in Spanish 
Normally we have more mission expense in connection with that 
than we do in Latin America. 

Mr. Rooney. How does that work out? What about the mimeo 
eraphing of it? Do vou mimeograph it in this area? 

Mr. StrerpertT. Yes. 

Nr. ROONEY. Where does that show up: 

Mr. STEIBI RT. | think it comes ul let tu) item called information 
placement, which is at the bottom of page 50, the preceding pave 


where it specifies wireless file materials, which is mimeograplied 
material, and the cost of sending it out. 

Mr. Rooney. How much is there included for that purpose in thi 
item? 


j 


Mr. Srrerperr. We have it itemized for Brazil here and for 
Mexico. Of the increase of $85,486, Brazil accounts for $37,500 and 


Mexico for $43,500, and all other countries for only $4,486 I have 
the countries involved there, too. 
Nr. ROONI x. Are Vou referring how to the Wireless bull ti 


Mir. Srretperr. | am referring to the information placeme) 

Mr. Roonry. | am trying 1 » find out something about the 
bulletin, the wireless file. 

Mr. Stretpert. Let me give some more details 

In Brazil, for example, included in this information p 
which is the wireless file, we have an item of the wireless file reception 
1) Sao Paulo for the operator. There is no ere ase in that, $2 500 


N\« Xt item, there 1s an inne rease in) ce livery of press materials ms 
Paulo. That is $1,500. 
Then we have delivery of press materials in Rio de Janeiro, § 1( 


Increase, 
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Mr. Roonry. That has nothing to do with wireless? 
Mr. Serperr. When we say press materials we mean material that 
comes over the wireless file to be distributed to the press. 

Then we have press translations, increase of $3,500. 

Special features, $4,000 increase, some will be wireless files, some 
mav be locally produced. 

Photographic services are not included in the wireless file. 

Mr. Rooney. Will vou at this point insert in the record a statement 
with regard to the total cost of the so-called wireless file, or wireless 
bulletin, which would include the origination of it here, the reception 
of it abroad, the delivery and whatever other charges there are, both 
personnel and other objects? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 







| 
| 


Cost of the wireless file, fiscal year 1956 
! | 
Personal services 
Other Potal 
Average objects cost 
number Amount 
employees 
adr 1 1 
Sal 7 $262, OSS $262, O85 
lransmissior $215, 000 215, 000 
Suppl S 6, OOO 6, OOU 
Subtotal 7.1 262, O85 221, 000 483, OSS 
Recepti 96.5 144, 709 144, 709 
Reproduction and distribution (delivery 150.7 312, 033 340, 479 652, 512 
otal, wireless f 284.3 718, 827 561,479 1, 280, 306 
i Conversion of Morse to rad telet 1 tior 268, 400 268, 400 
Grand total 284. 3 718, 827 820, 879 1, 548, 706 


SUBSCRIPTION COSTS OF AMERICAN MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. Roonry. Are there any United States newspapers and maga- 
zines In this area? 

Mr. Srrermperr. In the area? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; where would they be-—under libraries? I am 
interested in finding out how much vou spent, and propose spending, 
for newspaper subscriptions and magazine subscriptions. 

Mr. Strerrert. The newspapers and publications, under presen- 
tations for the area, amount to $8,873. 

Mir. Rooney Where ts that to be found? 

Mr. Streirrerr. These are only those purchased locally by the 


) 


THISSLOls lt Is referred to on pace dd ot the budget. 
Mr. Rooney. I don’t see presentations at page 40. You say 55? 
\Ir. STREI Yes: loeal purchases of newspapers. periodicals, 
| pay } 


and books. It is at the middle of the page. 

Mr. Rooxey. This probably refers to foreign newspapers and 
nacazines; does it not 

Mr. SrREIBERT. Yes, sit 

\Ir. Rooney. Where does it refer to American newspapers? 

\M[r. Srrerrert. As far as books are concerned it could be Ameri- 


ean books and American magazines and newspapers. 
\[r. Rooney. I am trving to determine, out of the total current 
budget as well as in the proposed budget, how much is included for 


the Dire gep of Ameri 8n Newspapers an } (m TI ‘an Maga 717 2 
l DuUurechna OT AMerica t papers ANad American Maecazihes, 
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Mr. Sprrerpertr. We would have to develop that. 

Mr. Roonry. It might be well if vou inserted at this point in the 
record a statement showing the total amount out of this entire budget, 
by the four areas, for American newspapers, describing them, and 
American magazines, describing them. 

You can get that information together; can vou not? 

Mr. Srrimperr. We can get subscriptions. Let us exclude, unless 
you wish to include, the subscriptions which we buy which are put in 
our libraries and in our periodical rooms and reading rooms and 
information centers, or do you want those included? 

Mr. Roonny. I think so. 

Mr. Strernert. We have that fairly readily. It is quite a big list 
for the world. 

We have the number and amount of subscriptions by areas which 
we can give you. 

Mr. Roonry. With the details thereof? 

Mr. SrrerBeErT. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. How would vou get that information? 

Mr. STREIBERT. We would have to vo to the field and ask them 
what they have in mind in connection with that 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have it in the current year? 

Mr. StremBert. Yes, | think we have. 

Mr. Roonry. Will vou get that information for us, please? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


WORLDWIDE SUBSCRIPTIONS TO MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 


The proposed program for fiscal vears 1956 and 1957 showing magazine and 
newspaper subscriptions to be purchased in the United States and overseas for 
each of the areas follows: 

Fiscal year 1056 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Purcha } 
{ d 
Nu t ( Numi 
American Republies 5 310 $9), S11 1 $1. 71 HW) 1) 
Europe 16, 240 131. 544 12 » SF nto { 
Far East 12. 560 101. 736 9 ) 
Near East and Africa 10. O70 81. 507 0 ~} 
Total 12. 180 341. 658 yo { ] 12 9 rT ag 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTIONS 


American Republics 121 %6. O50 70 S507 ) SH 
Europe 11S 5. OO) 1 OUT OT. OOK } “MO? 
Far East st) + 30K) ~ 
Near East and Africa 102 5 100 0 2,000 65 

Total 427 1, 350 627 62. 4 4 


Average costs of these subscription ‘ 
NI 
Purchased in United States mS 10) < 
Purchased overseas Sf j 


W orldwidk ‘ 
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Fiscal year 1957 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Purchased in Purchased over- 
United States seas 


Total 


Number Cost Number Cost Number Cost 


American Republics 9, 435 $76, 424 S21 6, 655 10, 256 $85, O79 
Europ 20, 545 166, 414 312 2, 826 20), 857 169, 240 
Far East 13, 390 108, 459 13, 390 108, 459 
Near East and Africa 18, 830 152, 523 18, 830 152, 523 

Potal 62. 200 503. $20 1,13 4, 481 63, 333 513, 301 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTIONS 


American Republ 509 25, 4 274 $2,218 783 $27, 66S 
I }) 12 6, 14 GY (07 270, OOO 9, 130 276, 1 
I t xO j ) st 4 23 
N I \ 15 7, 200 2, 862 162, 000 O07 189 
i s } 2,14 134, 21S AK a s 
\T I 
vi 4} 
| Sy 3 
I g o> 
\\ \ g 1/ - 
& <i 
( 11 ONS 
\ sil riptions f¢ fis vear 1956 e not ve by entered, but the 
} ) -- ‘ : 
ely el | sts BY4.050 subsc ! ms to 4 mae? nes 1 102 subser bs 
s ow n \ ( i ! rine ‘ Februar. Ss Yb, 
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Subscriptions placed in the United States as of Feb 


Accent 
Adult 
Adult Leadership 
Advanced Management 


Advertising Agenev 
Aero Digest 
Aeronautieal E1 
African News 
Agricultural Index 


MAGAZINES 


Edueation Journal __ 


igineering Review 


Agriculture Engineering 


Air Conditioning, 
Force 
America 
American 
American 
American 
Journal 
American 
American Aviat 
American Bar 
American | 
American Bio 
American Builder 
American Business 
American ¢ 
American ( 
American Chemie 
American Childhood 
American 
American City 
American 
American 
American 
America 1 
American F 
American F; 
American 
American Forests 
( 
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Artist 


1On 


eramic 


‘eramic 


ae 

lve stu 

Economie 
wh rics 


American ruit 
American Gi 
American 
Americar 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 


‘| 


Heritage 
Historica 
Home 

Import 


Journal of 
Journal of 


Heating, 


Association 


Association, 
see Journal 

: on 
logy Te 


Society 


al Societ) 


Dental Asst 
Associat 
F Reporter 
Review 


Institute of 
Journal of 
Journal of 
Journal of 
Journal of 
Journal of 
Journal of 
Journal of 
Journal of 
Journal of 
Journal of 
Journal of 
Journal of 
Journal of 


Journal of 
Journal of Pharmacy 


and Ventilating 


Anthropologist 


lor He a 


Ith, Phvsieal Edueation 


Automobile 


Journal 


“cher 


and Building 


\ge 


Bulletix 


Society Journal 


Journal 


Cinematographer 


Journal 
ion, Journal 


ciation, 


1 Youth 


aa itioni 
Grower 

vil 

le art Journal 

| Review 


and Export Bulletin 


Homeopath 
Anatomy 
(Archaeology 
Botany 
Clinical Pathology 
Comparative Law 
Digestive Diseases And 
Diseases of Children 
Eeonomies and Sociology 
H vgiene 

International Law 
Medicine 

Nursing 

Obstetries and Gvnecology 
Ophthalmology 

Orthodonties and Oral Surgery 
Pathology 


v, Journal 


Nutrition 


and 


uary ‘, 


he ere 


1956 


ATIOI 





Amer 
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Amer 
Amer 
Amer 
Amet 
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Amer 
Amer 
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Ar 
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Ar 
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\ 
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Ar 
Ay 
Ark 
\ 
\r 
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Ar 
\; 
\r 
\; 
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placed in the United States as of February 8, 1956 


MAGAZINES— continued 


ican Journal of Philology 
ican Journal Physics 
Physiology 
Psychiatry 
Psychology 
Public Health and the Nation’s Health_-_- 


Scie 


can Journal of 
‘an Journal 
ican Journal of 
ican Journal of 
Journal of 
ican Journal 
IWAN Journal 
‘an Jour 


ical ce 
Sociology 
of : 
of 
| of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
‘an Journal of Veterinary Research , 

ican Legion Magazine 


Surgery 


the Medical Seiences 
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Association, Bulletin 
‘an Literature 

ican Machinist 

ican Magazine 
ican Medica 
ical 


ican Library 


Association, Journal! 
Musicological Society, Journal 

ican Observer 

ican Oil Chemists’ Society Journal 

ican Oriental Society Journal 

ican Pharmaceutical Association Journal 
ican Phi 
ican Political Science Review 
ican Poultry Journal 

ican Psvehologist 

ican Quarterly 
ican Review of 


atelist 


Puberculosis 
ican Scholar 





ican S 

1 Slavie and East European Review 
ican Society for Testing Materials, Bulletin 
ican Society of Civil Engineers 


ean Sociological Review 

ican Speech 

ican Statistical Association, Journal 

cal Teacher 

en Veterinary Medical Association, Journa 
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»S ibscriptions placed in the United Slates as of Februa 4d, ldo { ontinued 


MAGAZINES—continued 


Archives of Surgery 


Arizona Highways 54 
Army-Navy Air Force Journal 5 
Art and Industry is 
Art Bulletin with College Art Journal 13 
Art Digest 1] 
Art in America__ 15 
Art Index 8 
Art News 180 
Arts and Architecture 54 
Asian Student 26 
Athletie Journal 2] 
Atlantic Monthly 244 
Audio Engineering ; 
Audio-Visual Guide ) 
Audubon Magazine } 
Automotive and Aviation Industries 99 
Automovile Americano 6 
Aviation Week 25 
Banking 22 
Baseball Magazine 12 
Bell System Technical Journal 12 
Better Homes and Gardens 122 
Bibliographic Index | 


Biography Index 19 
Biological Abstracts 12 
Blood (Journal of Hermatology 12 
Book Review Digest Q5 
3ookbinding and Book Production 2 
Booklist (American Library Association 38 
Books Abroad 15 
Botanical Gazette 5 
Botanical Review 6 
S0y’s Life 9()2 
Broadeasting-Telecasting 12 
Bulletin for Libraries (UNESCO Ss 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 26 
Bus Transportation 5 
Business Screen é 
3usiness Week 82 
Butterick Pattern Book 16 
California (Magazine of the Pacific 2 
Cancer Research 1S 
Capper’s Farmer F i 
Catholic Arts Quarterly, 2 
Catholie Digest: 

English Edition 36 

Spanish Edition LO 
Catholie World b | 
Ceramic Age = 10 
Ceramic Industry 1: 
Changing Times | 
Charm 14 
Chemical Abstracts Service 7 
Chemical and Engineering News 13 
Chemical Engineering 62 
Chemical Engineering Progress 17 
Chemical Reviews 11 
Chemical Week 21 
Chemistry Magazine 17 
Chemurgic Digest | 
Chess Review 3 
Childhood Education 54 
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Subscriptions placed in the United States as of February 8, 1956—Continued 


MAGAZINES—continued Number of 


subscriptions 


Child Life 116 


Child | 7 
{ 1 Welfare 7 
Children’s Acti ( 61 
i 1 yy li est g 
( ldren’s Playmate Magazine 17 
( il ea Cer iry 39 
Christian Herald 7 
Christianity and Cris 2 
Citizenship Journal l 
Civil engineerin 15 
( cal Journal 3 
( ical Medicine 2 
Coal Age 6 
( eve and Resear« Libraries 6 
( ege English 21 
Collier's 106 
C0 nbia Law Revi 9 
Combat Forces Journal l 
Commentary 13 
Commercial America & 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle 3 
Commonweal ‘ ; 35 
Comparative Literature ] 
C mnifluence 10 
Congressional Diges 19 
Construction Methods and Equipment 1] 
Consumer Reports 3 
Consumer’s Research Bulletin 6 
Cooperative Digest 9 
Coronet 96 
Cosmopolitan iniita a a Ss 
Courier (UNESCO 5 ’ 8 
Craft Horizons 20 
Crafts and Hobbies | 
Crisis y 
Cumulative Book Index 72 


Current Biography 80 
Current History 113 
Current Medical Digest - ‘ 
Dance Magazine 15 
Debater’s Digest ; l 
Dental Digest 7 
Design: (Columbus Ohio) 

Diesel Power and Dic sel Transportation 
Diseases of the Chest 

Diseases of the Nervous System ; 
Display W orld “ 


or 
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Domestic Engineering 
Down Beat 6 5 Seb at 4 


Drug and Cosmetic Industry 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry 
| bony 
Lsconometrica 
“economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East 
conomie Development and Cultural Change 
rconomie Geography 
‘;conomie Outlook 


] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
Editor and Publisher 56 
] 
] 
] 
] 
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‘ditorial Research Reports 9 
ducation 24 
‘dueation Digest 
duecation Index li 
ducational Administration and supervision : , ; 
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Subscriptions plac 1 in the United Stat iS OJ Februa 48, L9d¢ LA Linued 
[LAGAZIN} tinued N 

Edueational Record { 
Edueational Sereen 19 
Kduecational Theatre Journal ) 
Kleetrical Communication 
Kile ctrical Construction and Maintenance: wi Kleetrical Co ‘ 

Kleectrical Engineering re 
hile raed World 26 
Kleetronies HU) 
Elementary English >| 
Klementary School Journal 0) 
kendoeri: ology Lo 
Engineering and Mining Journal 52 
Engineering News-Record 32 
Ie nglish Journal ii) 
squire y 21 
essay d General Literature Index o 
Itude ‘Alu sic Magazine 78 
Exporters Lneyvelopedia: Including Supplements 6 
Kve, Ear, Nose, and Throat Monthly S 
Factory VMianagement and Maintenance 3 
Facts on File a 
Far Eastern Quarter, 0) 
Far Eastern Survey | 
Farm Journal and Country Gentleman 183 
Farm Quarterly : a 
\ Fazenda ess 2 
Fibre and Fabric , 2 
Field and Stream oo 
Film News 5 
Films in Review s 
Film World and A-V World I ( 
Fishing Gazette ‘) 
Florida Grower S 
Flower Grower 7 
Flying ; 77 
Food &: ieering 26 
Food Seckaihoes | 
Foreign Affairs 242 
Foreign Policy Bulletin 2 
Foreign Policy Bulletin and Headline Series 72 
Fortune 19G 
Foundry ; 1] 
Freeman 22 
French Review 2 
Furniture Age | 
Furniture Forum a 
Gastroenterology ld 
Geographical Review 10 
Geological Society of America, Bulletin 3 
Girl Scout Leader 
Glamour ee 10 
Glass Industry d J 
Good Housekeeping 184 
Grade Teacher oY 
Graphie Arts Monthly S 
La Hacienda o 
Harper's Bazaar 110 
Harper’s Magazine 270 
Harvard Business Review 22 
Harvard Law Review 36 
Heating, Piping, and Air Conditioning 0 
ligh Fidelity ‘ 13 ry 
Hispania : : o 
Hispanic American Historical Review - -- 98 
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United States as of Februa y 


MAGAZINES—continued 


Hit Parader 
Hoblhiies 
Holiday 
HHome Craftsman 
Horn 
Hospital 
Hospitals 
Hotel Management 
House and Garden 
House and Home 
House Beautiful 
Hudson Review 
Human Organization 


Humpty Dumpty’s Magazine 


I 


For Collectors 


Bor K 


Management 


Magazine of Building 


Illuminating Engineering 
Woman 

; to Legal Periodicals 

in Rubber World 
ingineering C 
and Labor Relations Review 

1 Voeational Edueation 
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nland Printer 
nstitute of International Education, News Bulletin 
nstitute of Radio Engineers: Proceedings 
Nstructor 
mté Ameri ihn } CoO ) l \ fT rs 
nterior Design and Di I l 
*T ~ 
nterr tional Co ve | Surgeons I; ry 
nternat 1 Cor | LO 
nt ional Free Trade Union News 
ernational House Quarterly 
nternational Index to Periodicals 
I national Labour Review 
, nal Org t 7 
nternational Photographer 
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s Hopkins Hospital Bullet 
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Ame un | re 
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Subscriptions place dinthe l nited States as of Februa j 


Journal 


of 


MAGAZINES— continued 


‘linieal Endocrinology and Metabolism 


( Ls 
Journal of Colloid Science 7 
Journal of Commerce, Weekly Edition 2 
Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psvchology 6 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology 20 
Journal of Dairy Science S 
Journal of Dental Research 15 
Journal of Education 14 
Journal of Educational Psychology 28 
Journal of Educational Research , 15 
Journal of Educational Sociology 
Journal of Engineering Education 3 
Journal of Experimental Education 6 
Journal of Experimental Medicine : 7 
Journal of Experimental Psychology 13 
Journal of Farm Economics 7 
Journal of Forestry : 9 
Journal of General Education 2 
Journal of General Physiology (5 
Journal of Geology : S 
Journal of Home Economics 33 
Journal of Housing 5 
Journal of Immunology . 11 
Journal of Infectious Diseases si 10 
Journal of Investigative Dermatology 5 
Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine sohbet 14 
Journal of Marketing 3 
Journal of Mathematics and Physies 6 
Journal of Metals eS 20 
Journal of Modern History 19 
Journal of Negro Education 4) 
Journal of Negro History | 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases s 
Journal of Nutrition 15 
Journal of Organic Chemistry 15 
Journal of Pediatrics 1 
Journal of Petroleum Technology 2 
Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics 7 
Journal of Philosophy 24 
Journal of Physical Chemistry 16 
Journal of Physical Education ; 6 
Journal of Political Economy 38 
Journal of Polities_ 2 
Journal of Psv chology 17 
Journal of Social Psychology 10 
Journal of the Aeronautical Sciences 3 
Journal of History of Ideas , 17 
Journal of Thoracie Surgery ; 4 
Journalism Quarterly 21 
Judaism _.- s 
Junior Arts and Activities 30 
Junior Natural History 21 
Junior Scholastic (Teacher Edition 2 
Kenvon Review 39 
Labor Zb 
Labor Law Journal 
Ladies’ Home Journal_. 255 
Land Eeconomics___ 1] 
Landscape Architecture z 3 
Language Learning 26 
Law and Contemporary Problems 7 
Library Journal  _ - 81 
Library Literature_ i 2 


Library Quarterly 12 
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criptions placed in the United States as of February 8, 1956—Continued 


MAGAZINE continued Numbe 


sville Cour ra ail ! Sunday 9 
all’s Magazin 116 
‘all’s Needlework 27 
‘all’s Pattern Bool Pe | 
raw-Hill, American Le 1 
hine Design 12 
hine 24 

PI nd product! ! ring ] 


Madem 


Magazine of Wall Street and Business Analvst 3 
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\I irine 
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i i > 

iement Review g 
Manufacturer’s Re ] 
Engineeri Shippn Revi 16 

News : 7 
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Mechanica Popular: Spanish Edition of Popular Mechanies 17 
Mee i 1 
Mech: 
Meech: 
Vedic: 
Men’ 





ix Illustrated & 
Clinies of N \ 1 As 


Mental Hvgien f 

Metal Finishing & 

Metal Progres lo 

\letronom« 11 

\letropol \Tus of Art, Bull 236 

Middle East Jou | Q9 
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Mode Materials H ? 
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Modern Packa 21 

Modern Photogr hy 70 
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Mode 2 

Modern Te ( 15 

Monthly Bulletin of Statisties Q 

Motion Picture and Television Magazi 
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MAGAZINES 


Viuseum News 

\lusical America 

\lusical Courier 

Musical Quart rly 

Muslin World 

Mv Weekly Reader (Grades 1-6 


Nation 


National Academy of Sciences Proceedi 


National Education Association Journal 
National Education Association: hesea! 
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Subscriptions placed in the United States as of February 8, 1956—Continued 


MAGAZINES—continued Number of 


g bscriptior & 
Photographie Society of America, Journal 
Photop!l 
Phvlon 
Physical Reviey 
Phvysies Today 
Plastics Industry 
Plavs 
Playthings 
Poetry 53 
Police Journal! 14 
Political Science Qua 
Popular Mi chanics A 
Popular Photograp! 114 


ii\ 


Ww 


ST et et Te OO 


Popular Scienes Monthly 245 
Poultry Processing and’ Marketing , l 
Poultry Science 19 
Poultrvma 5 
Power 23 
Power | nemect {) 7 


Practical Home ‘Econo! ics 16 


Presbyterian Life ] 


_— 


Printe! I 14 
Product Engineer 22 
Prof SS101 il PI rit I ( - 3 
Protitable Hobbies 2 10 
Progressive Architectur 24 
Pro CSSI1\ | i = = on 14 
Pr ress e | r y 12 
Psychiat : l 
Pay e Ou \ J 2 
Psychological Abs : 2 


— 
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a 
= 
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Ut de CO OO ee COI 
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Ou ( \ Medicus zi a 16 
Qua rlv J of | : 15 
Q 1 v of I Ra [ s 12 
Qu rly Revie f | 11 
Ouick | Foods ker P : 2 
RCAR 11 
Rad I s News r - 104 
R sion W - 
Ra ry 
Railway Ag : 19 
Reader's Diges 

English ] 5963 

F E ; ; 5 

i , , } 79 

P ruese | See S es da Reader’s Diges 
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Subscriptions placed in the United States as of February 8, 


MAGAZINES—continued 


Recreation 

Rec book 

Refrigerating ‘ngineering 

Reporter 

Restaurant Management 

Review of Economies and Statistics 
Review of Educational Research 
Review of Inter-American Bibliography 
Review of Modern Physies 

Review of Polities 

teview of Scientific Instruments 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 
Revista Diesel 

Revista [beroamericana 

Rice Journal! 

toads and Streets 

tock Products 

totarian 

Rubber Age 

Rudder 

Rural Sociology 

Russian Review 

SAE Journal (Society of Automotive Engineers, Ine 
Sales Management 

Saturday Evening Post 

Saturday Review 

Scholastic Coach 

School and Community 

School and Society 


School Arts: The Art Edueation Magazine 


School i xecutive 
School Review 
Science 


I 


cience Digest 
cience Education 
cienee News Letter 
Science Teacher 
Scientific American 
Scientific Monthly 
Seotts Monthly Journal 
Scouting 
Seleeciones Del Reader’s Digest: 
Spanish Kdition 
Portuguese Edition 
Senior Scholastic (Teachers Edition 
Seventeen_ - 
Sewage and Industrial Wastes 
Sewanee Review 
Sign of the Times 
Skyways ; 
Soap and Sanitary Specialties 
Social Casework 
Social Education 
Social Forces 
Social Research 
Social Science 
Social Service Review 
Social Studies - 
Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine Proceedings 
Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers Journal 
Sociology and Social Research 
Soil Science_ 5 
South Atlantie Quarterly 
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Subse 


} iptions placed inti 
MAGAZINES Cc 


Writer’s Digest 

Yachting 

Yale Law Journal 

Yale Review 

Young Men 

Youth Leader’s Digest 
subser 


Total magazine 


IptLions 


(‘hristian Science Monitor 

Louisville Courier Journal 

New York Herald Tribun 
Daily lav 
Sundav Book Review 


New York Tim 


and sine 


es: 


Domestie Edition: 
Dailv an 
Sunday only 


Sun lav 


\i crohiln ‘dition 

' rnational Edition: Dailv and Sur 
Pittsburgh Courier (Negro daily 
: Lou 5 Post Dispatel DWailv a Sul ls 
San Francisco Chronicle: 

Dailv and Sunda‘ 

Sunday only 
Wa vton Post ey 3 He 

Dailv and Sunda 


Lotal hewspaper su 


We sh 


ption 


Mr. Rooney. 


Un ted States as 


all reconvene tomorrow 


MO! ning 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRI 
Mr. Pri ston. The committee il] ome to order 
In the absence of Mr. Rooney, who is tied up with : 
from New York this morning, put may be here this 
will proceed in his absence and take up where we lef 
aiternoon. 
[ believe we were on page 40 of the justifications and 
discussion of the item “Press and publication acti es 


n Republics are 
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for fiscal 1957. 
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countries. In Argentina we have newsreel inserts, and four 1-reel 
documentaries. 

In Bolivia, special production emphasizing our technical assistance 
and our economic aid. 

In Brazil, 10 shorts on our technical assistance and economic aid, 
and 1 project for $100,000. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. Chile is next. 

Mir. SrrerBertr. Yes, and I see that is classified for one of the items. 

Another item is four 1-reel documentaries on American enterprise 
in Chile, $20,000, and three 1-reel films on technical assistance at 
$12,400. 

Then we have Ecuador, 2-reel 16-millimeter film on technical 
assistance programs, $7,500, and programs supported by similar films 
in the remaining countries shown there. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Presron. Proceed with the other items on page 53 of the 
justifications. 

ADDITIONAL MOBILE UNITS 


Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. There is an increase of $21,960 for the 
operation of 12 additonal mobile units operating in 9 Latin American 


countrie This is for the showing of our pictures in the outlying 
cities a towns 
Mr. Preston. Units already are available. It is simply the 


operation of them? 

Mr. Srrerpert. This is for 12 additional, the operation of 12 
additional units. The additional units so made available would 
appear under the motion-picture medium later. 


Mr. Preston. Very well. 
REPLACEMENT Ol! PROJECTORS 


Mr. Srrerpertr. That is part of the increase. The other is $24,528 
for the replacement of new projectors and the purchase of new pro- 
jectors, and a substantial increase in the prints of these pictures we 
are discussing to the extent of 5,000 film prints. 

Those two items add up to the increase of $46,488, which make up 
the tot al increase we dise usse YE of S$?62.069, 

Mr. Sueehen, This simply includes the operation of these pro- 
jectors and not purchase of them. That is included later on, is it not? 

Mir. Srrerperr. Yes; that is right. This is the field cost for the 


operation of these projectors 


MISSION LIBRARIES, CULTURAL ACTIVITIES, EXHIBITS, ETC. 


Mr. Preston. Next item under this general heading is ‘‘Libraries., 

cultural activities, exhibits, et cetera.”’ There is an increase of 
415. Overall request is in the amount of $1,000,070. 

Mr STREIBERT. That increase consists of 5 classes. The 2 largest 
items are exhibits for $341,427, and book translations and promotio1 
»f books bv local authors ray $234 000 

Mr. Preston. Let us put the top of page 54 in the record, then. 








iw 


ol 


(The matter referred to follows:) 
Mission libra ies. c¢ dtural ac fivitres, ¢ hibits. ete 


The following activities are included under this heading: 


1 ictual 1956 esti 1957 ¢ r ce 
nate at : 

Information center operations $17, 372 $28 847 $54. 523 $25. 676 
Book translations and promotion of books by local 

authors 129, 036 126, 000 360, 000 234, 000 
Loeal purchase of newspapers, periodicals, and books 

for presentations 16, 614 22,715 88, 728 66, O13 
Exhibits 14, 367 69, 273 410, 700 341, 427 
Cultural and English teaching activities 34, 750 27, 820 86, 119 58, 209 

Total, libraries, cultural activities, exhibits, ete 212, 139 274. 655 1. 000. 070 725. 4] 


INFORMATION CENTER OPERATIONS 


Mr. SrremBert. The increase of $25,676 for the information 
center operations is to provide for new reading rooms in 2 posts, and 
to maintain 23 new book loan collections. These are books which 
are loaned out from our libraries and increase the usefulness of these 
libraries in 6 major countries. 

For example, it provides for 6 such loan collections in Mexico and 
6 in Bolivia. 

The book translation and promotion of books by local authors is an 
important increase, and this is requested in order to get more of our 
books published in the Spanish language and in Portuguese. It pro- 
vides for a total of 90 such additions, which is an increase of 35 over 
last vear in Spanish, 90 books in Portuguese, also an increase of 33 
over the Portuguese translations last vear. 

These titles will deal with American capitalism and free enterprise, 
support of the democratic system, and exposure of the threat of 
communism. 


PURCHASE Ol NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, AND BOOKS FOR PRESENTATIONS 


The next item is the purchase of newspapers, periodicals, and books 
for presentations, an increase of $88,728. 

Mr. Preston. That is the estimate, is it not? 

Mr. StreiBert. $66,013 increase, yes. That increase is to provide 
for additional presentation resources in the larger countries of Latin 
America—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. 

The increase in exhibits 

Mr. Preston. Before vou go to exhibits, Mr. Streibert, do you have 
any breakdown or list of the books you propose to circulate under 
this appropriation? You see, vou don’t break it down as among 
newspapers, periodicals, and books. 

Mr. StremBert. I have that, sir. The increase in books would be 
an increase of 19,166 books at a unit cost of $3.10 each, total of 
$59,412. 

The newspapers and periodicals would be an increase of 815 such 
subscriptions at an average unit cost of $8.10, total of $6,601. Those 
are newspapers and periodicals sent from the United States. 

Mr. Preston. To libraries and individuals? 
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Mr. Strererr. To individuals, libraries, Government people, 
institutions. 

Mr. Preston. That makes up the total; does it? 

Mr. Srremerrr. Yes. The large increase is in books. As I said, it 
is an increase of 19,166 books. These are the locally procured books. 
There are additional presentation books in the Information Center 
Section of the request. 

Mr. Presron. Is there in the justifications any place which reveals 
the total sum requested for presentation of books and periodicals? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir; the table at page 25 of the justifications 
includes the worldwide cost of presentations—books, newspapers, and 
related costs. 

Mr. Presron. It is not broken down, though, between books and 
periodicals; is it? 

Mr. Srerperr. No, sir. We can supply that information. 

Mr. Presron. At this point in the record insert a statement show- 
ing the total amount carried in this entire budget for the presentation 
of books and the amount for the presentation of periodicals, 

Mr. Posner. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And other pertinent information, such as the number 
of books, number of newspapers and number of magazines. 

Mr. Strerpertr. Number of subscriptions? 

Mr. Posner. All right, sir. 

The matter referred to follows:) 


Worldwide presentation program fiscal year 1956 and 1957, books, magazines 


newspapers, and related costs 


USIS Mission cost) Domestic support rotal 
iscal year 1956 


umber, Amount Number | Amount | Number , Amount 


Books $2,604 | $130, 871 462,036 | $433, 241 504, 640 $564, 112 
Magazines 522 4,531 9, 630 TR. O03 10, 152 82. 534 
Newspapers 10, 627 362, 567 69 3, 450 10, 696 366, O17 
Other publications (1 Ss. G rmment, 
U.N. and State document 7, 684 13, 448 7, 684 15, 448 
Subtotal ! me 53, 753 497, 969 479, 419 528, 142 533,172 | 1,026,111 


Related costs 
{ S. Book Exchange review and 


shipment of donated material 31, O35 31,035 
Packing and shipping 30, 100 30, 100 
Overseas inland freight 23, 246 23, 246 

Total, fiseal year 1956 521, 215 589, 277 1, 110, 492 


Fiseal year 1957 


Books 162, 428 501,025 1,259,483 1, 103,742 1,421,914 | 1, 604, 767 
Magazines 1,133 9, 481 16, 350 132, 435 17, 483 141, 916 
Newspapers 12,148 134, 218 312 15, 600 12, 455 449, 818 
Other publications (U.S. Government, 
U. N. and State documents 36, 206 63, 361 36, 206 63, 361 
Subtotal 175, 704 944, 724 (1,312,351 |1, 315,138 (1, 488,058 | 2, 259, 862 
Related costs 
U. S. Book Exchange (review and 
shipment of donated materials 35, 000 35, 000 
Packing and shipping 64, 300 64, 300 
Overseas inland freight 22, 204 22, 204 
Total, fiseal year 1957 : 966, 928 1, 414, 438 2, 381, 366 








EXHIBITS 


Mr. Presron. The next item is exhibits. 

Mr. Srrerbert. Exhibits, composed partly of $290,000 for the 
operating expenses connected with showing seven major exhibits 
in the area during the entire fiscal year. Two will be available for 


the full year and 5 for an average of 6 months during the year. An 
additional $57,500 for the operation of 23 of what we call do-it-yourself 
tvpe of exhibits for atoms for peace are included here. Those are 


knockdown exlubits which can be shipped readily, moved around and 
set up on the spot without any construction costs or expert help. 

Then we have $63,200 for 215 smaller, cultural type exhibits, 
and locally prepared exhibits. 

The seven major exhibits are distributed as follows: 

Three atoms for peace, 1 for United States science for peace, 1 
for the President’s open sky and mutual inspection plan, and 2 on 
American capitalism. 

These larger exhibits, of course, are designed for showing in the big 
metropolitan centers. 

Mr. Presron. At this point we shall insert page 56 of the justifica- 
tions in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


THe AMERICAN REPUBLICS AREA 
Mission libraries, cultural activities, er} roils, ete 


The following schedule refleets the distribution of the 1957 estimate by tvpe 
of exhibit: 


Number 0 
Type! Numbet mont! 
showing . 
A toms-for-peace: 
Medium panel 2 2 1 $120, 000 
Reactor (pavilion 1 f 000 
Dismountable (do-it-y \urself)? 23 ( 57, SMM) 
United States science for peace: Medium panel ] t 10), O00 
Mutual inspection for peace: Medium panel l f 0), OOO 
(merican capitalism: Medium panel 2 t 10, OOO 
All other types: Original art, paintings, photos, murals, win- 
dow display kits, etc 915 63. 20K 
Total ; 110, 700 


1 


See Information Center Service section of this budget for description of exhibit types 
22 medium panel exhibits and 4 dismountable exhibits are available in 1956 


Mr. Presron. In inspecting page 56 it is noted that two exhibits 
of atoms-for-peace for 12 months showing average a cost of $5,000 
per month per exhibit. 

What goes into the cost of operating this exhibit and making up 
the sum of $5,000? This sum does not include the cost of the exhibit 
but just for operating it. What goes into the cost of operations? 

Mr. Srreispert. I can give you the breakdown of these operating 
costs on a 6 months’ basis. It will total $30,000 for the 6 monthis. 

Mr. Preston. All right. 

Mr. SrreErBERT. Rental of space for 150 days at $20 a day, $3,000. 

Contractual lectures, 2 at $150 a month, $1,800. 
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Contractual maintenance and operation crews, ushers, equipment, 
operators, 5 at $100 a month, $3,300. 

Then the contractual cost. of erecting, et: transportation 
to the next city for showing, 6 locations figured, $3,000 each for that 
erecting, dismantling, and so forth, $18,000. 

Miscellaneous contractual labor, utilities, fuel, local purchase of 
supplies, printing of invitations, stationery, and so forth, $4,200. 
That is a total of $30,000 for a 6 months estimate of operating costs. 

Mr. Preston. Do you keep the exhibit 1 month? 

Mr. Srrererr. In one place. 

Mr. Presron. In one place? 

Mr. Srremertr. Yes, sir. We have now had a great deal of 
experience with these particular exhibits with atoms-for-pet wee. They 
are extremely effective. The public is very much interested in them, 
and it is a major project proposed for 1957 as an offset to the increas- 
ing clamor and demand for some limitation on the use of nuclear energy 
for war. 

These exhibits demonstrate that nuclear energy can really be 
devoted to the benefit of mankind rather than his destruction, and, 
as indicated, we plan a large expansion of this worldwide. 

Mr. Preston. That sort of sentiment comes from the more neutral 
people. 

Mr. Srremerr. Well, it depends on those working on it. In 
Brazil, for example, with the Communist Party, that is their party 
line. While | wouldn’t say Brazil is at all neutralist, the question 
of not using nuclear weapons at all is a straight worldwide policy of 
the Communist Party. 

Mr. Presron. These figures vou have given us about the cost of 
these two exhibits, they must be average figures. Your rent would 
not be the same thing in every community? 

Mr. Srremerr. Averages and estimates based on our expe rience. 

Mir. Presron. Your experience is $600 a month for rent wherever 
vou go? 

Mr. Srreiperr. $600 a month, because we go in and out. If you 
have to get good locations, which is obviously what vou have to do, 
that is it. 

Mir. Preston. You don’t use the same average throughout the 
justifications. Is this for the American Republics area? 

Mr. Posner. | believe, sir; we have substantially the same averages 
in all areas 

Mr. Presrox. We will come to that a little later on and we will 
compare them 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir 

Mr. Presroxn. You also have the same rate for the American 
capitalism exhibit, $5,000 per month 

Mr. Posner. That is right 

Mr. Preston. Is that exhibit anywhere near as elaborate as the 
atoms for peace? 

Mr. Stremerr. Yes, it would be. I would say it would be even 
more so because it ts a difficult thing to de ‘pict. 

Mr. Presrox. You have not used this exhibit vet, have vou? 

Mr. Srremerrt. This is the one I referred to where we have con- 
structed a pilot model to be shown here under the auspices of the 
Advertising Council in Washington 
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Mr. Preston. But you do not know what will be entailed in its 
construction. 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. It is the nearest estimate you can get based 
on experience. 

Mr. Preston. Proceed. 


CULTURAL AND ENGLISH-TEACHING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. StrerBert. Cultural and English-teaching activities, increase of 
$58,299, which would provide for $33,333 for expanded cultural activi- 
ties in Argentina, Bolivia, Mexico, Panama, particularly emphasizing 
lecture programs, utilizing those nationals who have traveled through 
the United States, as well as Americans visiting in the countries 
concerned. 

Mr. Preston. In order to save some time in the future, I believe 
this would be the proper place to place in the record a chart or table 
showing the total amount contained in the budget for cultural activities 
and the total amount contained in the budget for English-teaching, 
the entire request. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


English teaching, music and other cultural activities 


[In thousands of dollars] 


1. English teaching $137 $221 $462 
2. Cultural activities and music R&S 734 2 056 


Total 1, 020 155 » 518 


Mr. Preston. Proceed. 

Mr. Streipert. Binational centers is next. 

Mr. Bow. Can we get an explanation on the purchase of books at 
this point in the record? 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Streibert, could you give us some brief explanation 
of the item No. 2, page 57, referring to the local purchase of additional 
English-teaching materials in the various countries, why we need them, 
how they will be used, how they will be distributed, and the types of 
materials? 

Mr. SrrerBert. That English-teaching material is highly specialized 
to give a quick and effective instruction in speaking the English 
language. 

We find that in our English-teaching activities the normally accepted 
academic type of learning of the language is not effective and not 
what is wanted. 

For example, in Bolivia we would have this English teaching in 
connection with the military academy, labor unions, and other 
elements of the Government. 

We find an enormous interest and demand for English teaching, 
that is demand for learning of the English language, which, of course, 
is useful for our purposes. 
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Where we can cooperate with the government, as in Bolivia, and 
help key people learn the English language, we purchase textbooks 
and materials for them. This increase for such local purchase of 
textbooks and materials for Bolivia is $1,300, and it is $1,500 for con- 
tract English teaching with Government elements and labor unions, 
for a $2,800 increase in that area. 

Mr. Bow. In each of these countries is English now taught in the 
schools? 

Mr. Srrerpertr. Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. Bow. How many teachers would you anticipate would be in- 
volved in the program, that is nationals who would be taking these 
courses? Have you any estimate on that? 

Mr. Srrerperr. | have an estimate under the English teaching 
classes that we conduct in our binational centers, but this item is just 
for supplying some materials and books for specialized uses. _I could 
not give the number. I don’t know how many of these Bolivian 
Government elements and military would be involved. 

Mr. Bow. From your investigation of this matter, to what extent 
has the Soviet been doing this—sending materials to these countries? 

Mr. Srrerpert. T he ‘re is no interest to my knowledge in learning the 
Russian language in these areas, or any place to which I have been. 
Of course, the Russians would not be interested in aiding the teaching 
of English, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


MISSION BINATIONAL CENTER ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Preston. The next item deals with the binational center ac- 
tivities. This represents an Increase of $472,100. This program for 
1957 provides ageney su] peer at 63 centers—51 existing and 12 new. 
The number of American grantees onan be ine weeded from 66 to 98, 
and the eash grant assistance from $88,500 to $240,600. 

| think the committee understands what this program is. I will 
ask vou this, Mr. Streibert: In sending these people over to these 
binational centers it virtually amounts to the enlargement of the ex- 
change of persons program ; does it not? 

Mr. Srreinertr. No. If I may say so, these are full-time jobs that 
these — perform. You have a director for each of the centers, 


and then an assistant or English teache f. We find that the staffs in 
these centers need supervision and need direction in the methods of 
teaching. That is what our grantees do. 


We find that the binational center operations are much more 
effective in most cases with more than one grantee because they 
need help in teaching. There is a great shortage of English teachers 
who can teach according to these methods. This is one of the most 
important services that we render and which suit our purposes. 
lt is just fortunate that there is this enormous interest in and demand 
for learning the English language: and, of course, it not only exposes 
those individuals to the basic materials which are a means of com- 
munication in the English language but the teaching material itself 
helps carry out United States ol bjectives. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Streibert, give us a list of the places where you 
would establish the nine new binational centers. 

Mr. Strerpnert. There were 12 new ones, I believe, sir. 
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Mr. Preston. All right, cover the 12 new centers. 

Mr. Srrerpert. One in Argentina, two new centers in Bolivia, 
three additional centers in Brazil, two additional centers in Colombia, 
one in Mexico, one in Nicaragua, two in Peru. I believe that covers 
12 new centers. 

Mr. Preston. Just briefly for the record, do the local countries 
participate in the cost of these centers? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. The particular arrangements vary in 
the different cities, but typically these centers are operated by a 
board of directors consisting usually of a majority of local nationals 
who are prominent citizens, businessmen, educators. Then there are 
a few American businessmen, and usually representatives of our 
Embassy. These are all nonprofit, of course, and the operation of 
the binational centers is in the hands of the directors. 

We supply the American directors and one or two or more assist- 
ants as the size demands, and the classes held in English are held at 
a fee, and that income is used to maintain the premises and pay 
operating expenses. 

In some of the newer centers that income is not quite sufficient to 
pay all the expenses, and that is why we have cash grants 

In other areas, old established centers, they have ample funds. — In 
some cases, as in Sao Paulo, the municipality gave a very valuable 
piece of ground for a new center. They have raised their own money 
for a new building, and that is in process of erection. 

Mr. Prestox. Are some subsidized by local governments? 

Mr. Srrerpertr. Not subsidized on operating expenses but sub 
sidized by grant of land in some instances. 

Mr. Presron. It is not on a budgeted basis? 

Mr. Srretperr. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. I notice in this American Republics area there ts a nota- 
tion that in order to carry out the binational program for 1957 an 
increrzse will be required here in Washington. That was true in 
several of the other items. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUESTED INCREASE UNDER INFORMATION CENTER 
SERVICE 


Mr. Bow. | note on page 196 of the justifications an increase of 
$947,145 in the American Republics area, under ‘Information Center 
service. 

That $947,145 will be in addition to the items which you have been 
testifying to here? 

Mr. STrREIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. Is there any place where you have a breakdown of the 
$947,145 as to these various items? 

Mr. SrTrEIBERT. Yes, it comes up in the Information Center Service. 

Mr. Bow. I couldn’t find from hurried examination where you have 
the breakdown. I wonder if it would not be well at this point in the 
record, if we have completed this particular area, to insert a breakdown 
of that $947,145 so we get a clear picture of this amount? 

Mr. SrreiBert. Yes, we will be glad to put that in. 
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Mr. Presron. Very well. We will have that inserted at this point 
in the record, 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Breakdown of increase am infor mation center service support for the American 
Re publics area 
Item Cost 

Information centers _ $65, 495 
Jinational center material ; = 108, 601 
Presentations 87, 500 
English teaching __ 63,000 
Musie : _ 26, 500 
exhibits 7 : __... 396, 049 
Low-priced books 200, 000 

Total 947, 145 


ALL OTHER MISSION PROGRAM EXPENSES 


Mr. Preston. The next item is No. 10, “All other mission program 
expenses,”’ increase of $227,497. That is found on page 60 of the 
justifications. 

We will insert at this point in the record the top half of page 60. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


All other mission program expense 


The following activities are included under this heading: 


+ 
ners 
1955 ac- 1956 esti- | 1957 esti- me a 
: 0 
tual mat mat 

CcTeast 
Representation allowances $5, 604 $8, 700 $42, 000 $33, 300 
Local orientation program 10, 600 20, 000 35, 000 15, 000 
Supplies and equipment for missions 44, O17 44, 737 64, 179 4, 442 
Program direction 32, 679 6Y, 185 132, 291 63, 106 
Administrative expenses paid directly from mission allotments 218, 852 227. 530 334, 179 106, 649 
rotal, other mission program expenst 311, 752 380, 152 607, 649 227, 497 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Me. Preston. Briefly refer to these by item, Mr. Streibert. First 
vou have representation allowances. 

Mr. Srrerpert. | was debating whether to speak to representation 
allowances worldwide first or discuss it in the American Republics 
areas. 

Mir. Preston. Off the record. 

Discussion held off the record.) 

Me. Preston. Representation allowances shows an increase in 
fiscal 1957 from $8,700 in fiscal vear 1956 to $42,000 in 1957. That 
requires some explanation. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir; we feel that the amount which is per- 
mitted to our representatives for representation is very Important in 
our type of work. We know that on a worldwide basis, at least, our 
representatives, for each dollar of the amount allowed, actually do 
spend about $2 out of their own pockets. 

Obviously, if they are driven to that extent in spending their own 


} 


money, the opportunities, if granted additional money, would 
quite substantial 


i 
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This is a kind of activity which requires contact with individuals 
We are seeking to sell them ideas and to explain what we stand for in 
the world, and it is an absolute necessity that a certain amount of 
hospitality be returned if accepted on their part, or that they reach 
out and seek to entertain important kev individuals, people like editors, 
publishers, Government officials, Ministry of Edueation people, 
Ministry of Information, and even in the cultural field, those in charge 
of educational institutions. 

We go to great lengths to maintain a substantial staff in these coun- 
tries. We have adequate manpower, and to make it effective il 
should be given sufficient entertainment funds so that it can function 
to the best advantage. 

Mr. Preston. How many countries are included in the American 
Republics area? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Twenty-two. 

Mr. Preston. And vou are providing funds for 75 senior officers? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir, an average of $500 per vear per senior 
officer, or an average of $10 a week almost. 

Mr. Preston. I am not referring to anything before me which 
would be accurate, but my recollection is that this average of $500 
per vear would be higher than the average for the State Department ; 
is it not? 

Mr. Posner. I do not believe so, sir. 

Mr. Preston. What is the State Department, since you seem to 
have the answer? 

Mr. Posner. Total representation allowance for the State Depart- 
ment is now in the neighborhood of $700,000 and their request is 
for $1 million, I believe, as contrasted to the estimate here of $250,000. 
We do not have a precise comparison of the allowance per officer, but 
my recollection is that the average, even on the requested basis, will 
still leave us under that for the senior officials of the Department. 

Mr. Preston. It would be interesting to find out, and we will do 
so, but I doubt that for the comparable position in the State Depart- 
ment that the average is as high as $500 per vear. 

Mr. SrrerBert. [ must say we have only 1, 2, or 3 officers to which 
this would be allocated in most of the countries, with the exception 
of the 2 largest, Brazil and Mexico, where it would be as high as 17 
in Brazil and 13 in Mexico. 

In the rest of the countries it is only 1, 2, or 3 officers. 

Mr. Preston. You are doing a different type of representation, too, 
from.that of the State Department? 

Mr. SrrerBpertr. Yes, that is correct so far as a comparison with the 
Ambassador is concerned. But so far as our public affairs officers 
are concerned, we are trying to get things done. We have salesmen 
in the sense that we are trving to sell newspapers to carry our material 
We are trving to get people to support our policies. 

The State Department has varying other types of functions, diplo 
matie and with the Government. 

This is like expense money that any sales organization would incur, 
an organization which has salesmen out in the field. 
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SUMMARY OF REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES IN BUDGET 

Mr. Presron. We might insert in the record at this point the total 
wmount in the budget for representation. 

Mr. Srrermperr. Very well, sir. 

The matter referred to follows:) 


Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars is requested for representation allow- 
ances abroad. This is an increase of $200,000 from the $50,000 available during 
the current fiscal year. 


Summary of representation expenses 
Legislative limitation: 
LO55 
1056 


L957 


535, 000 
920, 000 
} 250, 000 


rOpPOser 


By area 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimat 
Ann 1 Republic $5, 604 $8, 700 $42. O00 
ure 13, 410 17, 650 87, O00 
} | t 7. 520 11, 550 94, OOO 
N\ | t 7, 699 12, 100 62, 000 
4, 233 50, 000 250, 000 


Nin NLAGNI SON What sort of accounting do vou get of the e 
CS O] these representation allowances? 
NI 


\pendi- 


Posner. Each representation payment is made on the basis 
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ied voucher from the individual officer, which is also approved 
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rein ursed on a voucher | asis. 
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vi Posner. Hf he certifies that thts In is connection with 2 valid 
purpose, for personal contact or representation, Ves, sir. 
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This week we have the group from Latin America. We find it useful 
out of this total of 7,000 employed all over the world to bring from 
these areas a small selected group of the best people, and those who 
have been with us the longest, for indoctrination and orientation. 

Mr. Preston. From the overall standpoint this is just furthes 
activity in the field of exchange of persons? 

Mr. Srrerpert. These are our emplovees. 

Mr. Preston. The purpose for bringing them is to do the same 
thing to them that we would do to some person we bring here in the 
exchange program? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Except that is voluntary and educational. These 
are required courses. 

Mr. Preston. |t is a very great show, I am sure. 

Mr. Srrerperr. Yes. It is exposing foreigners to the Unite 
States in that sense, of course. 

Mr. Presron. Sure it is. 

\t this point in the record dnsert the total amount for local orien 
tation throughout all other areas, and give us total figures, please 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Worldwide summary. local orientat 


N I A N \ 

eri ibli ‘ ‘ 
ropes: | : 

} } N 1 

total 24 ( + 

LIES A i IPM i MISSIO 

\ ] . ry’ . oi » a = oa sa Cia | 
\ir. Preston. The next item under this heading is “Supp! 


‘quipment for missions,’’ increase of $9,442. 


tet 
\ir. Strerpert. The increase will permit purchase of 4 additiona 


vehicles and 3 office machines. Four vehicles, at a cost of $8,542 
and the machines are Spanish typewriters, total cost, S900 

\lr. Preston. Where are the cars to be used, the vehicles? Do 
vou have it handy? 


Mir. Strerserr. Argentina, Brazil, Guatemala, and Mexico 


I OGRAM Tt I N A iH 

Nir. Presron. Let us vO tO the next item, ‘Progra | tion 
nerease of $6 >, LOG. This Is actually tray el expense, | OL: 

\ir. STREIBERT. It is travel for the public affairs officers and 
staffs from the capital cities to the outlying recional po Or supel 
vision of those posts. We want to vet as much supe VISION as po 


sipie: S20.200 1s for research studies in Argentina, DraZil, and \ AICO, 
Chis would be for research study in Argentina of $1,200, for example 
nn contributions of United States free enterprise to Argentina, to 
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material with which to publicize our United States investment of 
capital, free capital in Argentina. 

In Brazil it is to make a series of studies to determine the Brazilian 
attitude and opinion in key cities toward the United States and toward 
our foreign policies, particularly as against communism, and also 
to study the reaction to our USIS media programs so as to give us 
more information on whether we are using the right media and flowing 
it most effectively. That would be $15,000 increase. 

We are spending very substantial sums in Brazil. It is the largest 
country in Latin America, and research of this type would be valuable 
evaluation for our operations there. 

Mr. Presron. This is in addition to the other research and intelli- 
gence request in the budget, is it? 

Mr. SrrerBerr. Yes; these are spent in the field. 

Mr. Preston. Who would you spend $1,200 with in order to develop 
this information about Argentina? 

Mr. Srrerpertr. Usually these research projects are with local 
research organizations. ‘This is contracted out in most cases. 

As for Argentina perhaps Mr. Mattison can speak on that. 

Mr. Marrison. That is a small contract job with a local organiza- 
tion, Mv. Chairman, who do the work in the preparation of question- 
naires, and in connection with making a survey on the order of 80 to 
100 different firms, United States firms operating in Argentina as to 
their procedures with respect to public relations, and related questions 
which would yield the information we think would be useful. 


ROLE OF OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES IN COLLECTION OF INFORMATION 
AND RESEARCH 


Mr. Preston. Every member of this committee has this thought 
in mind right at this moment: 

Aren't we getting into the same field that the commercial attaché 
in the embassy operates in and the same field ICA operates in? 

Mr. Marrison. This is public opinion, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Don’t they do the same thing? Don’t they seek 
this same sort of information? Iam sure they do. 

Mr. Marrison. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Or are they operating in the dark? 

Mr. Marrison. That information did not exist in the case of 
Argentina when we started. 

Mr. Preston. You mean to tell me ICA and the commercial 
attaché in the Emb: wy are operating in the dark without any of this 
information? . ou boys get it, and you say, “Here it is. We got it 
and you couldn’t’’? 

Mr. Marrison. No, sit 

Mr. Preston. Let us get down to this. Aren’t vou sure that the 
ICA people know more about the American operation in these 
foreign countries, the industrial operations, than you will ever find 
out with a $1,200 survey studv? Aren’t vou sure of that? 

Mr. Marrison. No, su 

Mr. Preston. You are not? Do you have any faith at all in the 
ICA Administration? 

Mr. Marrison. A great deal, and we work very closely with them, 
particularly in Latin America 
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Mr. Preston. That is an interesting response that you just gave. 

Do vou have any idea what our budget is in Brazil or in Argentina 
under the ICA operation? 

Mr. Martison. Well, i 

Mr. Presron. Runs Jord the millions, does it not? 

Mr. Marrison. We have no record of an ICA program in Argentina. 

Mr. Preston. I should have said Argentina, because that is where 
the $1,200 research job is. With this new government in Argentina 
the American policy has been to cooperate, has it not? 

Mr. Marrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We are making them loans and doing various things 
to assist them economically, are we not? 

Mr. Marrison. Mr. Chairman, I have no knowledge of an ICA 
program in Argentina. 

Mr. Preston. Is there one? 

Mr. Marrison. I believe not, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Mavbe there isn’t. 

Mr. CiLevencer. How about the Foreign Commerce Section? 
They want money for the same kind of operation. 

Mr. Presron. Correct. Under the Department of Commerce, the 
Bureau there would have all of this information at their fingertips. 
Do vou believe that? 

Mr. Marrison. | believe not the particular kind of detail that we 
ask for. 

Mr. Preston. You people are in the information business, not 
primarily to gather information but to disseminate information. 
It seems from this, and of course this is a small amount to be talking 
about, but if this is something we are starting and we are going to 
expand we might as well settle it right now. 

It is apparent you are beginning to collect information rather than 
disseminate it. 

Mr. SrrerBert. I would like the witness, if he would, to clarify 
the purpose of this. I think there is some question as to what kind 
of information we are trying to gather. It is not for commercial 
purposes at all. 

Will you so clarify it 


») 


PURPOSE OF RESEARCH SURVEY 


Mr. Marrison. We have a problem that rests in public opinion. 
One of the major facets of our problem in Argentina, as in other coun- 
tries, is seeking to counter Communist propaganda about the nature 
of our economic system and our capitalism in the country at hand, and 
the specific impact of American companies on public opinion.  Fur- 
ther, we seek a positive understanding of the fact that their operations 
are for the mutual benefit of both countries. Before we can proceed 
to try to bring the facts of the matter to the attention of the public 
and influential groups and officials, we must know what is thought 
about our operations there in the field of American business invest- 
ments. These tend to be intangibles which are outside of the realm 
of straight commercial reporting or anything we have access to. 

Mr. Cievencer. If I might comment right there, ever since | 
have sat on this committee, on this activity, practically everything 
has been intangible as to results. We sit here and are expected to 
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appropriate hundreds of millions of dollars; yet we have nothing con- 
crete to measure the results obtained. I speak from a sort of frustra- 
tion. I have probed and you know I have probed in the days when I 
was chairman and as long as I have been on the committee to find out 
what was cooking, what was happening and, so far, it is just more 
intangibles; that we cannot find anything to evaluate. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Clevenger, what we are getting is really a lot 
of smoke signals from these countries, but you cannot read them. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is right. It seems to be the old tendency 
to grow. It is like this field of research that is now costing the country 
hundreds of millions of dollars and now you see the result of thai. 
Here is one group calling the other harsh names over missile research, 
after we have spent hundreds of millions of dollars. And we are get- 
ting into too many fields of that kind and following none of them very 
well. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We could submit the kinds of questions we are 
asking in this survey. Ido not know how voluminous it would be, or 
whether it would clarify what we are after. If the questions are 
brief, I would like to submit them. 

Mr. Bow. Do I understand these are questionnaires sent to Ameri- 
can firms in Argentina? 

Mr. Srrerpertr. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. | would like to ask this question. If a letter went from 
Mr. Streibert’s office to some American firms over his signature, re- 
questing information, would that not get just the same result as if 
some company down in Argentina sent out the questionnaire? In 
fact, would not they be more inclined to respond to the Director’s 
request, he being a United States employee, than an outside agency? 

I send out 140,000 questionnaires a year to people in my area and 
it does not cost me anywhere near this amount. Now why cannot 
this come from Mr. Streibert’s office? We know who the American 
firms are, we know the information we seek, and is there any reason 
that could not be done? 

Mr. SrreIBERT. Physically it can be done, of course, if we got 
from down there the exact people we want to address. Then there 
is the work in compiling these answers, interpreting them, sum- 
marizing them and making them useful for us. 

I would think it would be more economical to do a survey of the 
nature suggested, rather than do it from the United States. 

Some of these, I am reminded, are personal interviews. 

May I submit the questions we are discussing for the record? 

Mr. Preston. Yes, you may submit them. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 





ARGENTINA RESEARCH Stupy ($1,200) 


EXPLANATION OF $1,200 IN 1957 BUDGET 


This is to continue a contract arrangement with a local individual in Buenos 
Aires (this man is now under contract). It is for an extension of a research study, 
made in fiscal year 1956, on contributions to the welfare of Argentina by United 
States business firms operating in the country. The contractor would obtain 
more data, case histories, etc., from the United States firms. He would continue 
to assist in evaluating the material and its appeal for Argentina readers, and in 
preparing articles for publication. 
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BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE 


USIS Buenos Aires prepares and places much material—articles, pamphlets, 
radio programs, films, ete.—setting forth the case for United States free enter- 
prise. The basic purpose of this continuing research study is to develop a special 
set of facts and case histories about United States firms in Argentina which will 
permit the highlighting of specific examples of how American business abroad 
benefits the host country by offering training in new skills, creating new jobs, 
stimulating improved industrial and research techniques, helping raise living 
standards, and creating new wealth. Publicizing such facts will help the Argentines 
to understand the United States and its economic system, and will reveal as a 
fallacy the commonly held attitude that United States business abroad takes out 
profits and gives nothing in return. 


HISTORY OF THE SURVEY 


The 1956 survey referred to above was planned by the post in late summer of 
1955. The need for the material became more pressing with the ousting of Peron 
in September, since restrictions on USIS were lifted and there was a marked 
increase in interest shown by Argentines in all aspects of American life. At that 
time, the post did not possess the information required. It was not available in 
the Embassy, nor elsewhere in the field in current, usable form. 

The preliminary phase—to send a specially designed questionnaire to firms in 
Argentina—was worked out in the Embassy with the approval and assistance of 
the Ambassador, the Counselor of Embassy for Economic Affairs, and other ele- 
ments. The public affairs officer sought the advice of the board of governors of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce in Buenos Aires, who endorsed the idea 
The questionnaire, consisting of 20 questions designed to vield the material to 
be used for the special purposes described above, was mailed out with a covering 
letter to about 100 United States firms early in November 1955. 

The USIA staff in Washington followed the progress of this study closely. A 
conference was held with representatives of the Department of State (E area 
Department of Commerce (Office of Business Economics) and Bureau of the 
Budget to determine whether the information was readily available from other 
governmental sources. It was agreed by these representatives that the statistical 
surveys conducted by the Department of Commerce would not supply the kind 
of current material needed by USIS, and that the USIS study in Argentina would 
fall far short of satisfying the requirements of the Department of Commerce. 
For example: An exhaustive questionnaire developed by the Department of 
Commerce for certain United States firms which operate in Latin America was 
in preparation during this period; but it does not cover many points worked out 
by USIS, will not be sent out for several weeks, and will go only to the United 
States headquarters offices of such firms, and the results are not expected (even 
in raw form) for at least several months. 

The post reported on January 31, 1956, that it had received 35 replies to its 
questions, and expected to have 50 replies by the end of February. There is in 
preparation, a series of 16 special articles, to be based in part on the survey, on 
various aspects of the United States economic system and its operation at home 
and abroad. These articles will be published in Informaciones, USIS monthly 
magazine, and used as basic texts for special press material, pamphlets, films, ete., 
showing the constructive influence of United States business in the country. 

A copy of the USIS questionnaire, with covering letter, is attached. 

DeaR Srr: The contribution of American firms to the welfare of Argentina, we 
think, should be more extensively known, and we would appreicate your assistance 
in gathering the irformation required to carry out successfully a program to meas- 
ure and publicize that contribution. 

The enclosed questionnaire covers a wide variety of fields, and in part may be 
useful to you as a guide in helping us to develop the stories to be used eventually in 
furthering a good-will program in Argentina. 

Very truly yours, 
Francis W. HERRON, 
Public Affairs Officer. 
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Unirep StTatTEs INFORMATION SERVICE, BuENOos AIRES 


SURVEY OF THE CONTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN BUSINESS FIRMS TO THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL WELFARE OF ARGENTINA 


The purpose of this survey is to obtain information which will be useful in 
informing the Argentine public about the contribution to their economic and social 
welfare which has been made by American firms doing business in Argentina. It 
is intended to foster a better understanding of and a more receptive attitude 
toward American business in the future. 

The information obtained will be used in a diversity of informational channels— 
press, radio, pamphlets, and magazine articles—depending on the value of the 
replies to this questionnaire. We hope to secure a number of interesting case 
studies of what has already been done here, but in no case will an individual firm 
be mentioned by name unless express permission has been given. Wage and pro- 
duction data will be used only for purposes of tabulation, and will be held in 
strict confidence. 

In a limited number of cases a representative will follow up this questionnaire 
with an interview to amplify the descriptive material. We shall appreciate vour 
cooperation with the aim of this survey, which we hope will contribute to an 
improved understanding of the value of furthering commercial relations between 
the United States and Argentina from the point of view of the people of Argentina. 


SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 


Name and address of firm: 

Principal products or services: 

Name of responsible official or public relations representative from whom 

additional information can be obtained, if needed: 

t. Please give a brief history of the existence of vour firm in Argentina, including 
significant dates with respect to its growth, establishment of new plants, 
evc.: 

5. What products does your firm manufacture or process in Argentina? 

6. Were these articles produced domestically before? 

7. Have vou developed any products specifically for an Argentine market? 

8. Has vour product made a significant contribution to the standard of living in 

Argentina? (Is there a story that should be told?) 

4. Has there been a net saving in foreign exchange as a result of your operations? 
(If so, can vou estimate?) 

10. Do you manufacture, process or market any goods for export which can earn 
foreign exchange for the Argentine economy? (If so, can you estimate?) 

11. Do vour operations provide a market for Argentine raw materials, agricultural 
products or manufactured goods? Please specify. 

12. Do your operations provide a market for Argentine subsidiary industries 
(e. g., subcontractors, manufacturers of component parts, ete.), or for 
Argentine capital goods industries (machines, repair parts, and machine 
tools)? Please specify. 

13. How many people do you employ regularly or at seasonal peaks? 


woe 


Number Argentines Average wage 
Unskilled labor 
b) Semiskilled labor 
Skilled labor 
Clerical, secretarial 
Sales, promotional 
f) Professional, technical 
g) Managerial 

14. Describe briefly any social benefits (low-cost meals, production bonuses, 
sickness benefits, social and sports activities) which your firm provides 
which are not legally obligatory in comparable employment. 

15. Have vour business operations here introduced any new skills, either in man- 
agement, production techniques, human relations, professional standards, 
or other areas? Please describe as fully as vou can how Argentines have 
acquired know-how through on-the-job training or formal education which 





en 








whieh was not previously available to them. 
16. Are there anv increases in productivity of local labor which can be attributed 
to methods introduced by your firm? 
17. Does vour firm cooperate in any specific way with local educational institu- 
tions in providing scholarships, training trips, plant visits, placement in- 


terviews, ete., for the benefit of Argentine students? 
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18. Does the existence of your business here enable Argentina to contribute ar 
thing in a reciprocal way to the United States or other countries? ron 
example, is the benefit of your research here passed back to your home ¢ 
pany; have you developed technicians here who are in demand in other 
countries, ete.?) 

19. Do you have a house organ or other publicity material describing your opera 
tions here? 

20. The challenging objective of this survey may be summed up in this way 
Despite all of the difficulties of the past, what concrete evidence can we 
offer to the Argentine people, both in government and private life, that 
unhampered trade with the United States and bona fide investment by 
Americans in Argentina is actually desirable from the Argentine point of 
view? Asa result of your thought about this subject, what do you con 
sider the most important contribution, or contributions, which vour busi 
ness operations here have made to the welfare of the Argentine people? 

Mr. Bow. One thing further. Mr. Streibert, you said something 
in your testimony, In addition to the surve y, about the determination 
of free enterprise in the use of American funds in these areas. | think 
that is the thing that has confused us. 

What is the position of USIA in determining investments in these 
areas by American business? That is the place I think we have some 
confusion. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I think vou were conferring with the staff chief 
here when Mr. Mattison was testifying as to that specific point; it 
will be clear in the record, I believe. 

Mr. Presron. Did you say there were from 80 to 100 firms in Argen- 
tina to whom these questionnaires would be sent? 

Mr. Marrison. Yes, sir. It might be more, in fact. Currently 
we are working on that. 

Mr. Presron. If that is to be done with $1,200, it would average 
$12 to $15 per questionnaire. 

Mr. StremBerr. There would be personal interviews. 


TRADE FAIR EXHIBITS 


Mr. CLEVENGER. It just occurs to me on this matter of exhibit 
there is a very considerable sum of money, that we are running into 
exactly the same thing that the State Department wants to do in the 
way of moving private exhibits, which seems to be the more effective 
manner of putting these shows on. Yet here we have two agencies of 
the Government in that field in competition with one another. 

Mr. StrREIBERT. You mean the Trade Fair exhibits of Commerce? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes; and of the State Department. 

Mr. Srrerpert. If there are any exhibits that would lend themselves 
to the Trade Fair program, they are in Commerce. We participate 
with them in that program. ‘There is no duplication, or no competi- 
tion. In fact, we supply some exhibits for the Trade Fair program. 

Mr. Cievencer. The competition I mean is the competition for 
Government funds from both agencies. Yet I think most of those 
firms have more money than Uncle Sam has. He is operating in the 
red most of the time. 

Mr. SrrerBpert. Of course we will be on hand to discuss the Trade 
Fair appropriation and the difference between that and our exhibit 
program. The whole Trade Fair program is designed as a propaganda 
counterpart to the efforts that the Soviet and the satellite countries 
are mounting in these trade fairs. The exhibit program does not 
really touch that, because propaganda has no relation to it. Russia 
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is using large numbers of trade fairs. Indeed they are privately 
operating trade exhibits, as they are going to do in Egypt next fall, 
for propaganda purposes. We do not counter that with the exhibit 
program at all. They are two different things entirely. 

Mr. Preston. I have seen some good results of the exhibits under 
the USIS program. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We have found them very effective. 

Mr. Preston. I saw one at a county fair in Spain and our exhibit 
attracted more attention than anything there, because it was a realistic 
approach to the thing. The exhibit was attractive enough to capti- 
vate the attention of the people. 

Now that we are leaving the Latin American countries, I would 
like to make this comment. I think we have minimized too much our 
attention and interest in the American Republics area in the past. 
Those are our neighbors; they are close to us; it is a very important 
part of the world so far as we are concerned. It might not be as im- 
portant today as it may be in the future to us, but I personally am 
very much inclined to think we ought to lay creat emphasis on this 
area of the world. 

And I am for this teaching business. The more we teach them to 
speak our language, the better off we are going to be mutually. That 
is one of the advantages we have in our problem with Russia. They 
seem never to want to undertake the difficult problem of learning the 
Russian language and there is a great ambition of people all over the 
world to learn English, and we ought to capitalize on that as much as 
possible. I have always felt that way. 


EvuROPEAN AREA 


Now let us move into the European area which is found at page 62 
of the justifications. The request is for $21,699,000, an increase of 
$4,083,503. 

We will insert in the record at this point page 65 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate ec —¥ be 
at i ase 


Positions: 
Americans seca i ialealahaas ; 452 440 122 1S 
Locals 2, 978 2,741 2, 797 b 
MS ide teres scculan deni bkhind cabs oii 3, 430 3, 181 3, 219 38 
Funds: 
Personal services: 
1. American salaries and allowances, 
eae a $3, 396, 967 $3, 667, S39 $3, 623, 692 $44, 147 
2. Local salaries, net bea wets 5, 009, 177 5, 028, 434 5, 259, 381 230, 047 
Subtotal, personal services 8, 406, 144 8, 696, 273 8, 883, 073 186, 800 
3. Home leave, transfer, and related 
travel of American pe rsonnel___.- 721, 856 632, 245 768, 990 136, 745 
Mission program expenses: 
4. Radio activities ‘ 2, 419, 728 1, 987, 160 2 023, 224 36, 064 
5. Television activities ____. 41,915 105, 623 251, 488 145, 865 
6. Press and publications activities 2, 292, 844 1, 222, 439 2, 190, 800 ¥68, 361 
7. Motion picture activities aoa 1, 022, 209 1, 095, 913 1, 486, 640 390, 727 
8. Libraries, cultural activities, ex- 
hibits, ete 2, 394, 318 2, 386, 600 4, 450, 287 2, 063, 687 
9. All other mission program expe nses- 1, 972, 797 1, 900, 076 1, 920, 508 20, 432 
Subtotal, mission program ex- 
penses -- es Sa a 10, 143, 811 8, 697, 811 12, 322, 947 3, 625, 136 
10. Special activities : ; ngs 40, 850 56, 000 226, 490 170, 490 
Total, funds __- ad 19, 312, 661 18, 082, 329 22, 201, 500 4,119,171 
Deduct: Reimbursements, primarily 
for exchange of persons program oe 550, 360 466, 832 502, 500 35, 668 
Total, direct obligations eae 18, 762, 301 17, 615, 497 21, 699, 000 4, 083, 503 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Preston. We will take up these items found on page 65 and 
deal with them as expeditiously as possible. I do not think we can 
spend as much time on all of these areas as we spent on the other; but 
we found out a great deal by going into the American Republics are: 
and in the breakdown of that item you have covered a good many 
questions that would apply to all of the other areas. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 

In the case of Europe, of course there is no increase in American 
positions. Our personnel on the American side is a reduction; 
although there is an increase of 56 in the local nationals emploved. 

Since you have put page 65 in the record, I can proceed, if you wish, 
on the mission program expenses one by one, hitting the high spots in 
terms of the amount of money. 


HOME LEAVE, TRANSFER, AND RELATED TRAVEL 


Mr. Preston. You do have an increase of $136,745 under the 
heading of “Home leave, transfer, and related travel of American 
personnel’’? 

Mr. SrrerBerr. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. In view of the fact we have a reduction in American 
personnel for fiscal 1957, why do we have an increase in travel? 

Mr. Posner. The estimates for home leave, transfer, and related 
travel are based upon the schedule of emplovees overseas who are due 
to return for their regular term of home leave, or for transfer to ano! her 
post during the fiseal vear 1957, with the usual allowance for those 
who will not actually take their home leave when it becomes due. 

The increase of $136,745 consists of $94,354 additional travel and 
$42,391 additional transportation of effects. ‘The table listing the 
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number of trips by types appears at the top of page 72 of the justifica- 
tions. 

Mr. Preston. | am looking at that right now. It is true you will 
have fewer Americans for fiscal 1957; is that right? 

Mr. Posner. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. Why are we getting an increase in travel and home 
leave? That is the question? 

Mr. Posner. It is an estimate based upon the way the cycles 
run for the people in overseas posts. It happens that on the basis 
of the people in the posts, the number whose 2-year term will be coming 
up in fiscal 1957 increases. We also have appointment travel of six 
additional people. The total for appointment travel is a decrease, 
however, so that the explanation we have for this is based upon the 
schedule of when home leaves become due. 

Mr. Preston. You say that is an estimate? 

Mr. Posner. It is an estimate based upon a knowledge of the 
people who are there and when their leave is due; yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Well you have an increase of 36 on home leave 
round trips: increase of 19 on home leave and transfer; increase of 11 
in direct transfer. I just do not understand why you would have 
that much of an increase. For instance, in 1956 you estimated you 
would have 64 on round trip home leave. That has j jumped to 100 in 
1957 There must be some reason for that sudden increase. 

Mr. Posner. The only reason is the schedule of people presently 
in European posts whose home leave will be due in 1957. 

Mr. Presron. Well it won’t be that high next vear, fiscal 1958, 
will it? 

Mr. Posner. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Let us go to the next item. 


FULL COMPLEMENT POSITIONS TO COVER ABSENCES 


Mr. Bow. Before vou leave that, there are 382 positions in the 
European area; 100 of those are going to make the round trip this 
vear out of the 382. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Then how are you going to fill those positions of those 
who will be back in this country on home leave. That is a pretty 
big group of the personnel? 

Mr. Posner. Normally we do not fill a position when it is vacant 
because of round-trip home leave, when the man away from his post 
is to return to the same post. We have in this budget an allowance 
for full complement, or full staffing, which is the addition of some 
positions to cover unavoidable absences from posts. 

Mr. Bow. Actually there is a transfer of 55 more. 

Mr. Posnur. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Bow. That would be 155, then? 

Mr. Posner. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. Out of a total of 382? 

Mr. Posner. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. Tell me again how are you going to fill those positions; 
how are you going to keep a full complement? 

Mr. Posner. We have “full complement” positions to provide 
coverage for those positions which must be filled at all times. We 
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have an additional number of positions throughout the area which 
are actually to fill in the gap when key persons from the post are 
away on home leave or for other reasons. In the European area, 
there are 30 such positions which we designate as full-complement 
positions. 

Mr. Preston. In order to see this picture correctly, we will insert 
in the record at this point the top of page 72. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


OvERSEAS MISSIONS 


The European area—Home leave, transfer, and related travel of American personnel 


1956 estimate 1957 estimate Increase or de 
crease ( 

= : Unit 

lype of travel con 
Number Number Number) 4 wnt 
trips Amount trips Amount trips Amount 
Appointment $2, 259 60 $135, 540 47 |$106, 173 -13 |—$29, 367 
Separation 2,012 31 62, 372 25 50, 300 —6 12, 072 
Home leave (round trip) 2, 719 64 | 174,016 100 | 271, 900 36 97, 884 
Home leave and transfer 3, 409 36. | 122, 724 55 | 187, 495 19 64, 771 
Direct transfer 1, 092 34 37, 128 45 49, 140 ll 12, 012 
Consultation 2, 000 7 14, 000 7 14, 000 = 
Washington assignment 36 86, 465 39 89, OS2 3 3 517 
Total 268 , 632, 245 318 768, 990 50 136, 745 


MISSION RADIO ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Preston. The next item is found on page 74 and is the category 
of ‘Mission radio activities.”” This represents an increase of $36,064. 

Will you speak to this item, Mr. Streibert? 

Mr. Srrerpertr. The largest item in this estimate is $1,649,000 
for operation of RIAS. The net increase of $36,064 is made up of a 
larger increase offset by a decrease in Austria where, since the conclu- 
sion of the treaty, we have discontinued our radio operations amount- 
ing to $76,611, plus $12,425 reductions in other countries, or a total 
reduction of $92,036. 

The greatest increase of $128,100 provides for the improvement of 
facilities at RIAS to counter the Soviet jamming, for $75,000; $40,500 
for a new radio program and increased news spots in Europe No. 1 
station—that is the station in the Saar; $12,000 for news spots at 

radio Luxembourg; $5,000 for expansion of the French program which 
we have on the French network, called Ici New York, and $9,500 
for expansion of programs on the Fre neh network. 

There have been quite a few changes in this radio picture due 
particularly to the Austrian situation where we were operat ing a major 
station in Vienna which I think was discontinued after 1 month’s 
operation in fiscal 1956. It was discontinued on July 27, 1958, 

The RIAS station has just celebrated its 10th anniversary. Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., attended that ceremony last Sunday and spoke there at 
that time, as did Ambassador Conant. 

Mr. Preston. Now, Mr. Streibert, do you have any comparison 
you can give the committee between the operation of RIAS and radio 
free Europe? 
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Mr. Srreiperr. No, sir. We have no access to the figures for the 
operation of the transmitters of radio free Europe or their program. 

Mr. Preston. Why would you not have those figures? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Because it is run under private auspices. 

Mr. Preston. Actually, Mr. Streibert, your program is increased in 
the gross amount of $128,100 in the E uropean area under these justi- 
fications? 

Mr. SrreiBert. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


BROADCASTING BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


Mr. Preston. Just one question about this radio program in 
Europe. Are you satisfied that you are being cand in Kast Germany 
and the other Iron Curtain areas to the extent you can justify the 
expenditure of this amount of money? 

Mr. SrrerBpert. | am thoroughly satisfied. I believe we have 
adequate proof that the expenditures for RLAS are justified on the 
basis of its large audience in East Germany. We have repeated 
definite proofs to that effect. 

The rest of the European broadcasting is on the local facilities of 
European stations and is intended for the countries in which those 
stations are operating; not behind the Iron Curtain. The Voice of 
America is the place where the expenditures for behind the Iron Cur- 
tain broadcasts are carried, with this single exception of the RIAS 
station. 

Mr. Preston. Let us move over to the next item—— 

Mr. Bow. Before you leave that, it seems to me you just touched 
on a very important thing so far as we are concerned, in order to get 
this story complete; that is the question is constantly asked of me by 
Members of Congress—‘‘Is this program getting through; are people 
hearing it. 

1 wonder if he might insert in the record at this point the reason 
why we are getting the answer he is giving, so that we will have some 
information to use on the floor. 

Mr. Preston. | think that is a good suggestion. 


STATEMENT ON EFFECTIVENESS OF PENETRATION OF IRON CURTAIN 


Mr. SrrerBert. | have such a statement which I hand you and, if 
that could be inserted in the record, that would be proof of the effec- 
tiveness of getting back of the Iron Curtain. We could edit that 
down somewhat. 

Mr. Presron. We will insert this in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


On THE EFFECTIVENESS OF VoICcE OF AMERICA (VOA) Broapcasts BEHIND THE 
IRON CuRTAIN 


I. MEASURING EFFECTIVENESS 


There are several ways of measuring the extent to which Voice broadcasts are 
listened to behind the Iron Curtain: 
(1) Reports of visitors behind the curtain. 
2) Reports of escapees and defectors. 
(3) Mail from behind the curtain. 
(4) Monitoring by United States officials. 
(5) Communist counteractions, including jamming, statements by Com- 
munist leaders, action by Communist regimes. 
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ll. REPORTS OF VISITORS BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
A. Newsmen 

1. Times Correspondent Raymond reported in September 1955 from Bucharest 
that local youths accosted an American and asked questions about the United 
States. 

“They have heard about these things on the United States radio, they explained. 
Thev listened regularly, loved American music. Sometimes it was hard to get 
the Voice of America, but the station in Tangier is fine and comes through clearly.”’ 

2. The Agency told the subcommittee last year about reports of Marguerite 
Higgins, Eddie Gilmore, etc., to the same effect. 

B. Distinguished visitors 

1. Senator Kefauver in a press conference after his visit to U. S. 5S. R. last year 
stated, “‘Outside of the big cities where the Voice of America is jammed, I found 
many people who listen to it, and I think it is doing a good job. The fact that 
they try to jam it indicates that it worries them.” 

2. Congressman O’Hara of Minnesota and Congressman Rhodes of Arizona 
also found evidences of listening to the Voice after visiting behind the curtain. 


Ill. REPORTS OF ESCAPEES AND DEFECTORS 
A. Escapees 

1. Rumanian minister: See attached letter from a Baptist minister, who escaped 
from Rumania, to Congressman Williams of New Jersey, in which he describes 
listening to the Voice of America and how it helped him make the decision 
to escape. 

2. Russian journalist: The Director of the Agency had an interesting experience 
at a Soviet Embassy reception here for Russian journalists who visited the 
United States about 3 months ago. He asked one of them whether he listened 
to Voice broadeasts to Russia. The journalist said he did1.’t listen because it was 
propaganda, but that he would—he had a place where he could listen. 


B. Defectors 


The Agency has many reports from defectors showing that the Voice and other 
western radio is listended to constantly by groups and individuals in the satellite 
countries. Most of these reports are classified. 

A few of the better-known defectors have made public statements of interest. 

1. Dr. Marek 8. Korowicz, a former member of the Polish delegation to the 
United Nations who fled to freedom in September 1953, said the following before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities on September 24, 1953. 

“Question. Are the Voice of America and Radio Free Europe broadcasts 
listened to in Poland? 

“Answer. Millions and millions of people listen. The Voice of America 
and Radio Free Europe are the refuge from realities of life in Poland. The 
information broadcast is keenly known by everybody in Poland. Listeners 
spread the information to those who have no access to radios. I take this 
opportunity to express my gratitude to the Voice of America and Radio 
Free Europe. 

“Question. Are the VOA and RFE popular in Poland? 

‘“‘Answer. To describe the popularity of VOA and RFE let me quote a 
slogan, ‘There are two refuges in Poland: one the church, the other American 
broadeasts’.”’ 

2. Nikolai Kohkhlov, a defector from the U. 8. 8. R. (secret police), discussing 
the mood and spirit of the people of the U. S. 5S. R., in a speech given on 
November 7, 1954, told about a heated discussion among students at Moscow 
University as to “whether the Komsomol Committee (Youth Group) had the 
right to censure a student for listening to the Voice of America broadcasts and 
telling about them to his friends.’’ 


IV. MAIL FROM BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


A most important and significant index of the effectiveness of Voice of America 
broadcasts behind the curtain is the the mail received from listeners: 
A. Volume 

From March to June 1954, 198 letters came in to the Voice from listeners 


behind the Iron Curtain and from June 1954 through April 1955, 226 more 
letters were received. 
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The Voice of America does not encourage letter writing because of the risks 
involved to the writers, but has announced certain addresses outside the curtain 
to which letters can be written. 

From them valuable information is obtained not only on conditions under which 
the Voice is listened to, but program suggestions, information of frequencies 
heard, extent of jamming, and the like. 

The following are quotations from several of these letters: 

From Poland: 

‘““We * * * live in horrible slavery and do not give up only because of you.” 

“Through your broadcasts one not only can learn the truth but many Poles 
are kept from surrendering to the Communist yoke.” 

“‘We listen to your programs with great interest and curiosity because from the 
Free World we can get the truth.” 

From Hungary: 

“It is with great pleasure that I listen to your broadcasts from Europe every 
evening. I must say your programs are not mere propaganda; on the contrary 
they bring to the poor Hungarian people knowledge of the truth, the real truth.” 

The Voice of America is part of our daily bread * * *.” 


Vv 


What the Communists do and say about Voice of America broadcasts indicate 
that they think Voice programs are not only effective but get through the curtain. 


A. Jamming 


The Voice is subjected to continuous and intense jamming throughout the 
U.S.S. R. and the satellites. The agency estimates that about 1,000 transmitters 
are employed in this jamming. It takes several transmitters to jam one broad- 
cast. It is estimated that the cost of this jamming operation is greater than the 
cost of all Voice broadcasts worldwide. 

B. Statements in official CPSU organs 

1. Several of the leading official periodicals of the U. S. S. R. have carried 
attacks on the Voice of America. 

(a) Kommunist, the leading theoretical journal of the CPSU, and the 
doctrinal bible of communism, carries an article recently on the Imperialist 
Propaganda of the United States in which the Voice was heavily attacked. 

(b) The Soviet periodicals Literary Gazette and International Life carried 
three articles between them in 1955 attacking USIA and the Voice. 

2. Edward Ochab, member of Polish party Politbureau, protested in a 
speech before the seventh session of the Polish Parliament that “various Voices 
of America and subversives from Free Europe are trying to slander the Govern- 
ment that guides are creative work * * *” 

3. On September 12, 1955, Soviet leader Krushchev, during a meeting with 
Senator Kefauver and other United States Senators in Moscow personally attacked 
Voice of America broadcasts to Russia as an example of ‘‘American Intervention” 
in the internal affairs of the U.S. S. R. 


VI. MONITORING REPORTS 


The Agency also receives reports (a) from United States Embassy officials 
behind the curtain and (b) from its own monitoring staffs. 


A. Embassy officials 


The best summary of the opinions of United States Embassy officials as to 
Voice effectiveness in the Soviet orbit is contained in a report written by 
Dr. Wilbur Schramm ! on a meeting held last summer in Europe. Officials of 
United States embassies behind the Iron Curtain participated, as did Voice 
officials from Washington. 

To quote a few of Dr. Schramm’s conclusions: 

“1. In the first place, VOA came out of the meeting with an impressive vote of 
confidence from the missions behind the curtain * * *. 

“2. These meetings expanded and confirmed the picture of orbit audiences 
which came out of the meetings last year. VOA is being heard behind the curtain, 
* * * more readily in some places than in others, but still being heard everywhere. 

1 Dr. Schramm, author of Process and Effect of Mass Communication, is now with the Department of 
Communication and Journalism, Institute of Communication Research, Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif. He was a consultant to the Operations Coordinating Board of the National Security Council and 
is a well-known telecommunications expert. 
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‘3. Even against the worst jamming, one or more channels can be heard in the 
westernmost satellites at least 75 percent of the time. And in Russia, where 
every attempt is made to block out foreign broadcasts in the Russian language, 
still a small but important percentage of VOA broadcasts can be picked up 

“4. These meetings confirmed * * * that English language transmissions are 
seldom if ever jammed inside the orbit. Furthermore there is evidence that many 
people in the oribit understand English and some of them already listen to VOA 
in English. 

“5. Although foreign transmissions in the native language are usually jammed 
in the orbit, other languages almost never are, thus German to Poland and Hun 
gary, ete. * * * even though large numbers of persons in those countries under- 
stand the second language.”’ 

To quote one of the Embassy officials at the meeting: ‘What would we stand 
to lose by ceasing to broadeast? Nothing but the Hungarian people.”’ 


B. USIA technical monitoring stations 


We have set up monitoring stations around the periphery of the Communist 
orbit where reception conditions, including the effects of jamming, duplicat 
conditions behind the curtain. 

Data from these stations are cross-checked by special surveys and reports from 
other sourees. During 1955 close to 400,000 monitoring reports were received 
testifying to the strength and clarity of the Voice programs. 

Let me give a few conclusions based on these reports. 

1. In Bulgaria about 40 percent of the Bulgarian shortwave programs are 
received with satisfactory intelligibility on at least one frequency. 

2. In Czechoslovakia reports indicate that well over 95 percent of Czech short 
wave programs are satisfactorily received on at least one frequency, although 
medium and long wave are pretty well blocked out by intense jamming. Reliable 
technical surveys made within Czechoslovakia confirm this and indicate that VOA 
shortwave programs can be received over large areas, including Prague, although 
at times intense jamming makes listening in Prague and the larger cities difficult 

Long and medium wave are almost impossible to reeeive in Prague, and difficult 
throughout the country because of jamming. 

3. In Poland 90 percent of the shortwave is satisfactorily received on at least 
one frequency, and about 25 percent of long and medium wave. 

4. In Russia there is a considerable drop: About 30 percent of shortwave broad- 
casts are received in rural areas. But in Moscow only about 4 percent of VOA 
Russian language broadeasts get through, although broadeasts in other languages 
including English get through to Moscow. 


Apri 3, 1955. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WILLIAMS: This evening I was listening to the Town 
Meeting radio program of New York, N. Y. I was impressed and delighted by 
your accurate answers to Mr. Castle’s amateurish statements and to other ques- 
tions raised. Personally, I feel always in debt to the Voice of America for mv 
escape from behind the Iron Curtain. Let me be more specific. 

In my home country, Rumania, I have been a practicing lawyer for 18 years. 
As a Baptist layman and legal adviser of the Baptist Association in Rumania we 
enjoyed the American religious literature both in English and translation in 
Rumanian. When the war broke off and Rumania was under Nazi control we 
dared to listen to the Voice of America. It was our only reliable source of infor- 
mation (together with BBC). While fighting in Russia (as an artillery reserve 
officer) we tried our best to listen to the VOA. Certainly we could not catchfit 
always. Among officers (friends) our first discussion had always been about the 
last news and comments broadcast by the VOA. My sergeants and privates, 
when the occasion occurred, confidentially asked me ‘What did the VOA say?” 

I lived under the Communist terror 4 years. Although my first source of 
information was the VOA and BBC. Tike me were the rest of the Rumanian 
people. Those who had no radios in their homes or they could not catch the 
shortwave broadcast they were asking me personally or by telephone immedi- 
ately when the broadcast was over. On the street or on the court hallways 
among lawyers the information and comments brought forth by the VOA were 
a kind of daily spiritual nourishment. , 

The VOA contributed to my decision to escape, which I did in September 1948. 

In my city and district I was a political leader, a member of the National 
Peasant Party. I was imprisoned twic>. I have been a member of the board 
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of trustees of YMCA Arad-Branch. We organized a small library in my city 
and personally I brought from Bucharest books and pamphlets from YMCA 
(American sponsored) and from the American Library in Bucharest. They were 
literally devoured by those who could read even only a little bit. May I say 
that by this way I tried to learn English and that I made great advance in reading 
very quickly. 

Unfortunately this situation did not last very long. The Communist govern- 
ment barred YMCA as well as the American Library. 

When I escaped from behind the Iron Curtain I stopped in Salzburg for several 
weeks. I visited every day the American Library and like me, hundreds if not 
thousands, of refugees and Austrians. 

For 10 months I lived in Paris. There too, Rumanian refugees or Rumanians 
who have been settled in Paris for a long time were listening to the Voice of America. 

I came here in America in September 1949. Since then I have always been 
interested in the work of the VOA since I knew this was the only way to inform our 
nation behind the Iron Curtain. Again, here in America I graduated from Col- 


gate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N. Y. In my quality as an ordained 
Baptist Minister, last November I opened the anniversary of our King Michael’s 
day with a prayer. This February a leading Communist Educational-Cultural 


magazine in Bucharest attacked me for my prayer on behalf of our King and our 
leaders in exile. 

These instances and many others are an indicative of the efficiency of the Voice 
of America. It is the only effective contact of America with those enslaved peoples 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Thank you again Congressman Williams. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE CRISAN. 

WasHINGTON, D. C. 


MISSION TELEVISION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Preston. The next is item 5, ‘Mission television activities.” 

Mr. Srrersperr. This is a substantial increase of $145,865, really to 
utilize this medium in a more effective way; $50,000 of the increase is 
for production costs for special events and feature materials to be 
used on the French television stations and three adjoining stations 
that use French language material; $37,000 is for local production of 
television programs in Italy based on the Atlantic community or 
European integration and NATO themes; $18,865 is for expanded 
television activities in all of the other countries. 

Those amounts are local expenditures that would be spent in the 
country and the programs in those countries would receive substantial 
additional television support from the United States, which would be 
discussed under our section coming under ‘‘Radio broadcasting and 
television. 

I have omitted a $40,000 item in that increase for a classified project. 
The nature of the classijication is that the program is done indirectly 
through other auspices and I cannot disclose the auspices. 

I might say, with regard to television stations in Europe, that it 
is expected there will be an increase of 99 stations in fiscal year 1957, 
and as of December 1955, there were some 6 million television receiving 
sets in the hands of citizens of the various European countries. 

Mr. Preston. We will let the record show we have gone into this 
television matter to some extent earlier in the hearing, when we heard 
you on the first day of the hearings, at which time much of the dis- 
cussion was off of the record. 

Mr. Srrerperr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And we will go into it to some extent further along 
in the hearing. 
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Of course television abroad is developed to a greater extent in the 
European area than in any other area, [ assume? 
Mr. SrreIBERT. Yes; that is true. 


MISSION PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Presron. The next item is ‘‘Mission press and publications 
activities.”” This represents an increase of $968,361 and the total 
request for fiscal 1957 is $2,190,800. 

Mr. SrrerBpert. The largest increase, in the sum of $675,546, is 
for various kinds of printed material under the heading of ‘‘Pamphlets 
and leaflets.” 

Mr. Preston. At this pot, Mr. Streibert, do vou have some of 
those pamphlets that are available to exhibit to the committee which 
are referred to on page 77 of the justifications? 

Mr. Srrerperr. Yes. 

Mr. Presron. Where is that broken down? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Page 78 is where this is broken down for pamphlets 
and leaflets. The large increase is $331,000 for leaflets, pamphlets, 
and so forth, in Germany. For example, that is made up of $100,000 
increase for pamphlets for “Atoms for peace for provincial areas,”’ 
as well as for the exhibit program; another $106,000 is for pamphlets 
for ““Mutual inspection for peace’’—a total of 1,325,000 copies of the 
pamphlet at 8 cents each, on 5 subjects with an average number of 
265,000 for the 5 subjects in this program. Then in ‘American 
capitalism and economics” there is an increase of $25,000. 

There is an additional item of $100,000 increase for material which 
deals with indigenous anti-Communist pamphlets in particularly 
effective fields. 

In the case of France, there is an increase of $183,500, of which 
$100,000 is for the ‘‘Mutual inspection for peace” project and $83,500 
on “American capitalism.” There is $45,000 for Italy, $20,000 of 
which is for ‘‘Atoms for peace,” $5,000 for “NATO and European 
integration,’’ and $20,000 for the ‘‘Mutual inspection for peace.” 

There is $76,800 again for a project which has to do with promoting 
European integration through indigenous sources or organizations. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Preston. I think we had better insert in the record at this 

point pages 77, 78, and the top of page 79 down to item 7. 
rT. e . 1 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 

USIS periodicals (1957 estimate, $607,690; increase, $273,900) 

The total of $607,690 provides for printing and distribution as follows of 
periodicals, including: (1) $384,000 in France for a bimonthly French language 
edition of Problems of Communis™n, a biweekly edition of Informations et Docu- 
ments and a monthly edition of Atoms for Peace Digest; (2) $90,000 in Germany 
for the weekly edition of Ost Probleme and a bimonthly edition of Atoms for 
Peace Dizest; (3) $40,000 in Italy for a monthly magazine Mondo Occidentale 
and Problems of Communism; (4) $24,100 in Spain for 3 periodicals; (5) $18,000 
in Finland for the monthly periodical Aikamme; (6) $10,200 in Yugoslavia for 
2 periodicals; (7) $8,000 in Great Britain for 3 periodicals; and (8) $33,390 for all 
other countries. 

The net increase of $273,900 will provide: (1) France: $150,000 for Informations 
et Documents, $120,000 for Atoms for Peace Digest and $7,000 for French edition 
of Problems of Communis’n; (2) Germany: $24,000 for Atoms for Peace Dizest; 
(3) Italy: $5,000 for Mondo Occidentale; and (4) $29,989 for all other countries. 
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These increases, totaling $335,989, are partially offset by a decrease of $62,089 
in liquidation costs of the weekly newspaper Wiener Kurier in Austria, which 
was discontinued early in fiscal year 1956. 

Information placement in foreign newspapers and periodicals (1957 estimate, 
$385,705; decrease, $2,285) 
The 1957 estimate of $385,705 will provide for continuation of news servicing, 

photos, wireless file distribution, teleprinter services, preparation and delivery 

of features, editorials and other materials to press services in 19 countries, as 
follows: $116,400 for Germany, $103,400 for Austria, $52,700 for France, $45,000 
for Italy, $25,000 for Great Britain, and $42,205 for all other countries. 

The net decrease of $2,285 results in a reduction of $20,575 for news and photo 
services in Austria, offset by increases as follows: $5,700 for France, $2,500 for 
Great Britain, and $10,090 for all other countries. 

Pamphlets and leaflets (1957 estimate, $1,106,020; increase $675,546) 

The amount of $1,106,020 in fiscal year 1957 provides for continuing present 
pamphlet and poster activities in all European countries and for support of the 
following Agency themes: Atoms for Peace, Mutual Inspection for Peace, United 
States Science for Peace, and American Capitalism. Distribution of these pam- 
phlets will be largely in conjunction with the showing of exhibits on the same 
themes. Estimates for printing and distribution are: $401,000 for Germany, 
$268,000 for France, $150,000 for Italy, $102,000 for classified projects: $82,500 for 
Great Britain, $25,000 for Norway, $10,000 for Yugoslavia, and $67,520 for mis- 
cellaneous pamphlets for all other countries. 

The net increase of $675,546 is for printing and distribution of pamphlets and 
leaflets on the major themes, as follows: $331,000 for Germany, $183,500 for 
France, $76,800 for classified projects, $52,000 for Great Britain, and $45,000 for 
Italv. These increases, totaling $688,300, are partially offset by decreases of 
$12,754 in pamphlets and leaflets in all other countries. 

Posters and photo displays (1957 estimate, $91,385; increase, $21,200) 

The total of $91,385 in fiscal year 1957 is distributed as follows: Italy, $30,000; 
France, $20,000; Austria, $14,450; Great Britain, $10,000; Germany, $8,000; and 
all other countries, $8,935. 

The net increase of $21,200 is for: (1) $13,000 for increased numbers of posters 
to support cultural events in Italy; (2) $10,000 for posters and photo displays for 
branch offices in France; (3) $9,500 for photos and display sets for British schools; 
and (4) $1,200 for increases in other countries. These increases, totaling $33,700, 
are partially offset by a decrease of $12,500 in the poster and photo display 
program in Austria. 

Press Service support 
In order to carry out the program described above, these activities will require 

support from the Press Service in Washington in the form of pilot models of 

pamphlets and booklets, news and feature service, paper and related supplies and 
equipment. Amounts are described in the Press Service section of this budget. 


ACTIVITIES IN GREAT BRITIAN 


Mr. Preston. Now, Mr. Streibert, I notice in the justifications 
you continue to carry on activities in England. You have $10,000 
set up for Great Britain for posters and photo displays; $9,500 for 
photos and display sets for British schools. 

Do we really have a problem in England? 

Mr. SrrerBert. We really have the necessity of making sure 
that our policies are understood and are interpreted in England, 
because the keystone of the free world defense is certainly the Anglo- 
American alliance. Now there are disturbing elements in that from 
time to time. The Communists, of course, do have the objective 
of trying to misinterpret our policies and to drive a wedge between 
us. We are thoroughly convinced that a program of this nature is 
essential. They also believe it is essential on the part of England in 
that they have a substantial information program in the United 
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States, where it becomes necessary for the Prime Minister to pay 
a sustained visit to this country to discuss not just a particular crisis 
or any one thing, but to discuss all world affairs so that we get a 
common understanding between the heads of government. And 
I assure you there is every chance of differences of approach, or 
differences of methods of our Governments which contribute to 
misunderstandings from time to time. 

For example, in London they are constantly questioning why does 
the United States speak in so many voices on its foreign policy? 
They do not understand why congressional leaders, even though of the 
same party, do not necessarily re present the administration’s foreign 
policies. They find that prominent individuals are of differing 
opinions and they do not know what we stand for. It is that kind of 
thing that we need constantly to keep at work on. And, as you 
know, we have a substantial exchange-of-persons program 

Mr. Preston. And I have questioned that in the past, as to the 
wisdom of having one between Great Britain and the United States. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. May I just add I think the problems that 
arise between us may well come about, as has been said, because we 
do have a common language. 

Mr. Preston. Yes, and I think everybody above the sixth grade 
knows that we are the ones that should work together. There is no 
doubt about it. 

In addition to the items I mentioned, there is $52,000 in this 
request for pamphlets for Great Britain and leaflets. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is probably in connection with exhibits there. 


BRITISH INFORMATION ACTIVITIES IN UNITED STATES 


Mr. Preston. Now, Mr. Streibert, you say the British carry on 
such a program in this country. I want to ask you this question 
and I know you will give me a perfectly frank answer. If you would 
go from here today to Chicago and tomorrow to Detroit and the next 
day to Philadelphia and the next day to New Orleans, and from there 
to Dallas, Tex., and from there to San Francisco, and from there to 
Seattle, Wash., and interview 25 people in every one of those cities, 
how many people out of each 25 do you believe you would find had ever 
been exposed to the least bit of propaganda efforts by the British in 
the United States? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Well, if they were, they should not know it, or it 
would not be very effective propaganda; would it? 

Mr. Preston. Say that again, now. 

Mr. Srreipert. If they knew they were exposed to it, it would 
not be very effective propaganda. The most effective is the kind that 
they do not know whether they have been exposed to it. So I would 
not expect to find a very definitive answer on that. J do not know how 
to evaluate it. 

Mr. Preston. I do not think you could give a very good answer 
on that from your viewpoint. You are in effect saying all we do in 
our propaganda, then, that is not unattributed is not w orth anything. 

Mr. Srrereert. Oh, no. 

Mr. Preston. It is the reverse of what you said just now. 
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Mr. Srrernert. Yes. There are some items that need attribution, 
such as the use of libraries, which are extremely valuable. If a person 
comes in and uses the library, that is the purpose of having libraries. 

Mr. Preston. How many libraries do the British operate in this 
country? 

Mr. Srrerpert. [ really do not know. They have consulates in 
many, many cities. 

Mr. Preston. That is necessary for business purposes. 

Mr. Srrereert. [| am advised they have an officer concerned with 
information in every consulate. 

Mr. Presron. Well, he is a combination public relations and 
information man, I[ guess. 

Do vou know of any other countries in the world that operate 
libraries in the United States’ 

Mr. SrrerBert. Oh, in ~ United States. I have never made 
any particular study of the operations of other countries in the 
United States. No, sir, I am notinformed. I used to hear of Circle 
Francais, but | am really not informed on that point. 


AGENCY TARGET OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Presron. Let us take worldwide: What would be the percent- 
age of people abroad who have had any direct contact with the United 
States information program? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Very small, designedly; because in the illiterate 
countries you do not reach very many and they do not have too much 
influence on public opinion. Since I have been connected with it, we 
have been trving to reduce and focus our efforts on the leaders of a 
country and on the leaders of thought in that country. This budzet 
does envisaze some widening of that to take in more extensive efforts 
in certain groups, particularly labor and education groups—both the 
faculties and educated people and learned societies, and so forth, and 
also the youth in the way of students, because those are two plac es 
that the Communists drive for and start to try to organize. 

I think the question of how many people we contact is an impossible 
quandry. I would not even have a guess and it would vary tremen- 
dously country by country. 

Mr. Preston. What is your concept of the way this program should 
be operated—on a broadcast basis, or on a target basis? 

Mr. SrrerBert. On a target basis, very definitely. But before 
you have targets, you have to have objectives of what you are trying 
to accomplish in a country. We are narrowing constantly the num- 
ber of objectives. We define them for each country, and, in the last 
year, we have even narrowed that further so as to adopt a short-run 
objective, one or two, so that there could be something immediate 
that we would work on. 

Now once you have established those objectives—and we do that 
in conference with the mission chief and then with the approval of 
the State Department here—then we determine what is the best 
means of trying to accomplish those objectives within our resources. 
And, obviously, our resources are limited. We cannot do a mass job. 
There might be some places where we would wish we could deal with 
the mass of the public in illiterate countries, but it becomes necessary 
to employ our facilities as effectively as possible within our resources. 

Mr. Preston. What is your target in Great Britain? 
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Mr. SrRerBeERT. Our target is the government and the influential 
people, largely stemming from London. We work very aggressive ly 
with the press there. We find the press in London has influence 
outside of England, of which we are conscious, and which we try to 
deal with. It has a large influence in India and Asia. We have had 
for some time a labor attaché there. You know the labor situation 
in England is one that the Communists are working on and we are 
trying to work toward keeping labor free. Also, the leaders in edu- 
cation and in the cultural fields. Because, again, in England we have 
the problem of being accused of materialism and not having real 
leadership in the world because we do not have any thought of the 
higher values of culture. 


DISTRIBUTION IN ENGLAND OF PAMPHLET ON MUTUAL INSPECTION FOR PEACE 


Mr. Preston. Meanwhile, we will come to the item on this page 
where you are seeking to distribute textbooks in England; but for 
the moment we are discussing pamphlets. What type of pamphlets 
do you propose to distribute in England? 

Mr. Roperrs. $50,000 out of the $ $52,000 will be devoted to pam- 
phlets for mutual inspection for peace in connection with the exhibit 
which it is intended to have next year in the United Kingdom, showing 
the feasibility of the President’s mutual inspection plan. 

Mr. Preston. Do you feel that Great Britain, sitting under the 
very shadow of the Kremlin, needs to be convinced that this mutual 
inspection for peace is a worthwhile thing? 

Mr. Roserrts. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You think so? 

Mr. Roserts. I certainly do. 

Mr. Presron. Would it not be a natural reaction for them to favor 
such a proposal; because they are in greater danger by far than we? 

Mr. Roserts. I am not sure whether in Europe, including the 
United Kingdom, the President’s mutual inspection plan has been 
fully understood. The Communists have made terriic efforts to 
belittle the President’s plan and particularly the feasibility of that plan. 

Mr. Preston. Now if there is an enlightened people anywhere in 
the world, it is in England. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right; I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And I do not know what we are going to be able to 
do in the way of convincing the most enlightened people. 

Mr. Roserts. If I may elaborate, there was a showing of our atoms 
for peace exhibit in the United Kingdom, and a poll has shown that 
less people knew about the peaceful intentions, peaceful feasibility of 
the atom, before we showed these exhibits than after. The same is 
true all over Europe—for example in Italy and Germany. 

Mr. Preston. I would hope if they did not, your exhibit would 
not be of any value, would it not? 

Mr. Roserts. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry we cannot be specific 
about this, but we are not moving around on this situation in the dark. 
We do have access to public opinion polls i in the United Kingdom as 
well as other European countries. This necessarily is classiied 
information, but you would be surprised at the relationship of public 
opinion as a whole in the United Kingdom fluctuating in connection 
with the Soviet’s intention as against the United States, the public 
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opinion supporting NATO, and the public opinion supporting the 
kind of projects of peace that we are trying to promote in the world. 
There is a lot to be done. And I would be glad to have Mr. Henry 
Loomis, under whom this comes, talk to this to some degree off the 
record when he appears; because we have substantial substantive 
information over a period of years showing the trends of opinion that 
indicate there is a great deal to be done everywhere to get the support 
of the British people. We cannot work with the British people as a 
whole; but if we can work with the leadership there it will help us in 
our efforts for what we think are the policies that will be most effective. 

Mr. Preston. The only alternative the British have is to go to the 
Russians if they do not stay with the United States. The only con- 
cern I have about the British is their tendency toward neutrality, and 
there is a large degree of that. 

Mr. StrerBert. In all Europe. 

Mr. Preston. And certainly in England, and it is amazing to me 
that that sentiment does exist in England; because they certainly 
have no choice. They have either got to be on the Soviet side, or on 
our side in my judgment. And if we have any target at all to shoot 
at in England it is to convince them that all is lost if they make their 
decision to cast their lot with the Soviet side. And neutrality is 
virtually doing that. 

Mr. StrerBERT. That is right. 


MISSION MOTION=PICTURE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 

We will take up the next item, ‘“Motion pictures.” This represents 
an increase of $390,727. The total request for 1957 is $1,486,640. 

We will insert in the record at this point the bottom half of page 79. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 





1955 1956 | 1957 | Increase or 
actual estimate estimate | decrease (—) 
Local production__- ‘ $213, 275 $417, 000 $562, 475 | $145, 475 
Local distribution: 
(a) Mobile unit operations 98, 522 71, 030 81, 850 10, 820 
(b) Processing and distribution costs_ 710, 412 607, 883 842, 315 234, 432 
Total motion picture activities - -- 1, 022, 209 1, 095, 913° 1 486, 640 390, 727 


Mr. Preston. Will you speak to this item, Mr. Streibert? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Increase of $145,475 is for local productions. The 
largest item in that is for $140,000. It is for a full-length film, some 
some animated cartoons, a two-reel film, all to do with the general 
subject of European integration. 

Mr. Preston. You said 140. Did you mean 170? 

Mr. SrremBert. Increase of 140, total of 170, sir. 

We did spend $30,000 this current fiscal year for a film in that same 
category. 

The largest increase is for $234,432 for the processing of prints and 
language versions. That breaks down to $125,000 for France, $115,- 
000 for Germany, $19,000 for Italy, $13,490 for other European 
countries for additional prints. 
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I have a detailed breakdown of these. It involves a number of 
foreign versions, local printing, lab work, 16-millimeter operations, 
and reels of 16-millimeter and 35-millimeter films, some of it in Koda- 
chrome, plus actual printing and miscellaneous costs in connection 
with the shipping, repair, and some contract work. 

Mr. Presron. This increased activity in this respect will be dealt 
with principally through commercial channels? 

Mr. SrreIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. What do you mean by noncommercial channels? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Those would be the kinds of channels used for 
documentaries where there are private organizations of various kinds, 
loaning out films to schools and clubs. 


ADEQUACY OF PRESENT DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


Mr. Preston. It is noted you are not requesting, so far as I can 
tell at this point, any additional funds for operating additional pro- 
jectors in this request. Are you? 

You see, you have a large increase, and vet in the papers here there 
is nothing to indicate vou are increasing vour activity 

Mr. Srrerert. We have a rather wide distribution system in 
Europe. It has been substantial. Asa matter of fact, we are working 
to actually reduce the number of voluntary film committees in 
Germany, with the thought that some 450 of them are very costly 
We have no limitation as we do in other areas where means of showing 
are concerned. There is power available at all places, and that sort 
of thing. 

Mr. Preston. Let us see if the committee understands this. You 
have asked for a total of $81,850 for mobile unit operations, increase 
of $10,820, which clearly means that you are not stepping up your 
activity of showing these films through the medium of mobile units. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have unlimited access to commercial and 
noncommercial facilities to take care of the stepped up production 
and reproduction of films in the European area? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes; we feel we do. I cannot say unlimited, but 
it is sufficient. 

UNATTRIBUTED FILMS 


Mr. Preston. What percentage of these films would you estimate 
will be unattributed? 

Mr. Srreipert. At least $170,000 out of a total of $562,475. 
The rest are attributed because they are in connection with our projects 
for peaceful use of atomic energy, the President’s inspection plan, and 
our regular projects. 

You see, when we are dealing with the whole subject of European 
integration, it is a matter which is indirectly valuable for our purposes, 
but it is essentially European’s business, and that is why we conduct 
them on an unattributed basis. About 40 percent of the funds are 
on unattributed films. 
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FILMS ON RELATIONSHIP OF FRENCH AND AMERICAN CULTURES 


Mr. Preston. Let us see what kind of film you would develop, such 
as that referred to on page 80 as a two-reel film showing relationships 
between the French and American cultures. 

Mr. Roberts, what would that be like? 

Mr. Roserts. I thought it was explained in these papers, but it is 
not. 

I would say that this would be a film very much like the film that 
we did last vear on the Salute to France. This was a privately 
sponsored— 

Mr. Preston. We know about the Salute to France. 

Mr. Rosperts. You know about that. In order to make the Salute 
to France successful all over France USIS made a film on that project, 
and we showed it in our Information Centers and through noncom- 
mercial channels, and to the best of my recollection we also got it into 
the commercial theaters. 

Mr. Preston. What is this one going to be? 

Mr. Roserts. We would like to do exactly the same thing next 
vear. I don’t think the script has yet been written, but we plan, for 
instance, to bring the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra back to 
Paris. If that comes to Paris we would like to make a movie of music 
in the United States, music in France, and how the two supplement 
each other. 

It may well be, for instance, a film on pictures, paintings, French 
paintings in the United States and American paintings in France, in 
order to show that we have the same interests in the field of culture 
as the French. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I might say I saw a film made of the visit of the 
Symphony of the Air to the Far East, to Japan, last year, and it was 
an extremely effective film. It was really inspiring to see the reaction 
of the audience to that wonderful music. Of course, the film was 
widely shown in other areas of the Far East and it intensifies the 
effect we get from these performances. 

I think that completes the motion picture portion. 


LIBRARIES, CULTURAL ACTIVITIES, EXHIBITS, ETC. 


Mr. Preston. Let us move on to the next item, No. 8, libraries, 
cultural activities, exhibits, et cetera. 

This is an increase of $2,063,687. 

Mr. Srrerspert. The increase of $425,867 in Information Center 
operations will provide the following: The largest bulk of it, $277,500, 
is for the establishment and operation of 25 German-American libraries 
located in the former French and British Zones of Germany ; $52,245 is 
for increased costs in connection with expanded Information Center 
operations throughuot Germany. 

Speaking to that situation, we have reduced, as you know, the 
number of American houses in Germany that are operated entirely 
at the expense of the United States Government. This is to provide 
for joint German-American operation of new libraries where the United 
States Government will not pay the whole expense, and in areas not 
previously served by America houses. 
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The fifty-two-odd-thousand dollars for increased costs in connection 
with expanded Information Center operations is for expanded support 
as America houses and jointly operated German-American libraries. 

In other words, we are changing over in Germany from a situation 
where we paid the whole expense to an operation where we are getting 
a greatly enlarged number of centers and at a cost not entirely borne 
by us. 

The nature of the arrangement differs according to local circum 
stances, but by and large the municipality provides the physical 
quarters and we provide the books and equipment. 

Mr. Preston. And the personnel? 

Mr. Roserts. There is German personnel, and now and then, m 
some places where we do not find German personnel which is adequate, 
we would have a local on our payroll. Otherwise the local is on the 
Germans’ payroll. 

Mr. Preston. This is quite a stepped-up program in West Ger 
many, isit not? There is an increase of how many libraries? I know 
there are 25, but how many would that give you as a total? 

Mr. Streipert. 90 German-American libraries as of January 1 
This would make 115. 

Mr. Preston. 115 German-American libraries. 

That far exceeds the number vou have in any other country, does 
it not? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR LARGE NUMBER OF GERMAN-AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Mr. Preston. How do you account for that, Mr. Streibert? What 
is the situation in West Germany which demands this abnormally 
large number of German-American libraries? 

Mr. SrrerBerr. I would rather have Ambassador Conant tell you 
in his own words, but that is not possible. 

He is greatly concerned as to the pull of neutralism, the potential 
pull of neutralism on the West German public with the blocking of 
the German unification by the Soviet. It will be harder and harder 
to keep West Germany allied with the West because its natural ten- 
dency is to do anything possible to attain a unification with its 
brethren in East Germany, which is quite natural. 

Again, while the Adenauer Government is in power, the likelihood 
is not so imminent. If there were a change in government, or if 
anything should happen to the individual, there is a grave risk which 
has come up through this blocking of German unification. This is 
an effort to shore up alliance and relationships between West Germany 
and the Western World. 

We have reduced a good many activities in West Germany, but we 
found that one of the closest things to the public there has been ou 
America Houses and these information center activities. 1 believe 
that is the reason for the necessity of increasing these contacts with 
the German people. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Roberts, how many libraries do the Russians 
operate in Western Germany? 

Mr. Roserts. 1 don’t believe they have anv. We must, however, 
not forget the Communist Party in Western Germany which operates 
through the labor unions. In every labor union, in every works 
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council you have Communist literature—in the factories and factory 
reading rooms. 

Mr. Preston. Which brings up the question again that appears 
every vear when this appropriation is under consideration. 

How can we compete with the Russians who, instead of using the 
truth, use the lie? We have to use the truth only. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We think the truth is an advantage, sir, without 
any question. The lie is only a temporary means. It catches up 
with them. 

Mr. Preston. | am in favor of truth, I assure you. 

Mr. Srrersperr. I know you are, sir. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. Do vou have some further justification for this en- 
larged program of libraries in Germany? 

Mr. Rozerts. I have, sir. Ninety -five percent of the German- 
American libraries which presently exist are located in the Frankfurt- 
Munich-Stuttgart consulate areas, where as there is not a single 
German-American library in any city in the Dusseldorf consulate 
area. 

I may interject here that Dusseldorf is the center of the Ruhr where 
the Soviets and Communists are making the greatest effort at this 
time, 

We have at this time 90 German-American libraries in those three 
areas. It is conceivable, sir, and I would venture to predict, that 
next year we will have in that area, those three areas, less German- 
American libraries. It is a shift in emphasis to other areas, but we 
cannot take out the books. We have given these books to the 
German-American libraries, and they will continue to be run by 
Germans. Since we cannot take out the books, we must supply the 
new German-American libraries in the Dusseldorf area, Hamburg 
area, with new books, and the $277,000 is for the purchase of these 
books in the 25 additional German-American libraries. 

We are constantly reviewing the program in Germany. 


APPRAISAL OF AMERICAN HOUSES IN GERMANY 


Mr. Bow. Looking over an appraisal of American Houses in 
Germany, a program guidance study on effectiveness of United States 
information centers, Report 210, series No. 2, April 15, 1955, about 
which the chairman was questioning. This is a statement made in 
line with the questions of this committee many times: 


Whether or not the centers in the future should continue to be operated by the 
Americans is not an issue at the present time. 

The following query was simply designed to determine in an indirect way the 
degree of basic satisfaction with the present setup and organization. A majority 
(51 percent) expressed this satisfaction by choosing point A of the question 
below. 

Supposing one would consider how the Amerika Haeuser should be operated 
in the future, which of the possibilities mentioned here would you consider to 
be the best solution? 

(a) The Amerika Haeuser should, as hitherto, be directed and financially sup- 
ported by the Americans, 51 percent. 

(b) The present state should be changed: The Amerika Haeuser should be 
jointly directed and financially supported by the Americans and Germans, 43 
percent. 

(c) The present state should be changed: The Amerika Haeuser should be taken 
over by the German agencies, 2 percent. 

No opinion, 4 percent 
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Then there are statements following that giving the reasons for 
this. 

I thought it would be of interest to show you that 51 percent feel 
there should be no German participation, and these are Germans 
speaking, visitors in these libraries. 

But I do feel members of this committee may not agree as to whether 
in the future they should be operated by Americans. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is not in issue. We are for turning them 
over for more German operation. 

Mr. Bow. So the statement in the research is not correct, then? 

Mr. SrrerBert. It is not correct as of that time; no. 

Mr. Preston. Let us move to “‘ Book translations.”’ 

Mr. Bow. One other thing, Mr. Chairman. 

In the justifications we again have that statement stating that 
information centers 

Mr. Posner. Page 87, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. Then I will withdraw the question, Mr. Chairman 


BOOK TRANSLATIONS 


Mr. Preston. Page 83, ‘ Book translations.”’ 

Mr. Srrerpert. The request is for a total of $273,700, an increase 
of $40,700. 

This increase will apply as follows: $25,000 for translation of an 
estimated 10 titles to support the Atlantic community themes—that is 
to say, the integration-of-Europe themes— in Italy. 

Ten thousand dollars is for translation of an estimated three titles 
to support the Mutual Inspection for Peace, Atoms for Peace, and 
the Science for Peace themes in France, and $5,700 for translations 
in all other countries. 

Except for the special projects there it is a continuation of the 
existing book translation program. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point, if it meets with your approval, | 
would like just to mention a publication received at our Embassy in 
Rome on January 15, sent on January 14 by the U.S. S. R. Embassy 
in Rome, containing a 330-page book in Italian, printed in Rome, 
having to do with the visit of Bulganin and Khrushchev to India 
and to Afghanistan, and containing material as late as the resolution 
of the Supreme Soviet on December 29, 1955. 

This is sent with the compliments of the U.S. S. R. Ambassador 

That is a pretty substantial publication to get out that quickly 
and locally printed. We have been talking about local publications 
and booklets, and so forth. 

Mr. Presron. This was sent to the American Embassy? 

Mr. Srreiperr. Yes, sir. This is the envelope in which it came. 

Mr. Preston. Let us insert the top portion of page 83 in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Book translations (1957 estimate $273,700, increase $40,700 

The book translations program operates to obtain translations into local lan- 
guage of selected American books, and their publication by local publishing firms. 
Often the arrangements with the local publisher provide for USIS purchase of 
portions of translated editions for presentation by USIS to local leaders and organ- 
izations, and for placement on the shelves of USIS libraries. Typical subject 
matters of books selected for translation are American history, American culture, 
American foreign policy, and exposure of Communist methods and objectives. 
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The number of titles and unit costs are approximate, since each support contract 
varies, depending upon the title and country concerned. The number of titles 
and estimates are, therefore, based upon past experience as related to the particular 
country. 

The fiseal year 1957 estimate of $273,700 provides for the translation of books 

in the following countries: (1) $70,000 for an estimated 35 titles in Germany; 
(2) $90,000 for an estimated 40 titles in Italy; (3) $50,000 for an estimated 25 
titles in France; (4) $18,300 for an estimated 13 titles in Austria; (5) $12,000 for an 
estimated a titles in Spanish for distribution not only in Spain but also in Latin 
America: (6) $10,400 for an estimated 10 titles in Yugoslavia; and (7) $23,000 for 
an estim: = -d 15 titles in all other countries. 

The increase of $40,700 will provide: (1) $25,000 for translation of an estimated 
10 titles to support Atlantic community themes in Italy; (2) $10,000 for translation 
of an estimated 3 titles to support the Mutual Inspection for Peace, Atoms for 
Peace, and United States Science for Peace themes in France; and ( 3) $5,700 for 
translations in all other countries. 


LOCAL PURCHASE OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, AND BOOKS FOR 
PRESENTATION 


Mr. Srreipert. The local purchase of newspapers, periodicals, and 
books for presentation does show a substantial increase. The total 
amount is $653,569, which is an increase of $314,279. 

The increase provides for $140,274 for presentation of books to 150 
Krench youth community centers, and also presentations of titles on 
the American economic system to universities in France. 

An additional $60,000 is for presentation of 3 textbooks on United 
States geography, history, and government to British secondary 
schools; $22,392 for presentations. in Italy; $20,000 for a classified 
project; $6,560 for Norway, and $65,053 eg all other countries in 
Kurope. 

Mr. Presron. Getting back into Great Britain again, now. 

Mr. SrreiBert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. First of all I am interested in all these subscriptions 
you will hand out to people, to the New York Times and New York 
Herald Tribune. 

This is not the only place where funds are provided to purchase 
these newspapers and hand them out gratuitously to people abroad. 

Do you know how much is involved in this entire budget for the 
New York Times and how much for the New York Herald Tribune? 

Mr. Srreisert. That is the material we were requested to accumu- 
late and submit, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You will break it down by newspapers? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. That was requested for the record yester- 
day, and we plan to submit it with the specific description of individual 
major items, such as the New York Times and Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I might say that this item of Times and Tribune 
subscriptions were on a much larger scale several years ago. It has 
been scaled down since then, and it is a subject I have been concerned 
about to make sure that the most effective use is being made of it, 
so that this vear for the first time, that is for fiscal 1957, these sub- 
scriptions are being charged to the local missions funds rather than 
as previously an overall subscription from Washington, so that we are 
sure in the judgment of our people in the field this expenditure is 
productive, and in the event the appropriation is passed they will have 
the opportunity of either using the funds for the Herald Tribune, the 
Times, or other purposes. 
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Mr. Preston. You might give us a comparison in your table 
prior years. 
Mr. SrrerBert. For the Times and Tribune we can do it very 
readily, ves. 
BOOKS FOR YOUTH COMMUNITY CENTERS 


Mr. Preston. I would like to see the book where you plan to use 
$140,274 for presentation to youth community centers on the American 
economic system. 

Mr. SrreiBert. | have a list of 50 recent books on the economics 

American life, from which these books would be selected, and 
I will read the first few titles. 

Pricing, Distribution and Employment, the Economics of an 
Enterprise System, by Joe Staten Bain. It is an introductory college 
text dealing with price theory, investment and aggregate output. 

“conomic Processes and Policies, written with simplicity and 
clarity for students. 

{fconomic Analysis by Harper, published by Harper, dealing with 
demand and supply of economic matters. 

Frontiers of Economic Knowledge, a series of essays by the present 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, Arthur Frank Burns. 

Mr. Preston. That is a sample? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, that is the type of publication. 

Mr. Preston. You think the British youth are going to go for 
these rather weighty books dealing with American economics? 

Mr. SrrerBert. They are for students. 

Mr. Preston. This is for youth centers, now. 

Mr. Roserts. In France. 

Mr. Preston. What is the difference in the youth center in France 
and the one in Britain? There isn’t any. They are still youths. 

Mr. Roserts. I just wanted to state that the $140,000 combines 
the presentations of books to 150 youth community centers in France 
and presentations of titles on the American economic system to uni- 
versities in France. Both items combined are $140,000. 

Mr. Preston. You told us the type of book which would be used 
in discussing the American e : onomic system. What other types would 
be under this vategory for 150 vouth community centers? 

Mr. Roserts. I don’t have ‘it here, but 1 can conceive of many, 
not necessarily confined to the economic system. 

Mr. Preston. Give us some. 

Mr. Roserts. Books on American Government, American geog- 
raphy, American history. 

Mr. Preston. Is that the ty pe of book you refer to when you talk 
about youth community centers? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. I would like to see some of these books, history, 
geography, whatever they are. 

Mr. SrrerBert. We will get vou a list of titles. 

Mr. Preston. How about the books? Do you have sample copies 
of the books? 

Mr. Roserts. We will select them later, su 
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EXHIBITS 


Mr. Preston. Let us take up the question of “Exhibits,” increase 
of $636, 414. 

Mr. SrrerBert. The table explaining that is on page 85. 

Mr. Preston. We had better insert that table on page 85 in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


THe EvurRopEAN AREA 


Operations costs—Exhibits at posts 


Number of 


y be 
Number of months 


Type Operating 


ihite anata 
exhibits showing costs 

Large 3-dimensional pavilion with reactors on atoms for peace 2 8 $115, 000 
Medi'm-size animated panel on atoms for peace . 1 5 50, 000 
Small dismountable kit exhibit on atoms for peace 19 6 47, 500 
Large 3-dimensional pavilion on United States science for peace 1 416 60, 000 
Medium-sized animated panel on American canitalism 1 8 115, 000 
Large 3-dimensional pavilion on mutual inspection for peace 1 18 280, 000 
Medium-sized animated panel on mutual inspection = 4 16 80, 000 
All other types (panel, window displays, art exhibits : 262 ae 399, 200 
OR, icin penne ie ee Bs ok : 294 |_- sit i, 146, 700 


1 See Information Center Service section of the budget for description of exhibit types. 


Note.—The total cost of exhibits in fiseal year 1957 exceeds the fiscal year 1956 cost by $636,414. 


Mr. Srrerpert. Those again are the tables supporting the projects 
which are worldwide in scope. 

Mr. Preston. Suppose you insert in the record at this point, also, 
a breakdown on the first item on page 85, ‘Large 3-dimensional 
pavilion with reactors on Atoms for Peace.” 

Mr. Srrerspert. This would be the operating costs? 

Mr. Preston. Operating costs. 

Mr. Srrersert. For such exhibits? 

(The matter referred to follows 


Operating expenses for 2 large 3-dimensional Atoms for Peace exhibits with reactors 


Operating expenses for 2 large 3-dimensional Atoms for Peace exhibits 


with reactors for period of 3 months in France and 5 months in Italy__ $115, 000 
1. France ; 45, 000 
(a) Rent of space—90 days, at $60__-_~_- ; 5, 400 

(b) Contractual costs of lecturers and linguists, 5 at $150 
per month for 3 months 2, 250 


(c) Contractual costs of maintenance and operation crew 
(electricians, equipment operators, ushers, etc.) 15 


at $150 per month ‘i oe a Sci 6, 750 
(d) Contract costs for erecting, dismantling, and eens 
to next country of showing- - - -- 26, 000 


(e) Miscellaneous contractual labor for masonry - and car- 
pentry, lights, power and fuel, local purchase of sup- 
plies, posters and advertising__._._.._......_--_- 4, 600 
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Operating expenses for 2 large 3-dimensional Atoms for Peace exhibits with reactors 
Continued 


Operating expenses—Continued 


2. Italy. -- $70, 000 
(a) Rent of space, 150 days, at $60 9, 000 
(b) Contractual costs of lecturers and linguists, 5 at $150 
per month for 5 months 2 3, 750 
(c) Contractual costs of maintenance and operating crews 
(electricians, equipment operators, ushers, ete.) 15 
at $150 per month for 5 months_- 11, 250 
(d) Contract costs for erecting, dismantling, and shipping 
to next country of showing 39, 500 


(e) Miscellaneous contractual labor for masonry, car- 
pentry, light, power, fuel, local purchase of supplies, 
posters, advertising, and printing of tickets and 
invitations____- sa 6, 500 


COMPARATIVE AVERAGE COSTS OF MEDIUM AND LARGE TYPE EXHIBITS 


Mr. Preston. Let us just take one such exhibit for an 8-month show- 
ing,and now we would like to have you explain why the average for the 
large type just referred to is $7,187 a month and the average price for 
the medium-size animated panel on Atoms for Peace has a monthly 
ave na of $10,000. 

Mr. Srretert. This is a matter of expert knowledge on what 
these exhibite are. I have seen one of our three-dimensional exhibit 
operations, which are on trucks over in Europe, and their operating 
costs are different from the constructed type of exhibit which is in a 
fixed position. 

Mr. Posner. I think, sir, that the average cost is a little over 
$14,000 for the large three-dimensional pavilion-type exhibit. 

The number of months showing is the total number of months show- 
ing for the 2 exhibits, so that really the $115,000 applies to a total of 
8 months showing, and dividing $115,000 by 8 gives us an average 
figure of $14,375, I believe it is. 

Mr. Preston. That is for two; is it not? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. The figures I gave were for just one exhibit, same 
thing? 

.Mr. Posner. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We divided it by 16. 

Mr. Posner. Yes. My point is that it should have been divided 
by 8. The 8 months applies to 2 exhibits. We have estimated that 

each exhibit would be shown for 4 months. 

Mr. Preston. Will somebody explain why the cost per month is 
higher for the medium size as against the large size? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We would have to look that up. I can assume 
that the large size is our portable truck exhibit which does not have 
rental costs which are comparable. It would depend on the detail 
you have asked us to furnish. 

Mr. Bow. Is not this large three-dimensional the same as [ saw in 
Tokyo last fall? 

Mr. Roperts. Similar type. 

Mr. Bow. That was not a truck exhibit. It was a rather large 
exhibit. 

Mr. StretBert. I don’t have the information here. 
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Mr. Bow. Let us get the breakdown of costs in Tokyo. That is 
what it is; is it not? 

Mr. Posner. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. That is the Tokyo exhibit I saw. 


Mr. Posner. We haven’t the breakdown of the elements of cost for 


this particular type of exhibit. 

Mr. Bow. You don’t have a breakdown of the costs of that pro- 
duced in Tokyo? 

Mr. Posner. We have it, yes sir; but not here. 

Mr. Preston. What is the reason for this various number of months 
shown in the table on page 85? 

Mr. Posner. That is based on the estimate of when the exhibits 


will be constructed and when they will therefore be available for 


showing in the countries in the area. 

Mr. Preston. You have 18 months for one, and there are just 12 
months in a fiscal year. 

Mr. Posner. Sir, that covers four exhibits. The number of 
months’ showing is 18 months for four exhibits, or an average of four 
and a half months showing for each exhibit. 

Similarly, on the large three-dimensional exhibits, when we say that 
the number of months’ showing is 8, that actually is an average of 4 
months per exhibit. That is why, when we divide the operating cost 
by the number of months’ showing, we actually get a figure of $14,375 
per month for each exhibit. 


CLARIFICATION OF ESTIMATED EXHIBITS COST 


Mr. Presron. All right. I see what you are doing, but it is a 
strange way of doing things. 

Now explain the third item, 19 exhibits for 6 months. 

On the basis you are talking about now you divide 19 into 6 and 
you come out with a very brief period of time that you would be 
showing that exhibit; would you not? 

Mr. Posner. You are very right, sir. I think the table is probably 
wrong in that respect. 

Mr. Preston. On page 56 this morning, in talking about the Ameri- 
can exhibits, you testified that the American exhibit would be $30,000 
for 6 months, or $5,000 each. 

You have a different system for figuring this out than on page 85. 
It makes it difficult for a person to understand just what you do 
mean. 

Mr. Posner. The figuring we described on page 56 was on the 
operating cost of a medium panel exhibit where we showed 6 months’ 
showing for $30,000, which figures to $5,000 a month. 

The estimate for the operating costs for a similar medium-sized 
atoms-for-peace exhibit in the European area is higher for 5 months’ 


showing. It figures at $50,000, so that the costs are $10,000 per 


month. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Posner. I will clarify that when I put the answer in the 
record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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The tables on pages 53 and 90 showing operating costs of exhibits at posts over 
seas should have been shown in the budget as follows: 


THe AMERICAN ReEpuBLics AREA 


The following table details the overseas operating « xpenses of exhibits provided 
from the United States, and expenses for constructing exhibits overseas and thei it 
operations: 


Number 
Cype of exhibit ! Number of months Est ste 
xhibits showing expenses 
pla ied 
1) Exhibits provided from the United States: 
Atoms for peace: 
Animated panel (medium) ? 2 2 $120. OOM 
Reactor type (large) __- l 6 50. OOK 
Dismountable kit (small) 2 23 12 7, MK 
United States science for peace: Animated panel 
(medium) -- ! t 40), OOM 
Mutual inspection for peace: Animated panel (m¢ 
dium)... l 6 30), OOK 
American capitalism: Animated panel (medium) 2 12 60, OO 
All other types: Original art, paintings, photos, 
murals, window display kits, etc 215 4:3, 20K 
2) Exhibits constructed overseas: 
Argentina-- 5 1 5, 000 
Brazil ’ 3 2 10, 000 
Guatemala-- 1 5, 000 
Total 249 $10, 70 


1 See Information Center Service section of this budget for description of exhibits provided from the 
United States. 
2 2-animated panel (medium) exhibits and 4 dismountable kits are available this year 


THE EvROPEAN AREA 
The following table details the overseas operating expenses of exhibits provided 


from the United States, and expenses for constructing exhibits overseas and their 
operation: 


Number of 





Type of exhibit Numbet of | months Estimated 
exhibits showing expenses 
planned 
1. Exhibits from the United States: 
(a) Atoms for peace: 
1. Large 3-dimensional pavilion with reactors 
for showing in France and Italy 2 s $115, OO 
2. Medium-size animated panel for Austria, 
Germany, and Great Britain-. l 50, 004 
3. Small dismountable kit exhibits for 11 coun- 
tries 19 114 47, 500 
(b) United States science for peace: 1, Large 3-dimen- 
sional pavilion exhibit, 144 months showing in 
France, Germany, and Spain 1 {}2 60, OOK 
(c) American capitalism: 1. Medium-size animated 
panel exhibit in France and Great Britain 1 S 115, 000 
(d) Mutual inspection for peace: 
1. Large 3-dimensional pavilion exhibit for 
showing in France, Germany, Great 
Britain, and Italy 4 18 280, OOK 
2. Medium-size animated panel exhibit 4 16 80, OOO 
ll. Exhibits constructed overseas: A!l other types (panel win- 
dow displays, art exhibits) constructed in 19 countries 262 399, 200 
Total_- eee 204 1, 146, 700 


The tables on page 56 and 85 in the budget submission contain discrepancies 
as follows: 
(a) the table on page 56 (ARA) gives in the ‘‘Number months showing”’ 
column the number of months showing per exhibit. To be consistent with 
other area tables it should show the total months showing for all exhibits; 
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(b) the table on page 85 (EUR) was incorrect in that the third item showed 
a 6 months’ showing for 19 exhibits (the average number of months showing 
per exhibit) whereas it should have shown a cumulative total of 114 months 
showing for the 19 exhibits. 


Mr. Preston. You do plan to show one of the panels on American 
capitalism for a period of 8 months at a cost of $115,000. That is 
the same panel you say is going to be put in Union Terminal Station 
in Washington as a prototype, or model? 

Mr. Srrerpert. | do not think it is the same one; no, sir. This is 
an animated panel and that would not be the description for a proto- 
type we have for the Union Station. 

Mr. Presron. And it is going to cost $280,000 for 4 of these panels 
on Mutual Inspection for Peace to operate them—not to build them; 
just to operate them? 

Mr. STrREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Gentlemen, that is high-priced displaying. 

Let us turn over to the next one on page 86 ‘Cultural activities’’ 
where you request $1,1: 57,849. 

Will vou speak to this item? 


CULTURAL PROGRAM PROPOSED FOR GERMANY 


Mr. SrrerBert. That represents the total of $452,000 for Germany 
for gr ants- in-aid in support of German institutions for expanded use 
of returned exchangees and expansion of the speakers and artists 
program. 

Mr. Preston. Let us stop right there. Is this the only breakdown 
we have of this $452,000? 

Mr. Svrerpert. | think you should have a further breakdown. I 
have the details of the $90,000 included in that for lecturers and 
artists supplied by Bonn. Participants receive travel only, and $10 
or less per diem; 150 such lectures are projected at a cost of $90,000. 

The grants-in-aid for support of German institutions accounts for 
$300,000 of the total. This is a revival of grants-in-aid to various 
local and indigenous organizations with which the Government has 
worked in the past. 

Mr. Preston. What government? 

Mr. Srrersert. The United States Government, particularly the 
government of occupation. I have a list of such organizations with 
which we might wish to work again. They include a major veterans’ 
organization, New German Citizens’ Council for NATO, UNESCO 
Society for Germany, women’s organizations, the Volksbund fuer 
Frieden und Freiheit, and the European working group. 

Mr. Preston. Suppose you insert a list of those in the record at 
this point. 

Mr. Srreiperr. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


PosstRLeE List or GerRMAN OrGanizations To BE GIVEN GRANTS 


The European working group (Europaeische Aktionsgemeinschaft). 

The Anti-Communist Organization for Peace and Freedom (Volksbund fuer 
Frieden und Freiheit 

3. A major veterans’ organization. 

+. New German Citizens’ Council for NATO. 

5. UNESCO Society for Germany. 
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6. Women’s organizations. 
The Working Committee of Democratic Circles (Arbeitsgemeinschaft Demo- 
kratischer Kreise). 
S. Support of a Franco-German project at Wissembourg (known as the White 
Castle project). 


Mr. Preston. That is for how many dollars? 
RETURNED EXCHANGEES UNDER EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM 


Mr. Srrerpert. $300,000. There is also $25,000 for working with 
returned exchangees. That would provide for 20 conferences with 
returnee groups for discussion and seminars on USIA objectives, for 
publicity of such groups, some financing of conferences, financing the 
issuing of pamphlets, and reports regarding their activities. That 
embraces one of the things that is in all this budget, that I would 
like to explain. 

In connection with our exchange-of-persons program, we have 
never yet been able to get the maximum values out of the returned 
exchangees. I am talking about the leaders particularly, but it 
applies as well to the students who come back from the United 
States. We try to keep in touch with them. Everyone says to get 
the maximum value they should be organized; that you should have 
continuous contacts and keep them ‘alive. We have always said 
previously that we do not have the staff and resources to follow up 
and form those alumni groups and provide funds for getting them 
started, at least, mailing costs and materials. 

For the first time in this budget, we are providing for a worldwide 
meeting of these needs so it takes in all organizations of these groups 
and enables us to keep in touch with them, getting them more highly 
organized; in some cases providing them with publications from the 
universities in the United States, and getting the maximum value out 
of their continuing the ties with the “United States long after they 
have returned. I am not talking about the ones that just came back 
within a year or a few months. We do keep in touch with them 
and have done as much as we could. 

Mr. Preston. Tell me about the artists. What kind of artists are 
vou referring to here? 

Mr. StrerBert. Primarily performing artists and lecturers. 

Mr. Presron. Lecturers would come under the category of 
speakers; would they not? 

Mr. Strerpert. Yes; under the category of speakers. 

Mr. Preston. You have accounted for $415,000. 

Mr. Srrersert. That was $90,000. I gave vou $300,000 and 
$25,006 previously. Now I have an item of $20,000 under “Cultural 
attachés office,’ for 80 conferences at $250 each, to last from 3 to 
7 days each for 150 participants. These conferences would be on 
such topics as American studies, Western civilization, citizenship 
training, student and university programs. 

Travel and per diem for personnel in the Cultural Affairs Office, 
cuest lecturers, and foreign dignitaries would cost $8,500. 

The purchase of books, periodicals, pamphlets, German and for- 
eign, and the expenditures for reference and research will cost $5,000. 
Miscellaneous items provided by the Embassy printing aga and 
shipping and storage of materials will cost $3,500. There is no in- 
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crease in any of those items. They are all items currently being 
spent under the general heading of “Cultural activities.” 
Those items add up to $4: 52,000. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM IN FRANCE 


There is an item of $198,000 for France to provide $50,000 support 
to the cost of the France-Etats-Unis friendship organization. That 
has been supported regularly. The increase is ge snerally due to the 
increased program of ‘English teaching and promotion of lectures. 
Also contribution to maintenance, in varying amounts, of 14 offices 
throughout France. For film showing and lectures sponsored under 
their name; for publication of their monthly newspaper entitled 
France-U. S. A.; and the new biweekly information digest, Questions 
et Responses, which contains the answers to questions and events of 
United States foreign policy. 

Mr. Preston. You are going to have a seminar at Nice. 

Mr. Strerpertr. The support of the seminar at Nice is for 150 
people from France and 50 from 9 other Western European countries. 
We had such a conference in the current year. It has doubled from 
$7,000 to $14,000, because of the increased number of participants; 
from 80 in 1956 to 200 in 1957. 

Mr. Preston. Do you pay the expenses of these people attending 
these conferences? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Our contribution to the Nice seminar helps to 
cover travel expenses of these participants who cannot afford to pay 
their own way. This seminar brings together primarily teachers of 
English. 

Mr. Preston. At Nice? 

Mr. SrrerBerr. At Nice. 

Mr. Preston. That is pretty much of an out-of-the-way place to 
have a conference; is it not? It is a very delightful place, I may add. 
Maybe that is the bait to get them there; | do not know. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM IN ITALY 


Mr. Srrerpert. Then $111,072 for Italy as an increase in cultural 
activ ities. First, here is an item for forums and seminars, an increase 
of $15,000. We are now spending $20,000 in that activity and propose 
to increase that to $35,000, to cover costs of roundtable discussions, 
using returning grantees. The emphasis will be on European inte- 
gration themes. 

Secondly, there is a lecturers’ program on the Agency’s four major 
themes, $40,000—an increase of $26,000 over the present fiscal vear. 

Thirdly, there is a special intra-European cultural program. Proj- 
ects in this program include lectures, roundtable discussions, student 
meetings, seminars, and research. There is increase of $45,000 over 
the $20,000 we are using for this purpose in fiscal year 1956. 

Fourthly, support of cultural activities conducted by USIS branch 
offices would be increased by $25,072 

That makes a total increase of $111,072. 

Mr. Preston. The total amount for this purpose is $315,000 in 
Italy? 
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Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. The balance, amounting to $135,000, is 
for 4 different items, the largest of which is support to indigenous 
organizations which we are supporting this year and want to support 
next year in the same amount. ‘There is no increase in this activity. 

Mr. Preston. On page 86, in the first paragraph, the following 
language appears “$452,000 for Germany for grants-in-aid in support 
of German institutions, use of returned exe hange es”’ and so forth. 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And in the next paragraph—— 

Mr. SrrerBert. It shows the increase. The first paragraph 
shows the total amount; then the second paragraph details the in- 
crease and in detailing the increase some of the items are repeated. 

Mr. Preston. And that is what you have done? 


ENGLISH TEACHING 


Mr. SrreiBert. Yes, sir. There is no way out of that. Then the 
English-teaching increase of $65,300 is for local expenses in connection 
with such programs and they are detailed out in the various countries, 
the largest of which is for Italy where there is a great demand for 
English teaching. Then on page 87 comes the paragraph to which 
I think Mr. Bow had reference as to the large amount of support from 
the Information Center Service in Washington, which are in addition 
to these expenditures which are proposed for the field. 

Mr. Preston. We will pass over this last portion of it dealing with 
the English teaching and get into the next category, No. 9, “All other 
mission program expenses.” 


BREAKDOWN OF INCREASE IN INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE SUPPORT 


Mr. Bow. May I raise the question here that this increase referred 
to is to carry out the program described in these activities of the 
Information Center Service. Page 196 shows that to be $1,745,540. 

Mr. Posner. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. At this point in the record, may we have a breakdown 
of the $1,745,540 and the functions to which it is to go? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Breakdown of increase in Information Center Service Support for the European area 


Items ( 
Information centers___. s : $393, 977 
Presentations . 7 ? 55, 371 
English teaching 6, 000 
Music_ &9 : ‘ 111, 042 
Exhibits ; ; 1,179, 150 

Total m - js | 745 540 


Mr. Bow. One other thing. I was called away and perhaps this 
was answered, but I was interested in the $300,000 to Germany for 
the establishment of a program of grants-in-aid in support of German 
institutions. 

Mr. Srreipert. We are going to provide in the record a list of the 
names of those institutions which might possibly be considered. 

(The matter referred to may be found on page 94.) 
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Mr. Bow. Is that where American students attend? 

Mr. Srreisert. No, that is not where American students attend at 
all. This is for Germany. This has all to do with German private 
organizations, veterans organizations, citizens organizations, women’s 
organizations, et cetera. They will be detailed in the record. 


USE OF REPARATION FUNDS 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Streibert, are reparation funds used in any part of 
this budget? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Not without a corresponding dollar appropria- 
tion. We are required to use local currencies by the Treasury. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, you do buy it with the local currency? 

Mr. SrreiBERT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Bow. Have you any idea how much that would be in this 
budget? 

Mr. Strerpert. Last year, 1955, it was $8 million. 

Mr. Posner. There was a limitation of $8 million. As a matter 
of fact, the Treasury used more than $10 million last year for this 
Agency. ‘The current estimate is that the total we use will not be 
quite so large, because some sources are drying up. But it will be 
at least $8 million, which is our present limitation. 


ALL OTHER MISSION PROGRAM EXPENSES 


Mr. Presron. The next item is “All other mission program ex- 
penses.”’ We will insert in the record at this point the upper half of 
page 88 which gives a breakdown of these items. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


All other mission program expenses 














! 
i 1 ace 
| 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | —— 
actual | estimate estimate | crease (-) 
} | 
a —— — —o —--|.-——__—_— Z a oer — 
The following activities are included under this head- | | 
ing: | 
Representation allowances. - - $13, 410 $17, 650 $87, 000 $69, 350 
I | 
Local orientation 51, 480 | 59, 000 177, 000 | 118, 000 
Supplies and equipment for missions wae | 23, 105 | 65, 992 34, 800 | —31, 192 
Program direction and appraisal - - - - 180, 634 | 294, 790 316, 780 | 21, 990 
Administrative expenses paid directly from mission | } 
allotments... .- weneesseeeeesneee=-| 1,704, 168 | 1, 462, 644 | 1,304, 928 | —157, 716 
Total, other program expenseés........-....----- 1, 972, 797 ‘| 1,900, 076 | | 1, 920, 508 | 20, 432 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCE 


Mr. SrreiBert. | have previously spoken of the representation 
allowance which is particularly vital in an area like Europe. 

Mr. Preston. I must make this observation at this point. While 
you had $17,650 in 1956, you seek in this budget $87,000—a 
tremendous increase. 

Mr. Stretpert. Well, the overall worldwide increase is from $50,000 
in the current year, and we are asking for $250,000. We justifie d that 
to the Budget Bureau and propose to present evidence on that at the 
time we get to the overall worldwide representation. 
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LOCAL ORIENTATION 


The local orientation is to bring 75 local emplovees to the United 
States for additional training and information techniques, compared 
with the 25 that are planned for 1956. That accounts for the 
substantial increase of $118,000. 

We are decreasing the supplies and equipment item by $31,192. 

On program direction expenses there is an increase of $21,990; for 
expenses for research and evaluation studies in Great Britain, | $10,000: 
in Italy, $32,000, and for reference materials in all other countries, 
$4,990. 

This shows increases of $46,990, but they are offset by decreases 
in this item totaling $25,000, accounted for by nonrecurring research 
and evaluation studies in this area which are being conducted in 
fiscal 1956. 

In direct administrative expenses there is a decrease, largely due 
to our closing down of the radio and newspaper facilities in Austria 
and the conversion of American houses in Germany. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Preston. On page 90, under the category of “Special activi- 
ties,’ do you want to discuss that off the record? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; I would like to. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Far Eastern AREA 


Mr. Preston. The next area we take up is the “Far eastern area’’ 
found on page 91 of the justifications. The request is for 
$11,771,000—an increase of $3,637,300. The details begin on page 95 
which we will insert in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 








Increase 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate or de- 
crease (—) 


POSITIONS 


Americans - sans 253 302 320 | 18 
Locals......... 7 ada : | 1, 457 1, 647 1, 732 | 85 
Total, positions. - 1, 710 | 1, 949 2, 052 | 103 

FUNDS | 

Personal services: | | 
1. American salaries and allowances_- | $1, 847, 155 | $2, 559, 861 | $2, 844, 821 | $284, 960 
2. Local salaries. mat 1, 389, 936 1, 783, 500 | 1, 916, 000 132, 500 
Subtotal, personal services-.-- 3, 237, 091 4, 343, 361 4, 760, 821 | 417, 460 

3. Home leave, transfer and related travel | } 

| 


of American personnel 667, 009 601, 504 708, 336 106, 832 


Mission program expenses: 


4. Radio activities____.--- ‘ | 170, 468 131, 600 | 274, 600 | 143, 000 
5. Television activities __ 992 4, 000 59, 000 | 55, 000 
6. Press and publications activities__- 749, 267 | 728, 000 | 1, 352, 800 | 624, 800 
7. Motion picture activities 649, 836 730, 400 1, 750, 400 | 1, 020, 000 

&. Libraries, cultural activities, exhibits, | | 
ete | 745, 589 | 599, 800 | 1, 729, 700 1, 129, 900 
9, Binational centers 147, 883 | 166, 155 991, 400 | 55, 245 
10. All other mission program expenses 1, 048, 075 | 1, 132, 393 1, 281, 943 | 149, 550 
= on ae ere eats ; a eal ? 
Subtotal, mission program expenses 3, 512, 110 3, 492, 348 §, 669, 843 3, 177, 495 
Total, funds - 7, 416, 210 8, 437, 213 12, 139, 000 | 3, 701, 787 

Deduct reimbursements, primarily for ex- | | 
change of persons program - - . | — 289, 874 | — 303, 513 —368, 000 | — 64, 487 
Total, direct obligations... _.__- sich 7, 126, 336 | 8, 133,700 | 11, 771, 000 | 3, 637, 300 


Mr. Preston. There are 10 subitems under this general category of 
the ‘Far Eastern area.” 

I would like to inquire at this point, Mr. Streibert, if the general 
program in this area is somewhat generally based on the same idea 
we have just gone through in the European area? 

Mr. SrreiBERT. Yes, it is, except that the particular problems in a 
number of these far eastern countries, of course, are different, such as 
in Vietnam. And, if I may ask George Hellyer, who is the Assistant 
Director for the Far East, and has just returned last week from a 
trip there, to speak to the general purpose of this program, I think it 
would be a valuable introduction to this. I think it would take about 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Preston. All right. 


GENERAL PURPOSE OF FAR EAST PROGRAM 


Mr. Hrvtyer. I would like to start out by saying that all over Asia 
the peoples are in a state of restless change. They are emerging from a 
medieval feudalism which is either colonial or indigenous, right into 
the second half of the 20th century. These are general considerations 
which affect the whole psychological field out there. 

The old laws of conduct, the ancient chain of command, from abso- 
lute power at the top down to the village headman or the Buddhist 
priest is now falling apart. And this is a process which has been going 
on at an accelerated rate since the end of World War II, a process 
which I have watched in Burma during the war, in Taiwan as a busi- 
nessman regularly working visiting tea plantations, and in Indochina 
recently. At present, the situation has not yet jelled and the big 
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question is: What kind of governments will emerge from this turmoil; 
whether they will be friend or foe, democratically inclined, or 
Communist? 

The Communists got the jump on us by identifving themselves 
with all of the aspirations of the bewildered Asian people, by promising 
them a full belly, promising them independence and security from 
being fought back and forth over. We are white men and, to the 
Asians, we are identified with all the things that are most disliked in 
old colonial regimes. That was their initial reaction to us. That 
means that one of our big jobs is to show them that we are not the 
same as the old colonial powers. We have to show them that our 
way, which is democrocy, will work for them, but adapted, of course, 
to local circumstances. 

With the falling apart of the old chain of command, for the first 
time in history Oriental governments need the backing of popular 
support; otherwise they cannot stay in power. This isa situation that 
never existed in the Far East before. There is nothing in the back- 
vround training and knowledge of Asian governments in general 
which teaches them how to obtain and maintain this popular support. 
The Communists have a definite program for froming new types of 
governments. They know exactly what to do and how to gain 
popularity. Where the people are uninformed, they are unable to 
recognize until too late that Communist promises are lies; conse- 
quently, they tend to take every promise at its face value. 

Now we are trying to work together with governments that are 
free, to back governments that are willing and able to move towards 
democratic forms to obtain this popular support that they need for 
survival and to sell themselves to their own people. That was a 
technique and knowledge that they did not have at all. 


RESULTS IN THE PHILIPPINES AND VIETNAM 


The Philippines, for instance, is a good example of what can be 
done to establish a democratic government in that part of the world. 
They have had a little over 50 years now of association with America 
and the result is a kind of friendship and unde rstanding between East 
and West such as exists nowhere else. Today, in Vietnam, Diem is 
the popular leader now, largely as a result of the effort we put in in 
helping him with his government to keep the people informed, to 
show them the facts and achievements of Diem’s government, rather 
than empty lies which the Communists originally sold them on 
what they should back. I think we can now say that throughout the 
length and breadth of South Vietnam the villagers are beginning to 
know that the true Nationalist Government is their Government; not 
Ho Chi-Minh’s. Certainly a vear and a half ago many more of them 
were inclined to think the’ opposite. My personal feeling when I was 
there 2 weeks ago was that the survival of Diem’s government, insofar 
as internal conditions in South Vietnam can affect it, is well on the 
way to being assured because the people are getting behind it and 
know about it. 

I emphasize the case of Vietnam because it is a successful illustra- 
tion of how we must operate, of why we must ask for more money 
to press on in ways that have proven themselves able to frustrate 
and take the ball away from the Communists. 
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INDIGENOUS APPROACH IN ACCOMPLISHMENT OF NATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


In this way—we call it the indigenous approach—in order to achieve 
our national objectives, we work with local organizations and local 
media to tell local people messages which have an importance to 
them. Our locally produced films are attributed to friendly govern- 
ments, or to well known local commercial organizations and, there- 
fore, are free from the taint of foreign propaganda. Drawings in 
many of our pamphlets are by local artists and support local objec- 
tives to which both the local governments and our own subscribe. 
Books written by popular loca! authors in their own style carry the mes- 
sage of the free world. 

In illiterate areas we propose to distribute small hand-operated 
phonographs, for which we will make disks to carry our message. 
These disks, of course, will carry a familiar voice. They might be in 
the voice of a respected buddhist priest talking to his flock; or a 
refugee from the Communist-held area of Laos, as appropriate. 

Of course we can only work through local governments in this way 
where the governments are willing to work with us toward goals 
which it is certainly American policy as well as their policy to reach. 
Thailand and Vietnam are outstanding examples of places where we 
can work in this way, where the people are willing to stand up and be 
counted on the side of the free world. 


POLICY IN BURMA, INDONESIA, AND JAPAN 


Of course in Burma and Indonesia we have to tread very much 
more softly. In those countries we have to convince the leadership 
that the United States is friendly and that its policies are for the 
benefit of Americans and Asians alike; that association with America 
is not courting, as the Communists try to tell these people, a new 
form of colonial domination, which the Communists keep telling them 
it is. 

In Japan, we are able to approach the indigenous techniques in a 
slightly different way. There we find that working through private 
organizations and through city and prefectural governments, attrib- 
uting much of our output to them, is best. 


REQUIREMENTS OF PROGRAM 


All of these indigenous programs cost money, but they are paying off. 
They require extensive mass media operations and they require people. 
However, by their very nature, they require, in addition to actually 
what we feel we are now equipped to do—they require few more 
Americans because of the very way in which they operate and, instead 
of that, considerably more people from the countries in which we are 
operating, working either with us or through us. And I must say, 
having just returned from the area and having talked to every public 
affairs officer in the Far East and most of the ambassadors, I am 
convinced more than ever that this is the right approach and that 
the staffs out there that we now have, have the experience to adapt 
these methods to the programs of each country. They will vary 
country by country. We cannot make an overall fast rule that a 
certain type of organization in one country will be successful in the 
next. 
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Mr. Preston. Thank you very much for the very interesting 
comments. 

I understand you have had considerable experieace in the East? 

Mr. Hetiyer. | have lived for a number of years there—about 22. 

Mr. Preston. You mentioned something that I am mterested in. 
Tell us a little more about your phonographic program and _ the 
extent you are going into it. Where can we find that in the 
justifications? 

Mr. Posner. It is in the budget under International Broadcasting 
Service, the media service responsible for furnishing these. 

Mr. SrrerBert. We will bring that out when we come to that. 


ASSISTANCE FROM THAILAND GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Bow. When I was in Thailand discussing this on my trip, there 
was some information given that the Government of Thailand budgets 
some money to assist in this program. They had become sold on it 
and requested a rather large amount to cooperate with our service 
there. 

Can you give us any information on that? 

Mr. Hettyer. Yes, sir. I can say that the amounts for which they 
are budgeting are primarily planned to extend the program as we have 
now worked it out with them, to those areas in the interior of Thailand 
which so far have not been covered by this program. Our initial 
program was working with them to cover the areas along the Mekong 
where the biggest threat comes from and later down to the province 

Malaya. The Thai Government felt in the areas down there 
it had been so successful that they wanted to start in the central 
provinces of Thailand. And primarily this appropriation, as I 
understood, was to cover those areas which we have not yet gone into 
with them. 


REVIEW OF OPERATION OF PROGRAM IN THAILAND 


Mr. Bow. On my trip, I was impressed with the work that had 
been done and | think it might be well for this record if we could know, 
very briefly, some of the work they are doing there in working through 
Thailand. It seems to me they are accomplishing a great deal in the 
local meetings that are held with the local Buddhist priests, business- 
men and others. And I think they spent 2 or 3 days ina pow meet- 
ing on that trip and that was a thing that impressed the Thai Govern- 
ment and brought the Thai Government around to actually ap- 
propriating money to assist in that program. 

Cannot we have that? I think that is one of the bright spots in 
that part of the world. 

Mr. Hetiyer. Before describing the program itself, may I comment 
on the statement made earlier that they are beginning to realize 
the necessity of having waltiie opinion behind them for the survival 
of a 20th century government in the Far East. And while they felt 
the immediate threat of enemy infiltration was perhaps lessened 
by the existence of these programs, they also found that an informed 
people, which these leaders in the border provinces have become, are 
so much easier to get cooperation from, that they wanted to ex- 
tend the program to the center provinces. 
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Briefly, the program consists of our working with the Thai Gov- 
ernment, starting at the top with the higher level of officials, and 
then these people indoctrinated in the ways of communism as a threat 
to the country and in methods of getting ideas across went on down 
themselves to the next level, and the whole chain of this indoctrination 
of the population went on down to the village head man level where 
it now is. And it is the job of the people now on that level to co- 
operate directly with these teams, in some cases including army 
officers but in all cases including private business and provincial 
officials to get their ideas across, right on down to actual village 
meetings and the showing of films, the distribution of posters, and 
so forth. 

That is in essence the basic idea behind the program. 

Mr. Bow. The Prime Minister of Thailand told me of his apprecia- 
tion of the work that had been done by this agency in combating 
communism within the armed forces of ‘Thailand by the explanation 
of communism to the officers and men in the Thai Army which came 
from this agency, which I thought, coming from the Prime Minister, 
was a thing we should know about. 

They also work with Buddhist priests, do they not? 

Mr. Hetiyrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And they are very strong in molding public opinion in 
Thailand and those surrounding areas. 

Mr. Heiiyer. In the country areas outside of the cities they are 
stronger than any other single group of people. 

Mr. Bow. What are we doing there insofar as trying to get across to 
free Thailand, to that area which the Red Chinese just called Red 
Thailand—what are we doing to get across our information, radio 
broadcasts, and so forth, to those people? There are three provinces 
up around there that are under the Red Chinese. 

Mr. Hetiyer. They are not actually part of Thailand themselves; 
they are Thai inhabited. 

Mr. Bow. But referred to by the Chinese Communists as free 
Thailand. 

Mr. Hettyer. Yes. They are a nucleus of what the Communists 
hope will become the center of subversive activities for Thailand. 
We are attempting to reach these people principally through our 
daily VOA broadcasts of 30 minutes in Thai. Additionally, the 
operation of two more radio stations, in the northeast and south 
Thailand helps us to reach into those critical areas. The northeast 
station also broadcasts into the critical areas of Laos where the Thai 
dialect is spoken. The Thai Government is also being urged to con- 
struct, with its own funds, a station at Chiengmai, which is right 
up close to the border of Burma, in an area where the population is 
being bombarded all the time with Communist propaganda from 
Radio Hanoi and Peking. This station would also reach the so-called 
free Thai in Communist China. 

Mr. Bow. And also infiltrated with Communist Chinese teachers 
in their schools. 

Mr. Hetrtyer. I would say one of the strongest mediums in that 
respect is not only the material broadcast, but the spoken word and 
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these teams going out, and the use of defectors who have come over 
to our side from the Thai Communist areas in China. These defectors 
are extremely useful and cooperate with us in Laos as well as Thailand. 

Mr. Bow. That is all at this time. But I do hope in this discussion 
we will have a very frank and complete discussion of what is being done 
so far as the overseas Chinese are concerned. I think we ought to 
have a discussion on that. 

Mr. SrrerBert. This has not only been successful in Thailand, but 
I think we have used that as a pattern with some adaptations in 
several other countries on this team indoctrination idea. It has been 
a very successful idea for a prototype. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Chairman, as has been stated, the net increase of American 
positions is 18. That provides for the increase for 7 book-program 
officers for 7 countries to carry out our expanded translation program 
and the program of local production and writing of books. We will 
get to the details of the book program later. It provides for 2 distri- 
bution officers for the distribution of the increased quantities of 
periodicals, pamphlets, and other printed material in 2 countries, 3 
exhibits officers for the large exhibits program in 3 countries; in 1 
country a special projects officer and motion picture production 
officer; for 2 new areawide projects; 2 additional information officers 
for 2 countries; 1 provincial public affairs officer; 2 secretaries, offset 
by 1 decrease of a provincial public affairs officer. 

Then on the locals where the increase is greater, that is for 85 posi- 
tions for a total of 1,732 local positions. T his would be at 47 different 
posts in the 12 countries of the Far East area. This increase is made 
up by primarily a net increase of 24 positions for the operation of 
mobile motion picture units; an increase of 42 positions for 18 addi- 
tional reading rooms and 2 additional distribution centers for the 
distribution of materials; 10 positions in 3 countries for the production 
of radio program material; 10 positions in 1 country for the production 
of television program material; 7 positions for the publication activi- 
ties in 2 countries, offset by a decrease of 8 positions resulting from the 
closing of 1 information center. 


HOME LEAVE, TRANSFER AND RELATED TRAVEL OF AMERICAN PERSONNEI 


Mr. Preston. Now in the category of home leave, transfer, and so 
forth, the justification given pre ‘viously applies to this item; does it? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We will put page 102 of the justifications in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Explanation of home leave, transfer, and related travel of American personnel 


The following items make up this estimate: 


Increase (+) or 





Se acti ¢ » Rg” acti © > 
1956 estimate 1957 estimate decrease (—) 
ee och at ah i ee 
Type of travel cost ; 
Number | | Number | Number | 
of trips | Amount | of trips | Amount of trips | Amount 
quneinneees tienen emmemite meinen . upengemeenpene a ———Ee ioe papain | cmmssttanainensmmentsdmentisl cmmenmemesiinasinaisinse 
No a cc in ahncce bcm wnaviente $2, 601 82 | $213, 282 | 63 $163, 863 —19 — $49, 419 
Separation ESS 2, 258 28 #3, 224 35 | 79,030 7 | 15, 806 
Home leave (round trip) —_....--- 2, 491 29 72, 239 | 60 149, 460 31 | 77, 221 
Home leave and transfer __-_- 4, 183 29 121, 307 | 42 | 175, 686 13 | 54, 379 
Direct: transfer _. 1,199 32 38, 368 | 35 41, 965 3 3, 97 
Consultation 2, 500 2 5, 000 2 5, 000 
Washington assignment ae 39 RR, O84 41 93, 332 2 5, 248 
a ee . eel aes 241 | 601, 504 278 708, 336 37 | 106, 832 


The estimate includes provision for travel associated with filling 140 positions 
at Far Eastern posts during 1957. Of these, 63 will be filled by new appointments 
(appointment travel), 42 by transfer from other posts with a stop in the United 
States for home leave (home leave and transfer travel), and 35 by direct transfer 
from other posts (direct transfer travel). Travel associated with personnel trans- 
fers between posts is charged to the receiving area. The 140 positions to be 
filled are explained as follows: 

{stablishment of 19 new positions, replacements for 35 positions to be 
vacated by personnel separations, and replacements for 86 positions to be 
vacated by transfers of personnel to other posts. 

The cost of travel associated with the anticipated 35 personnel separations 
is included in this estimate (separation travel). 

The estimate provides for travel associated with 42 cases of home leave 
for employees who will return to the same post after completing their home 
leave (round-trip home leave). The number of home-leave trips (round- 
trip home leave and home leave and transfer) for which provision is made in 
this estimate is based on a worldwide schedule of Agency overseas employees 
who will be due home leave in 1957. 

In addition, this estimate provides for the cost of 2 trips which it is esti- 
mated will be necessary to bring overseas personnel to Washington for con- 
sultation (consultation travel) and 41 trips of overseas personnel temporarily 
assigned to Washington for special purposes or in Washington awaiting over- 
seas assignment (Washington assignment travel). 


MISSION RADIO ACTIVITIES 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Preston. We will proceed to item No. 4, ‘Mission radio 
activities,” found on page 104 and we will put that page in the record 
at this point and the top of page 105. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Misston Rapio Activities 


1955 actual ates _... $170, 468 
1956 estimate : 5 4 mes a ewes 334-600 
1957 estimate __ eR A ra ee eee ae ae act cnatwiieme ea eee 


Increase oe See ee ee ee ee ___ 143, 000 


Radio activities overseas consist of (1) production locally of radio programs 
for placement on local radio stations; (2) placement on local radio stations of 
program materials supplied from Washington by the International Broadcasting 
Service; (3) production overseas of radio programs which are sent to the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Service for broadeast by VOA. 
® Placement of radio programs on local standard-wave stations has proved to 
be a very effective means of reaching large audiences. Locally produced pro- 
grams, using local artists and announcers, which can be keyed to local situations 
and objectives and to local audiences, have been found to be particularly effective. 
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At the same time, programs, provided from Washington by the International 
Broadcasting Service for local adaptation and placement present American 
culture and institutions and depict the Agency’s global themes. 

In 1956 these activities are being conducted in 10 far-eastern countries, 
The increase requested for this activity is to expand local production of radio 
programs in 7 of these countries, to institute radio operations in 1 additional 
country, and to institute radio projects overseas to serve regional objectives. 
The amount of $274,600 requested for 1957 covers the following: Japan $159,000, 
an increase of $80,000; Korea $20,000, an increase of $15,000; Thailand $15,700, 
an increase of $10,000; Vietnam $19,000, an increase of $10,000; $44,900 for Burma, 
Cambodia, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Laos, and the Philippines, which includes an 
increase of $12,000 for Burma, Cambodia, and Laos; $10,000 to institute local 
production of radio programs in Indonesia; and $6,000 to institute overseas 
production of radio programs to serve regional objectives. 


BROADCASTING SERVICE SUPPORI 


In addition to the amounts shown above, increased support will be required in 
fiscal year 1957 from the International Broadcasting Service in Washington 
in the form of packaged radio programs and radio equipment and supplies required 
for local production activities. Also, it is planned that the Broadcasting Service 
will provide the Far Eastern posts with inexpensive, mechanical phonographs, 
with records carrying an easily understood message, for distribution in four 
underdeveloped Far Eastern countries. Amounts for such support are described 
in the Radio Broadcasting and Television Program Section of this budget. 

Mr. Preston. There does not see be any situation in tl 

ir. FRESTON. lere does not seem to be any situation in this 
justification that would require elaboration at this point, unless some- 
thing occurs to you. 

Mr. SrrerBERT. NO, sir. 


MISSION TELEVISION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Preston. We will move on to item No. 5 ‘‘Mission television 
activities.”’ This is a rather small item, since the television medium 
is not expanded to any appreciable degree in this area. You covered 
this item to some degree, | believe, previously in your testimony. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. This is principally for Japan where there 
are 5 broadcasting stations now and 5 TV stations under construction, 


MISSION PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Preston. We will pass to item No. 6, “Mission press and publi- 
cations activities.”” This request is in the amount of $1,352,800—an 
increase of $624,800. We will put in the record pages 107 and 108 
and down to the middle of page 109. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Mission press and publications activities 
The following activities are included under this heading: 
Increase 


or de- 
crease (—) 


1955 1956 1957 
actual estimate estimate 


USIS periodicals ; ; $337, 275 $337, 600 $401, 800 $64, 200 
Information placement in foreign newspapers and 

periodicals 58, 29% 66, 200 131, 200 65, 000 
Pamphlets and leaflets 278, 5 259, 400 724, 000 464, 600 
Posters and photo displays ; 75, 12 64, S00 95, 800 31, 000 


Total, press and publications , 267 728, 000 1, 352, 800 624, 800 
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A total of $1,352,800 will be required in fiscal year 1957 to carry out the press 
and publications activities shown in the preceding table. The amounts required 
for these activities are explained as follows: 

USIS periodicals (1957 estimate $401,800—increase $64,200) 

This activity includes production of periodicals at Far Eastern posts, and dis- 
tribution of these and other periodicals produced for the Far Eastern posts at the 
Press Service Far East Regional Production Center in Manila (FERPC). Nine 
periodicals are produced locally at Far Eastern posts. Four magazines, one poster, 
and a newspaper insert, each in several language editions, are produced on a con- 
tinuing schedule at FERPC for distribution by the Far Eastern posts. The 
increase of $64,200 requested for this activity includes $54,000 to increase the 
circulation of 3 locally produced periodicals in three countries and $10,200 to 
increase the circulation of free world magazine (produced at FERPC) in 7 coun- 
tries. The increase of $54,000 for locally produced periodicals includes $12,000 to 
change the American Bulletin, produced by USIS Cambodia, from a biweekly to 
a weekly; $12,000 to increase the circulation of American Miscellany, produced 
monthly by USIS Indonesia, from 60,000 to 100,000; and $30,000 to increase the 
circulation of a periodical in Japan. 


MISSION PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS ACTIVITIES 


Information placement (1957 estimate $131,200, increase $65,000) 


This activity includes placement of information materials with local news- 
papers, Magazines, trade papers, and other information outlets. These materials 
include news summaries, special commentaries, magazine articles, photo material, 
cartoons, special-subject packets, and features. Most of these materials are 
obtained from the wireless file and other materials supplied from Washington by 
the Press Service; some are produced locally. This activity is conducted in all 
12 of the Far East countries. The increase of $65,000 is for a special classified 
activity at 1 post to produce feature materials for worldwide use. 


Pamphlets and leaflets (1957 estimate $724,000, increase $464,600) 


This activity includes production of pamphlets and leaflets at Far Eastern posts 
and distribution of these and other pamphlets and leaflets produced at FERPC 
for the Far Eastern posts. Pamphlets and leaflets are an effective means of reach- 
ing literate audiences such as government leaders, teachers and students, and 
leaders in the communications mediums. For 1957, it is planned to place greater 
emphasis on locally prepared and produced pamphlets which can be keyed to 
local situations and objectives and to local audiences and where timeliness is 
often important. Also, in 1957 it is planned to produce pamphlets on the Agency’s 
global themes—Atoms for Peace, American Capitalism, United States Science for 
Peace, Mutual Inspection for Peace—using pilot-model pamphlets and background 
materials supplied from Washington by the Press Service. Many of these will be 
srinted at FERPC after being translated and adapted by the posts for local use. 
Paumpiete and leaflets will also be used to support the exhibits that will be dis- 
played in the area. The increase requested under this heading includes $224,600 
for increased local production and distribution of pamphlets and leaflets at 9 
Far Eastern posts as follows: Burma, $25,300; Cambodia, $9,000; Hong Kong, 
$24,000; Indonesia, $27,400; Japan, $60,000; Korea, $4,700; Laos, $5,300; Thai- 
land, $46,200; and Vietnam, $22,700. The requested increase also includes 
$240,000 for a special classified pamphlet project in 1 country. 

Posters and photo displays (1957 estimate $95,800, increase $31,000) 

This activity includes production of posters and photo displays at far eastern 
posts and distribution of these and other posters produced by FERPC for the 
far eastern posts. Posters and photo displays carrying a simple, easily under- 
stood message are an effective method of reaching the less literate, mass audiences. 
The increase requested provides for increased local production and distribution 
of posters and production of photo displays in six far eastern countries: Burma, 
$2,000; Cambodia, $9,000; Indonesia, $2,000; Laos, $4,000; Thailand, $4,000; 
and Vietnam, $10,000. 

PRESS SERVICE SUPPORT 


In order to carry out the press and publications programs described above, the 
far eastern posts will require increased support in 1957 from the Press Service in 
the form of pilot models of pamphlets and booklets, news and feature services, 
and paper and related printing supplies and equipment; and increased support 
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in the form of periodicals, leaflets, posters, and other printed materials from 
FERPC. Amounts for this support are described in the Press Service section of 
this budget. 

Mr. Preston. In this activity, Mr. Streibert, are vou carrving out 
the general plan and program that you have outlined in the previous 
areas we have discussed in the hearing? 

Mr. SrreIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. In the employment of periodicals, pamphlets, and 
books? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. In this particular case we are emphasizing 
to a little greater degree, certainly, than in Europe the production 
locally of books that serve our purpose, that are written by indigenous 
authors primarily for our objectives. 


MISSION MOTION PICTURE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Preston. The next item is ‘‘Mission motion picture activities” 
found at the bottom of page 109, which we will insert in the record, 
together with pages 110 and 111. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Mission motion picture activities 


The following activities are included under this heading: 


| 


1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate Increase 
Local production of films $363, 554 $424, 500 $1, 415, 800 $991, 300 
Film distribution 286, 282 305, 900 334, 600 28, 700 
Total, motion picture activities 649, 836 730, 400 1, 750, 400 1, 020, 000 


MISSION MOTION-PICTURE ACTIVITIES 


Local production of motion pictures (1957 estimate $1,415,800, increase $991,300) 

Motion pictures produced locally in far-eastern countries, using local actors and 
scripts and tailored directly to local requirements, have been found to be one of 
the most effective means of transmitting the Agency’s messages to audiences at 
all levels, particularly among illiterates. 

A substantial expansion of local motion-piecture production is planned for 1957. 
Motion pictures wiil be produced in the form of newsreels, documentaries, and major 
films. Specific subject matter will vary from country to country depending on 
local attitudes and objectives, but will range from documentaries describing the 
value of local United States assistance programs in meeting popular aspirations to 


major films carrving a subtle anti-Communist or pro-free-world message. Some 
of the films will be released under the imprint of the United States Information 
Agenev. Most of them, however, wil! not be attributed to the Agency, but will 


be released under the imprint of local government agencies or local private motion- 
picture producers. 

Motion pictures are now being produced locally in nine far-eastern countries 
For 1957, it is planned to expand local production of motion pictures in 6 of these 
9 countries and to institute local production of motion pictures in a 10th far- 
eastern country. The production of these motion pictures will require $865,800 
of the total requested under this heading, an increase of $441,300 compared with 
1956 for these 10 country programs. These motion pictures will be aimed pri- 
marily at local information objectives in each of these countries. 

In addition, in 1957, the Agency plans to institute production in the For Kast of 
motion pictures to serve regional, rather than individual country, objectives 
This will be a new program in 1957 designed to support regional United States 
policies in the area. The production of these motion pictures will require $550,000 
of the total requested for local production of motion pictures, all of which is an 
increase over 1956. 
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Motion-picture distribution (1957 estimate $334,600, increase $28,700) 

Mobile motion-picture units and projectors are used primarily in areas where 
commercial outlets do not exist, a situation prevailing in much of the far-eastern 
area. Projectors are loaned directly to local groups or institutions, on condition 
that USIS films be used. The 1957 estimate for these activities includes: 

(a) $181,900, an increase of $12,700, for the maintenance and operation of 
140 mobile units in 11 countries, some on loan to local institutions, an increase 
of 28 mobile units compared with 1956. The additional 28 mobile units are 
planned for 6 key countries where an expansion of motion-picture activities 
is most necessary; and 

(b) $152,700, an increase of $16,000, for other motion-picture distribution 
costs, primarily for servicing 1,905 USIS motion-picture projettors in all 12 
Far East countrie Ss, an increase of 227 projectors compared with 1956. The 
additional 227 projectors are planned for 6 countries. Other costs in this 
category include those for rent of space for film showings, rent of film vaults, 
printing of announcements, and other miscellaneous expenses in connection 
with film distribution. 


MOTION-PICTURE SERVICE SUPPORT 


In addition to the amounts described in this section of the budget, the motion- 
picture program planned for the Far East in 1957 will require support from the 
motion-picture service in Washington in the form of mobile motion-picture units, 
motion-picture projectors, prints of films, and film raw stock and other supplies 
for local motion-picture production overseas. The amounts required for such 
support are described in the motion-picture service section of this budget. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have any unusual situation with reference 
to your motion-picture program in this area that would be different 
from the previous areas we have discussed, Mr. Streibert? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. There is emphasis on local production here 
to a great extent for the particular counrties and, of course, in illiterate 
areas motion pictures are particularly valuable and useful. But the 
same methods and the same objectives are applicable. 


MISSION LIBRARIES, CULTURAL ACTIVITIES, EXHIBITS, ETC. 


Mr. Preston. The next item, No. 8, is “Libraries, cultural activi- 
ties, exhibits,’ and so forth, found on page 112, which we will insert 
in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Mission libraries, cultural activities, exhibits, etc. 


The following activities are included under this heading: 


1955 1956 1957 Increase or 
actual estimate | estimate | decrease (—) 
Information Center operations $142, 149 $269, 200 $311, 200 | $42, 000 
Book translations and promotion of books by local | 
authors 301, 958 251, 400 861, 300 | 609, 900 
Local purchases of newspapers, periodicals, and books 
for presentation _ - 33, 920 9, 700 9, 700 |... 
Exhibits 235, 605 23, 000 501, 000 478, 000 
Cultural and English teaching activities - 31, 965 46, 500 46, 500 
Total, libraries, cultural activities, exhibits, ete 745, 589 599, 800 1, 729, 700 1, 129, 909 


Information Center operations (including libraries) (1957 estimate $311,200, in- 
crease $42,000) 

This activity includes operation of information centers and reading rooms, and 
related special projects. At present, 47 information centers and 5 small reading 
rooms are operated in the far-eastern area. The budget contemplates closing 1 
information center, and opening 18 new reading rooms and 2 distribution centers 
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in 3 key countries to increase the impact of the Agency’s efforts in sensitive areas 
that are now almost inaccessible. The cost of operation of these new outlets, offset 
by the savings derived from the closing of 1 center, will require a net increase of 
$42,000 for this activity. 

Mr. Preston. This item discloses an increase of $1,129,900 over 
the 1956 figure of $599,800. What are your principal increases for? 

Mr. StrerBert. The principal increase here is for book translations 
into these oriental languages, and the promotion of books by local 
authors. The increase for that is $600,000, roughly. Here is where 
we want to widely translate American books into those languages 

Of the total of $609,000, $248,000 is for increases as follows: In 
Burma, $50,000; for Indonesia, $69,000; Japan, $82,000; Thailand, 
$32,000; and Vietnam, $15,000. 

Mr. Preston. Let us insert page 113 of the justifications in the 
record, 

Mr. SrreiBert. That will give the full explanation. 

Mr. Preston. And we will follow that with page 114, which deals 
with another subject, but which we will take up at this time. It is 
part of this same category. Also page 115. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 

Book translations and promotion of books by local authors (1957 estimate $861, 
increase $609,900) 

The book translations program operates to obtain translations into the local 
language of selected American books and their publication by local publishing 
firms. Often, the arrangements with the loeal publisher provides for USIS 
purchase of portions of translated editions for presentation to local leaders and 


organizations and to be placed on the shelves of USIS libraries. Typical subject 
matter of books selected for translation are American history, culture, and in-titu- 
tions; American foreign policy; and exposures of Communist methods and 


objectives. Book translation programs are in operation in 7 of the 12 Far 
Eastern countries. For 1957, a substantial increase in the book translation 
program is necessary in 3 Far Eastern countries and it is planned to institut: 
translations programs in 2 more countries. Of the total increase of $609,900 
under this heading, $248,000 is for increased book translations, as follows: Burma 
$50,000; Indonesia $69,000; Japan $82,000; Thailand $32,000; and Vietnam 
$15,000. 

A total of $375,500 is requested under this heading for 1957 to promote the 
writing and publication of books by local Far Eastern authors, an increase of 
$361,900. Books written by native authors, supporting the agency’s information 
objectives, but without attribution to the agency, are one of the most under 
standable and persuasive means of reaching local audiences. It is expected that 
the time required for necessary research will prevent publication during 1957 of 
some of the books for which writing contracts will be obtained in 1957; the 
publication of some of them will have to be deferred until fiscal year 1958. The 
funds requested for 1957 provide $187,500 for contracts for writing 75 books and 
$188,000 for publication of 28 of these books in 10 countries. 


Purchases of newspapers, periodicals, and books for presentation (1957 estimate 
§9,700—no increase) 

This activity covers purchases made locally of newspapers, periodicals, and 
books for presentation to local institutions and opinion leaders. 
Exhibits (1957 estimate $501,000—increase $478,000) 

This activity includes (1) local construction and showing of exhibits, and 
(2) operation of exhibits which are provided from the United States by thi 
Information Center Service. 

lhe following table details the overseas operating expenses of exhibits provided 
from the United States, and expenses for constructing exhibits overseas and their 
operations: 


64591 D6 Ss 





Number of 
Number of months Estimated 
exhibits showing expenses 
planned 


Type of exhibit ! 


(1) Exhibits provided from the United States: 
Atoms for peace: 


Reactor type (large) 1 6 $50, 000 
Animated panel (medium 2 12 50, 000 
Dismountable kit (small) 24 144 60, 000 
United States science for peace: 

Animated panel (medium) ; 1 | 6 | 25, 000 
Aluminum panel (small) 8 48 20, 000 
American capitalism: Animated panel (medium) 1 6 | 25, 000 

All other types: Original art, paintings, photos, 
murals, window-display kits, ete 717 ; 23, 000 

(2) Exhibits constructed overseas: 

Japan 5 25, 000 
Korea . 4 8, 000 
Large portable exhibit 5 150, 000 
Operating expenses for atomic-energy exhibit in Japan 1 65, 000 
Total __- : : 766 501, 000 


See Information Center Service section of this budget for description of exhibits provided from the 
United States. 


The estimate of $501,000 provides for (1) the local operating expenses of exhibits 
to be provided from the United States which are detailed in the table above, 
$253,000; (2) construction and operating expenses of locally produced exhibits, 
$25,000 in Japan and $8,000 in Korea; (3) construction and operating expenses for 
two large portable exhibits to be constructed overseas to support specifie United 
States regional policies, $150,000; and (4) refurbishing and operating expenses in 
1957 to continue the large atomic energy exhibit in Japan, $65,000. 

Operating expenses of the exhibits include: rental of space and covering; con- 
tractual labor costs for erecting, maintenance, and dismantling of exhibits; inland 
rail shipment and forwarding charges; cost of electricity and contractual services 
of electricians to install and maintain power facilities; contracts with locals to 
conduct lecture tours; travel and per diem of American and local personnel: 
telephone, telegraph and postage charges; printing of invitations; and supplies 
and materials purchased locally to supplement the basic exhibit. 

Cultural and English teaching activities (1957 estimate $46,500—no increase) 

Cultural activities expenses include travel and other expenses of cultural officers 
in contacting local cultural leaders and institutions, lecturers’ fees, and other 
expenses incurred in demonstating American culture to local audiences. English 
teaching expenses include the cost of locally purchased English teaching materials, 
cost incurred in conducting English teaching seminars, and related costs. 


INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE SUPPORT 


In addition to the amounts described above, these activities will require support 
from the Information Center Service in the form of books, periodicals, music and 
other materials for information centers in the Far Eastern area and for presenta- 
tion overseas to local individuals and institutions. The Information Center 
Service will provide exhibits as described above. In addition, the Information 
Center Service, through contracts with American publishers, will in fiscal year 
1957 carry out on a full-scale basis its program to provide selected American books 
in local languages and in English for sale in Far Eastern countries at prices within 
the means of local populations. The amounts required for such support are 
described in the Information Center Service section of this budget. 


Mr. Preston. I believe it is $9,700 for the purchase of newspapers, 
periodicals, and books for presentation, which is the same figure 
you had for fiseal 1956. 

Mr. SrreiBErT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We will not go into the newspaper matter, as that 
is going to be provided for the record at a future time. 

Mr. Srrernert. There are about five countries involved in this. 
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EXHIBITS 


Mr. Preston. Now on the matter of exhibits, you have a request 
for $501,000, or an increase of $478,000, which is very substantial. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. That is for the operation of the exhibits 
as in the other countries on these various themes, and a substantial 
part in art, painting, photos, murals, window display kits, and so 
forth—over 700 such exhibits, as detailed on page 114. 

Mr. Preston. It is observed from looking at page 114 that these 
are the same types of exhibits vou are using in other areas. 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We will insert in the record at this point the number 
of the ‘‘atoms-for-peace exhibit, United States science for peace 
exhibit; American capitalism exhibit” that vou are using through your 
program. 

Mr. Srrerpert. And the President’s inspection plan, too. 

Mr. Preston. That is right. 

Mr. Srrernert. That does not apply in the Far East area. 

Mr. Preston. And include also the total amount being spent in 
vour entire program for each of these exhibits. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Major theme exhibits 


Theme Number lotal cost 
Atoms for peace : 117 $3, 031, 000 
United States science for peace 3() 840, 000 
Mutual inspection for peace 57 1, 207, 000 
American capitalism F 449. 000 
Total . ‘ : 209 5. 527. 000 


MISSION BINATIONAL CENTER ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Preston. The next item is “Binational center activities’’—an 
increase of $55,245. 

Mr. Strerpert. This is for 4 additional English teachers, 3 for 
Burma and 1 for Vietnam and $1,200 for cash grant to the center in 
Thailand. That isa very successful center in Thailand and, of course, 
the English teaching here is self-explanatory. 


ALL OTHER MISSION PROGRAM EXPENSES 


Mr. Preston. The next item is ‘All other mission program ex- 
penses.”’ We will insert in the record at this point the bottom half 
of page 116 together with pages 117 and 118. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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All other mission program expenses 


The following activities are included under this heading: 


. as . — . increase or 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate os = es vt 
decrease (— 


Representation allowances $7, 520 $11, 550 $59, 000 | $47, 45 
Loca) orientation program 33, 092 34, 000 71, 000 | 37, OO 
Supplies and equipment for missions 81, 376 133, 443 133, 443 
Program direction YS, 447 96, 200 112, 600 16, 400 
Administrative expenses paid directly from 
mission allotments : $27, 640 857, 200 905, 900 48, 700 
Total, other program expenses 1, 048, 075 1, 132, 393 1, 281, 943 149, 55) 


Representation allowances (1957 estimate $59,000, increase $47,450) 

Representation expenses include (1) occasional, informal entertainment expenses 
incurred by key officers to enable them to establish and maintain personal, friendly 
working relations with local Government officials, editors, education executives 
and other influential leaders and (2) more formal social functions arranged by the 
United States Information Service on occasions such as American holidays and 
the introduction of visiting high ranking United States Government officials to 
important local officials and opinion leaders. 

The amount requested for fiscal year 1957 includes $51,000 for representation 
expenses of individual USIS officers and $8,000 for formal social functions. The 
former amount will provide an average of $500 each for the year for 102 senior 
officers at the 12 Far Eastern posts. The $8,000 for formal functions will provide 
at least 2 such functions during the year in smaller program countries such as 
Laos and up to 12 in Thailand. For Japan, it includes provision for 1 function 
during the year for each of the 14 cultural centers and 5 functions in Tokyo. — It 
is estimated that these functions will cost an average of $100 each. 

Local orientation program (1957 estimate $71,000, increase $37,000) 

The amount requested for 1957 provides the cost of transportation and per diem 
to bring 25 selected local employees to the United States for additional training in 
information techniques, compared with 12 employees planned for 1956. 

Supplies and equipment for missions (1957 estimate $133,443, no increase) 

This item provides for the purchase of vehicles, office equipment, and office 
supplies in the United States for Far Eastern missions where such items are not 
available at the posts or where such procurement in the United States is mors 
economical. 

Program direction (1957 estimate, $112,600; increase, $16,400) 

The amount requested for this item provides for travel, telephone, and telegraph 
charges, and similar expenses of the public affairs officers and staffs of their 
immediate offices. The increase of $16,400 provides for increases in these ex- 
penses in eight Far Eastern countries. 

Direct administrative expenses (1957 estimate, $905,900; increase, $48,700) 

The amount requested for this item provides for rent of office, program and 
residential space; local procurement of general office supplies and equipment; 
operating expenses of nonprogram vehicles; and other general administrativé 
expenses. The net increase of $48,700 reflects a decrease of $61,600 resulting 
from nonrecurring advance rent payments being made in 1956 for office, program, 
and residential space in 4 countries, offset by increases of $57,000 for rent of 
residential space in Vietnam, $34,200 for rental of additional office and program 
space in Burma, Indonesia, and Laos, and $19,100 for other administrative costs. 


Mr. Preston. It appears that the items under this category are 
increased in about the same proportion as in the other areas. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SrReErBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. For representation, orientation program, supplie= 
and equipment, and so forth? 
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Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. There is no increase in supplies and 
equipment. 

Mr. Preston. | see in this request you are using the base figure of 
approximately $500 for each of certain of your offices. 

Mr. SrrerBert. For representation; yes, sir. That is the standard 
n all the areas. 

Mr. Preston. And under your orientation program, you plan to 
being 25 selected local employees to the United States for additional 
training? 

Mr. SrrREIBERT. As compared with 12 in the current year. 


BREADKOWN OF INCREASE IN INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE SUPPORT 


Mr. Bow. I would like to have the same thing here that we had in 
the others, the same material so far as the country area program. 

For the Information Center Service program in the Far East, here 
s an increase of $1,675,550. Supply in the record and insert a break- 
lown of the various items which you will buy. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Breakdown of increase in Information Center Service support for the Far East area 


Item ( 
nformation centers : is : : : $110, 000 
Binations 1l center mate rial : a 
Presentations te ea ee 7 50, 500 
nglish teaching_____- ; Bs 13, 400 
se de iD oe ; 3 : 62, 400 
Ee xhibits__ poe : : 4139, 250 
Low-priced books__-_ ~~~ - ; ~ 1. 000, 000 


Translations - — —_- Bt eda unarat aale , 


Total = pa Side ean 5 1, 675, 550 


No increase, 


REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES IN CHINA 


Mr. Bow. Now, on the radio, do you anticipate an increase in Hong 
Kong? 

Mr. SrrREIBERT. No, sir; no increase. 

Mr. Bow. Will it remain at the same level? 

Mr. Srreisert. It will remain at the same level—$16,900 in the 
current year. 

Mr. Bow. Now can you give me a brief rundown of the present 


“overseas” Chinese problem, what you are doing about it and what 


progress if any you are making? 

Mr. Hetutyer. I would say the “overseas’? Chinese problem is 
generally a different one country by country; but specifically the 
problem of Singapore where the “overseas” Chinese are a majority, is 
quite different from the problem of Saigon where they are not a 
majority, but an important section of the city. 

Discussion off the record.) 
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Tuurspay, Fesruary 16, 1956. 
Tue Near Eastern, SoutH AsIAN, AND AFRICAN AREA 


Mr. Rooney. This morning, in connection with the consideration 
of the appropriation requests for the coming fiscal year for the United 
States Information Agency, we shall concern ourselves with the 
Near Eastern, South Asian, and African area. The justifications 
with regard thereto begin at page 119. 

This request is in the amount of $13,393,000, which would be an 
increase of $5,736,348 over the 1957 base. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We shall insert at this point in the record page 123 of the justifica- 
tions which indicates a requested increase in positions to the extent 
of 235 and shows a cursory breakdown of the figure to which I have just 
referred: $5,736,348. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Increase 
1955 1956 | 1957 | (+) or 
actual estimate estimate decrease 
(—) 
POSITIONS 
Americans Es ; * 236 278 321 43 
Locals : fs ; 1, 219 1, 355 1, 547 192 
Total positions_-_- Fa 1, 455 1, 633 1, 868 235 
FUNDS 
Personal services: 
1. American salaries and allowances $1, 690,181 | $2,404,817 | $2,919, 569 $514, 752 
2. Local salaries. : 1, 304,482 | 1, 448, 535 1, 799, 126 350, 591 
Subtotal personal services - - -- 2, 994, 663 3, 853, 352 4, 718, 695 865, 343 
3. Home leave, transfer, and related travel of 
American personne] ; 572, 720 779, 812 854, 446 104, 634 
Mission program expenses: 
4. Radio activities 24, 584 47, 946 120, 645 72, 699 
5. Television activities __ 112 700 29, 050 28, 350 
6. Press and publications activities 465,171 709, 402 2, 372, 799 1, 663, 397 
7. Motion-picture activities 320, 572 536, 738 1, 360, O77 823, 339 
8. Libraries, cultural activities, exhibits, etc 342, 702 688, 400 2, 615, 226 1, 926, 826 
Y. Binational center activities 100, 917 191, 365 371, 000 179, 635 
10. All other mission program expenses. -- 1, 028, 522 1, 037, 198 1, 174, , 062 136, 864 
Subtotal mission program expenses. _- 2, 282, 580 3, 211, 749 8, : 042, 2, 859 4,831, 110 
Total funds ; 5, 849, 963 7, 844,913 | 13, 646, 000 5, 801, O87 
Deduct reimbursements, primarily for exchange of per- 
sons program____- —164, 798 —188, 261 — 253, 000 — 4, 739 
Total direct obligations _ _.- 5, 685, 165 7, 656, 652 | 13, 393, 000 5, 7: 736, 348 


“SALARIES AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Roonny. What do you have to say with regard to this request 
in the amount of $865,343 for American salaries and allowances, and 
local salaries? 

Mr. Srrerrert. The sum of $514,752 for American salaries and 
allowances includes funds for 43 new American positions. Twenty- 
four of those are for cultural affairs officers in 14 countries, for educa- 
tional and cultural work with local groups, and to support American 
policies among those groups. 








orem 
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Mr. Rooney. This will be at the rate of $12,000 a person, approxi 
mately? 

Mr. Srrerpert. The amount for new positions is $234,270, as 
shown on page 124. The balance is for $53,539 for 6.3 man-vears for 
continuing positions, the sum of $29,938 for hardship post differentia] 
and an additional $42,722 for 5.8 man-years for full employment of 
personnel, 

Mr. Roonry. What is this matter of continuing positions, $53,539° 

Mr. Strernert. Of the 234 positions authorized in 1956, thei ‘re 
were 27 which were filled only for an average of 9 months during tl 
vear. 

Mr. Roonrny. Due to lapses? 

Mr. Srrersert. They were new positions in 1956. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the difference between this $53,539 contin- 
uing positions and the pipeline business entitled “Salaries of Personnel 
for Full Employment,” if anv? 

Mr. Posner. We draw a distinction between the positions at the 
post, which are included as continuing positions, and an additional 
28 positions in this area which exist for the purpose of assuring full 
complements in the field—to allow for the pipeline factor. 

Mr. Rooney. It is nue t about the same; is it not? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, si 

Mr. Rooney. It isa distinction without a difference; is that correct 

Mr. SvrrReEIBERT. It is a distinction. 


> 


’ 


HOME LEAVE, TRANSFER, AND RELATED TRAVEI 


Mr. Rooney. Now with regard to home leave, transfer, and related 
travel of American personnel, $104,634: What is the breakdown 
of that? 

Mr. Srrerpert. The table on page 130 gives the details on that 
It is mostly for an increase in scheduled home leaves and for the 
additional trips for new appointments. 

Mr. Roonry. What is this item ‘‘Washington assignment’? How 
does that get in there? I thought this was all overseas. 

Mr. Strerpert. We assign overseas personnel to Washington for 
special purposes and for consultation. 

Mr. Rooney. Out of this appropriation? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. And then there are expeuses in Washing- 
ton incidental to personnel awaiting overseas assignments. 

Mr. Roonry. While thev are in Washington thev are not entitled 
to hardship post differentials and a number of other allowances; is 
that right? 

Mr. StTREIBERT. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you included anything in that for this budget? 

Mr. Posner. We have not, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Please elaborate on this a bit further with regard to 
‘Washington assignment.’’ Where are those trips to and from? 

Mr. Posner. It covers trips to Washington for the transportation 
and the travel expenses for such things as medical returnees; it covers 
the expense of people who are brought to Washington and are awaiting 
specific assignments overseas. It ae also cover the special 
instances where someone is brought back on account of disciplinary 
action. 
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BASIS FOR HOME LEAVE AND TRANSFER ESTIMATE 


Mr. Rooney. Would not the item of $185,920, “Home leave and 
transfer,’’ cover some of those things, and ‘‘Home leave (round trip)”’ 
of $124,470? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. Those cover all the trips which are specific. 
In the first instance, for the round trip home leave, that is for indi- 
viduals scheduled to return to their last overseas posts. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the breakdown of the figures? 

Mr. Posner. On page 130. 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at page 130, and there is not much of a 
breakdown there. 

Mr. Posner. The further breakdown is between ‘‘Travel expenses”’ 
and ‘Transportation of effects.” 

Mr. Rooney. No; I am asking for the breakdown with regard to 
‘“‘Home leave and transfer, $185,920.” 

Mr. Posner. The only breakdown we have on that is that which 
appears on that page. The unit cost per trip is $4,648. The estimate 
is based on 40 trips, which is arrived at on the basis of a worldwide 
projection of how we expect our people will be moved in the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Rooney. It is not based on this area; rather, it is based on 
worldwide? 

Mir. Posner. Yes, the total picture with respect to home leave 
and transfer costs has to be based on worldwide considerations. 

Mr. Rooney. How do these figures compare with the Department 
of Sate figures for the same purpose? 

Mr. Posner. They are developed on the same basis. Our particu- 
lar unit costs are based on our own experience of the cost of moving 
these people in the past vear. 

Mr. Roonnry. Then they are different, I take it? 

Mr. Posner. I think the unit costs are different; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are they higher or lower? 

Mr. Posner. I would have to check that. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be important, would it not, since this 
outfit was part of the Department of State at one time? 

Mr. Posner. I believe we have always used our own factors, 
based upon our own experience, even when we were a part of the 
Department of State. 


RELATION OF REQUESTED INCREASE TO PERSONAL SERVICES REQUEST 

Mr. Rooney. Is this program of $104,634 contingent upon the 
approval of the allowance of $514,752 for personal services? 

Mr. Posner. No, sir; not all of it. 

Mr. Roonry. What part of it is not? 

Mr. Posner. There is an estimate of $57,960 which is based upon 
an increase of 15 new appointment trips. The additional appoint- 
ment trips are contingent upon the appointment of additional people. 

Mr. Roonry. On the allowance of the $514,752, is what I said. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. The allowances for the other factors, for 
round trip home leave and home leave and transfer costs, are inde- 
pendent of the additional employees. Those are developed on the 
basis of existing positions. 
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So that of the total of $104,634, I would estimate approximately 
$60,000 is clearly related to the funds for additional personal services. 

Mr. Rooney. How have you gotten along without that up to now? 
Let me put it this way: Is it the result of any increased rates? 

Mr. Posner. There are no increases in the rates; no, sir. The in- 
crease in home leave travel is related to the dates when people presently 
In Overseas positions are scheduled to return. 


BREAKDOWN OF HOME LEAVE (ROUND TRIP) ESTIMATE 


Mr. Roonrey. With regard to an item such as ‘“‘Home leave (round 
trip),’’ a request in the amount of $49,788, do you have any details 
other than shown at page 130 which indicate a unit cost of $2,766 
for 45 trips? 

Mr. Posner. The number of trips are shown in the schedule, 
namely, an estimate of 45, and we have no further breakdown. These 
trips consist of the travel costs of the individual and his family. 
They are based upon the average in the Near East area; that is, 
there are 2 adults and an average of one-half a child to each couple: 
so, in effect, we have 1 child for every 2 couples, and the unit factor 
allows for travel of 2% people. 

Mr. Rooney. A few minutes ago I asked you with regard to the 
cost of travel being any different and you told me the unit cost is the 
same. Is that correct? 

Mr. Posner. The same as what, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. The same as in the past? We discussed this 3 or 4 
minutes ago. 

Mr. Posner. It is based upon our most recent experience; ves, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not a fact that in the budget in State for con- 
sultation, the unit cost would be $1,818 as compared with this $2,625 
unit cost? 

Mr. Posner. I do not have the State Department figures with me; 
but probably so. 

Mr. Rooney. A very substantial difference; is it not? 

(No reply. 

MISSION RADIO ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Rooney. Now what about this “Radio activity, $72,699"? 

Mr. Strersert. This is for the local production of additional radio 
programs in the field by our own missions, for placing them on the 
local radio stations and radio systems, and for the placement on those 
stations of materials supplied from Washington. 

The increase of $72,699 is for expanded or new programs 
substantially as follows: 

The largest item is for $36,925 for local production of se ripts in 
India on United States aid projects and on prominent Americans in 
India, for increasing the circulation of publications promoting the 
Voice of America broadcasts in India, such as the radio newsletter, and 
for Voice of America. 

Then in Iran, a little over $4,000 for a new weekly series of anti- 
Communist dramatic programs; some $3,000 for the Gold Coast for 
local production of radio programs with special emphasis on their 
independence celebration and jubilee, and in Pakistan, $1,800 for 
expanded production of radio scripts on the economic development 
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program. Then $6,900 for increased activity in a number of other 
Near East and African countries, and finally the sum of $20,000 for 
preparing material for special military broadcasts in certain countries 
in the area. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you mean by that last one? 

Mr. SrrerBert. That is to present a general overall project which 
has to do with coope ration with the military missions. I cannot go 
into it in any further detail on the record, sir. But this comes up in 
a number of other media and, if you wish to go off the record 

Mr. Rooney. Very well; let us go off of the record and listen to 
this business of military broadcasts. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MISSION TELEVISION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roonry. Now what about television activities in the Near 
Kast, South Asia, and Africa? 

Mr. Srrerpert. This is for the sum of $29,050—less than a thousand 
dollars spent in the current year. 

Television will be coming into effect in Egypt, India, Lebanon, and 
Pakistan during 1957. Stations now exist in Libya, Morocco, and 
Tunisia. This sum is for local program costs for television programs 
for those countries and placing programs furnished by Washington. 
In general, these programs will be just getting started in these areas. 
In India, there will be stations in New Delhi, Bombay—— 

Mr. Rooney. How many television stations are there in this 
entire area? 

Mr. SrrerBER?T. It is already in the record. 

Mr. Damon. Except for Morocco and Libya, there are no television 
stations. Libya has an American station run by the Army. There 
are very few television stations. 

Mr. Rooney. Run by which army? 

Mr. Damon. The Wheelus station is run by the American Army. 
But this is a station in Tripoli, and some sets come into Tripoli. 
Morocco has its own principal broadcast station. There is a small 
television station at the University of Istanbul, a closed set run by 
the University of Istanbul with some 15 or 20 receivers. And Iraq 
has a small closed television set, which is currently being expanded 
into a bigger one. It had as of December last vear 15 receivers. 

The total number of receivers in the area is 5,215 as of December 
1955. 

Mr. Rooney. Does that include the receivers in connection with 
the American Army television station? 

Mr. Damon. It does not include receivers on Wheelus Field used 
by personnel of the American Army installations in Libya. 


MISSION PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Rooney. For ‘Mission press and publications activities’ the 
request is in the amount of $1,663,397 over the current appropriation 
of $709,402. 

What do you have to say with regard to this? 

Mr. Srretperr. The substantial increase of $1,385,441 is for 
pamphlets and | ills ‘ts in 23 countries in the area. These pamphlets 
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and leaflets largely are in connection with our exhibit program. 
$312,000 of that is for printing 3 booklets on democracy and on the 
American economy in 3 countries. $500,000 is for printing pamphlets 
in connection with a special indoctrination program. 

Mr. Rooney. Indoctrination of whom? 

Mr. SrrerBpert. Indoctrination of the foreign nationals 

Mr. Roonry. How much of the $1,385,441 would come under 
the military end of it? 

Mr. STREIBERT. $502,700. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of the $102,448 is for periodicals? 

Mr. Srreispert. None. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of the posters and photo displays, where 
you ask a total of $66,555 in the con ing year? 

Mr. SrrREIBERT. None. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you already inserted in the record a statement 
with regard to periodicals, newspapers, and so forth, included in the 
overall budget? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. It was furnished for the record 

Mr. Rooney. Do you recall on what page of the hearings it might 
be found? 

Mr. Posner. It is the first day, I believe around page 84. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have 1957 here vet? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We have not entered the subscriptions for 1957. 

Mr. Rooney. How much is in this budget for that purpose? You 
have inserted a statement with regard to 1956. 

Mr. Posner. At page 94 of the record there is a breakdown of the 
worldwide presentation program. That deals with subscriptions to 
magazines and periodicals. 

Mr. Rooney. I want at some point in this record a statement with 
regard to newspapers and magazines. I do not care what part of the 
program it is, whether by area or presentation, or what have you. 
We want to be able to readily see how much is to be spent for the pur- 
chase of these newspapers and periodicals. Evidently we do not have 
that up to now. 

Mr. Posner. The subscriptions to magazines and periodicals which 
we purchase for both fiscal year 1956 and in 1957 are being made 
available for the record. Thus far we have provided only the 1956 
information. The fiscal year 1957 information will be turned in to the 
committee at noon today. 

(The matter referred to may be found on p. 35.) 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 


WIRELESS FILE 


You have an item here of $269,196 “for the placement of wireless file 
and other materials with local newspapers and other distribution 
points in all countries in the area, including the transporting of local 
writers and commentators to United States aided projects.’”” How 
much of that is in connection with the wireless file? 

Mr. Posner. Approximately $155,000 would be for the wireless 
file, perhaps including some minor items of another character, but 
substantially $150,000 would be for the wireless file placement. 
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TRAVEL OF LOCAL JOURNALISTS 


Mr. Rooney. How much do you have in this item of $2,372,799 
to pay for trips of lecal journalists to projects of American aid for the 
purpose of generating favorable articles and editorials in the local 
newspapers? 

Mr. SrrerBert. $115,000. 

Mr. Roonsy. You feel, do you, it is not enough for this Govern- 
ment to extend aid in connection with various projects without 
expending this additional money to let the people know that we are 
spending the money for these projects? 

Mr. Strerpert. We are anxious to get the maximum values out of 
the money we are spending and where projects are not readily available 
to the people we require information media and communication to get 
the public opinion values out of those. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the total amount? 

Mr. Srrerpert. $115,000 for 230 trips to 9 countries. 

Mr. Roonry. This is something new, is it? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, it is new on this scale. 

Mr. Roonry. And you say 9—or is it 10? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Nine countries. 

Mr. Rooney. The justifications show 10. 

Mr. STREIBERT. Well: they are Egypt, India, Iran, Iraq, Israel. 
Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, and Pakistan. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you ever been in Israel? 

Mr. SrrReIBERT. Oh, yes, sir, a couple of times. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you really think it is necessary to spend money 
to tell the people of Israel what we do for them by way of American 
aid? 

Mr. Srreinert. Yes; there is some agricultural training, range 
management, and a lot of items. 

Mr. Rooney. In Israel they have a pretty thorough press and 
radio coverage, do they not? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; they have a good press. 

Mr. Roonry. They are a pretty well informed people, are they not? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Rooney. And you think it is necessary that we spend more 
money to elaborate on their own description of what the United 
States is doing? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. There is $10,000 for that and I think it wil! 
be $10,000 well spent to assure good feature stories and a good under- 
standing of exactly how this aid which the United States is giving is 
helping in the development of their country and in the achieving of 
the objectives they are striving so hard to achieve. 

I would like Mr. Damon to give a specific example or two of this 
kind of thing with which he has had experience in this region. 

Mr. Damon. In Israel, the Ambassador has dedictated a number of 
hospitals and other buildings in various places outside of Tel Aviv, and 

you get a much better coverage when you can take along a dozen key 
Israeli journalists and not leave it to chance as to who is going to b: 
there. 

And in Pakistan, when the first military aid arrived, to counteract a 
large amount of press criticism, we arranged a visit for some Karachi 
newspapermen to go to the military camp where this was being used. 
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We took along about half a dozen journalists and radio people and the 
return was very considerable. They wrote a number of articles about 
it. They all, for the first time, were able to see just what it meant 
and how the soldiers used it. 


PROGRAM IN ISRAEL 


Mr. Rooney. Is there any sense in providing almost twice as much 
in Israel the coming year anne the Ist of July as is authorized to 
be spent in the current yea 

Mr. Damon. The increase in Israel is $17,742 

Mr. Rooney. No; it is $99,856. 

Mr. Damon. You are right. 

Mr. Rooney. Over the figure in 1955 of $88,256 and $114,571 in 
1956. 

Mr. Damon. The basic reason for the increase in the program for 
Israel is the result of the political situation in that area which, un- 
fortunately, has become much more tense and much more complicated 
in recent weeks. 

Mr. Roonry. But these justifications were made up when? 

Mr. Damon. These justifications were made up in October and 
November. They were after the military aid to Egypt and after the 
very serious border incident last February and several others that 
continued in that area throughout the summer. ‘There is a better 
understanding of the United States by Israel than any other country 
of my area and, of course, Israel is proportionately smaller than 
almost all of the other countries of the ares 

The details of the $99,856 increase are ripe itely $18,000 for 
2 additional Americans including allowances; $8,200 for 3 additional 
local employees; $185 for radio activity; $26,: 570 ie press and publica- 
tions activity; $50,196 for libraries and general cultural activities, and 
the handling in Israel of exhibits, balanced out by a reduction of 
$2,842 in other expenses connected with particular activities in that 
country. 

Mr. Roonry. The furnishing of arms by the Soviet, or Soviet 
satellites to Egypt, and the Soviet support of the Arab countries in 
the Security Council of the United Nations, have reacted to our bene- 
tit in Israel, have they not? 

Mr. Damon. In some ways, yes, sir; no question about it. In 
some ways they made our problem more difficult, because the Is- 
raelis, as a result of this, expect certain things of the United States 
and our reasons for perhaps following a different course are not easy 
to understand over there. It certainly made the Israelis strongly 
anti-Communists, but it has not necessarily made it easier to establish 
the attitudes necessary for obtaining peace in that area and obtaining 
a settlement of the issues between Israel and the Arabs. And that 
is the major task to which we seek to address ourselves and is of 
paramount importance to trv to obtain. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not mean you are going to try to appease 
them by denying arms, do you, in view of the fact the Soviet satellite 
Czechoslovakia is supplying arms to Egypt? 

Damon. I did not mean that; I did not intend to imply 
nvthing of that kind. I say our problem of seeking both on the 
\rab side and Israeli side to bring about an acceptance for a peaceful 
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settlement has been made actually more complicated. The emotional 
tempers on both sides are higher now and we anticipate they are 
going to continue that way. We are afraid they will. And although 
the arms to the Arabs have clearly put Israel in a strong anti-Com- 
munist position, it has not contributed to our major issue, which is 
to seek to maintain peace in that area and towards securing a 
settlement of the differences in that area. 


SOVIET RELATIONS WITH GREECE 


Mr. CLeveENGER. I wonder if you people have read the statements 
in the press in the last few days on the relations of the United States 
with Greece. We have spent billions of dollars in Greece since the 
end of World War II and, as the press has it, they are even looking 
towards a treaty with Soviet Russia during this last week. 

Where is there any place in the world that we are spending all this 
money that we find any understanding or any friends? Can you 
tell me? You are operating everywhere. Can you tell me where 
they care for us, outside of the gravy train they like from us, or are 
not suspicious of our trying to take them over by operating in a field 
where it is not common to do things for people? Of course they are 
suspicious of it. 

I am beginning to wonder if we cannot win Greece with the long 
history of friendships we have had with her and help—and as long as 
I can remember, we have been friends of Greece—if they won’t stay 
friends with us, what are we going to get out of all this spending except 
a headache and black eye? 

Mr. Srreipert. You are speaking about the major foreign policy 
objectives of the United States, which are essentially policies of the 
State Department and the Administration. Now we are addressing 
ourselves to getting the maximum benefits out of this and I believe 
that our systems of common defense and regional defensive arrange- 
ments have been effective and have been useful, particularly in western 
Europe and in the SEATO area. But I think you are dealing, as | 
say, with over-all basic questions. 

Mr. Cievencer. They are all parts of the same problem. 

Mr. SrrerBertT. Yes. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. And you are getting into the field of expending 
considerable money and what comes of it? What do you hope to 
accomplish? 

Mr. StremBert. Our principal support in these days, as you know, 
is military. The major part of the foreign expenditures are military. 

Mr. CLeEvENGER. God knows we have. given Greece more than we 
have given this whole area. 

Mr. Srreiperr. You have made them economically strong and 
have made a strong Greece, and it is a good thing. 

Mr. CLevencer. Have you read those articles in the papers about 
the Soviet relations with Greece last week? 

Mr. Srrersperr. No; but there is no doubt about the efforts on the 
part of Russia to establish commercial relations with all of the free 
countries of the world. They embark on that as a matter of affording 
an opportunity to establish strategic connections. 

Mr. Crevencer. Are the allies doing that in anv big sense? 

Mr. Srrerpert. They are doing it in South America. 





Mr. CLEVENGER. I think the British have a word for it, ‘‘We have 
jolly well been had.” 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CLEVENGER. That is all I have. 

Mr. Roonry. Any further questions at this point? 


MISSION MOTION PICTURE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roonny. If not, the next item is “Motion picture activities 
a request in the amount of $1,360,077, which would be $823,339 over 
the amount in the 1956 budget. 

Mr. Srreipert. Mr. Chairman, that is for the production of films 
locally. in these countries to the extent of $800,450. 

$380,000 of that is for 40 films on technical aid and economie 
development in the countries where we are extending economic aid 
and technical development. 

Mr. Roonry. You can hire a lot of actors in Africa for $1,139,000, 
can’t you? 

Mr. Strerpert. Well, of course, this is for production costs. 

Mr. Roonry. Does that include the actors? 

Mr. Streipert. Script writing and all others, as well as the cast. 

Mr. Roonry. Would there be included in this the production of 
films in Egypt? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. One of the staff of this committee tells me that last 
fall he observed the production of a motion picture in Egypt in which 
Kgyptian characters were used to depict the American way of life. 
Do you know anything about that? 

Mir. Srrerpert. Yes, we have done that in a number of countr 
to the extent that local characters portray these parts in the 7 al 
language and in local scenes, conspicuously in the Philippines. 

I don’t know specifically about the objective of the film in portraying 
the American way of life. I cannot answer to that particular refer- 
ence, but in all these local productions they would be with local casts. 

Mr. Rooney. You would have Arabs playing the part of Americans 
in these movies? 

Mr. StretBpert. The movies have to do primarily with happenings 
in the local environment. They would be happenings going on in that 
area. I wouldn’t know of any American parts to be played. 

Mr. Rooney. I was given to understand that Arab actors were used 
to depict the American way of life. 

Mr. SrreiBert. These films have as their obje ctive the portre aving 
. happenings in those countries and not happenings in the United 

tates, nor the American way of life except as it may be referring to 
fred and democratic processes, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Rooney. I don’t think that is what the gentleman had in 
mind, 

Mr. Strerpert. I wouldn’t say that it had not occurred, but that 
is not the normal kind of en 

Mr. Rooney. Could you get us some information about what 
activities in picturemaking you had in Egypt? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. There were 12 news Magazines produced 
there in 1956. 

Mr. Roonrty. Do you have the titles of these? 
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Mr. Srrerpert. They were news magazine types of material. I 
could get the content by title of the items in all news magazines made 
so far in 1956. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have that handy at the moment, do you? 

Mr. SrrerBert. I don’t have it here, sir; I am sorry. 

Mr. Rooney. You might, while we are awaiting some information 
on this, tell us some more about this $1,360,077. You were inter- 
rupted, were you not? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir; $302,000 of this is for increase in newsreel 
and other topical films in a number of countries. The most effective 
use of these newsreels particularly is on an unattributed basis, and 
thev have been highly successful in a number of countries there, and 
we plan to increase the number of issues per week. These, inci- 
dentally, are shown on regular exhibition on screens of commercial 
theaters and thereby reach the maximum audiences in these areas. 

We have included in this $302,000, $90,000 for a series of twenty- 
four 1-reel news-magazine type of pictures carrying stories from all 
over the Near East, featuring our economic aid and other develop- 
ments in which the Near East countries and the United States 
cooperate. 

Then there are seventeen 1-reel films on military aid at a cost of 
$170,000, and two 1l-reel films, and a single 8-reel film exposing 
Communist objectives and techniques in 3 different countries at a 
cost of $92,000. 

Mr. Roonry. How much of this would be in connection with that 
military program we discussed a while ago? 

Mr. Srrerpert. The total amount is $170,000. 


PROCUREMENT OF RIGHTS TO AMERICAN COMMERCIAL FILMS 


Mr. Rooney. Somewhere along the line I have heard it said that 
Mr. Eric Johnston, representing the movie industry, made an offer 
of the industry’s library to this Agency. 

Mr. Srretpert. No. He made an offer in 1951 to the State 
Department which we reinvestigated, and he offered on a paid basis 
to achieve distribution of American motion-picture films in remote 
areas, which proved to be prohibitively expensive. 

We have just recently asked the motion-picture association if they 
will get us the overseas rights to a small number of particularly useful 
films in 16-millimeter size for nontheatrical use. 

They have stated they will make every effort to get those. 

We are very anxious to get nontheatrical rights to useful American 
commercial films, but they have contractual obligations on these 
films which make it most difficult for them to do it. We have been 
unable to get any; but certain obviously useful features which have 
been released since sound came in, which goes back to 1930, we do 
hope to get the use of. 

Mr. Rooney. How much was the estimated cost in connection 
with that offer of Eric Johnston’s? 

Mr. StremBpert. I sent a member of the committee our analysis 
of it and I have forgotten, but it was on the order of $30 or $40 million 
to the best of my recollection for certain areas, remote areas. 

Mr. Rooney. Since you have been director has Mr. Johnston or 
the industry offered to do anything for you for nothing? 





Mr. SrTREIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What? 

Mr. Srreipert. They have permitted us to use American com- 
mercial features for private showings in our embassies under certain 
circumstances. 

Mr. Rooney. In isolated instances? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No, fairly generally. 

Mr. Rooney. These would be pictures playing at that particular 
capital at that time? 

Mr. SrrerBert. They might be pictures in advance of playing in 
the capital. 

Mr. Rooney. Previews? 

Mr. StrReEIBERT. Not necessarily. They could be previews or pic- 
tures which had played. You see, they can only do for us what the 
individual member companies are eiline to do, and we found them 
most cooperative and anxious to try to do everything we have asked. 

Mr. Rooney. What else did you ask them to do? 

Mr. SrrerBertT. We have specific requests from the field from time 
to time on minor matters. Turner Shelton, who handles our motion- 
picture operation, is the person who handles these requests with the 
motion-picture association. I am not familiar with the day-to-day 
operations. He has informed me from time to time that he gets 
excellent cooperation from Eric Johnston personally and from his 
organization. 

Mr. Shelton will be available this afternoon when we get to the 
motion-picture medium. We can pursue it further at that time if 
you wish. 

FILMS ON FOREIGN VISITORS TO UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rooney. At the bottom of page 137 there is an item of nine 
1-reel films at $15,000 each on foreign visitors to the United States. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What are the details of that? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We find that when foreign dignitaries come as 
official visitors to the United States that it is extremely useful for us 
to produce motion pictures of their conferences here at the White 
House, the State Department, and on the Hill. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought that this category referred to local produc- 
tion of films, 1957 estimate $1,139,000, an increase of $800,450. 

Are we to understand now that these films would be produced in this 
country? 

Mr. Srrerpert. They would be produced here, but, of course, they 
apply to the country from which the visitor comes, and they are 
charged to that purpose. Some shots would be taken overseas in the 
home countries of the visitors. 

I would like to say on that point that we hope to do more in this field 
because it is extremely effective. 

When our motion-picture chief visited India recently he found play- 
ing there a color feature picture in most of the leading theaters of 
India showing the visit of Nehru to Moscow which was made by the 
Russians. 

His estimate of the production cost on an American equivalent basis 
would be about $500,000 for that big feature picture. 
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Mr. Rooney. How many reels was that? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Eight reels. It played for about 2 hours. It was 
extremely effective. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Streibert, do you think that the Indians would per- 
mit us to show a similar picture in India? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; there is no question. If Nehru came over 
here they would be very anxious to see pictures of Nehru’s visit, what 
he did, and the honors accorded to him, and whatever happened: yes, 
very much so. 

Mr. Bow. I thought they limited that sort of thing. 

Mr. SrreiBert. They limit it severely on normal documentaries or 
entertainment pictures. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


MISSION LIBRARIES, CULTURAL ACTIVITIES, EXHIBITS, ETC. 


Mr. Rooney. Libraries, cultural activities, exhibits, and so forth, 
$2,615,226. 

Mr. Srrerpert. This is an increase of almost $2 million over the 
current vear, which reflects our plans for a substantially increased 
exhibit program, and for a large increase in translations of American 
books, and promotion of books by local authors. 

Speaking first to the translations, there would be an increase of 
$519,936 for a variety of countries as indicated in the submission, for 
Iraq, Egypt, Lebanon, and other Arabic countries, and then con- 
tracting for the writing and publishing of books on history and econom- 
ics, principles of democracies, Communist subversion, collective 
security, in the amount of $287,000. 

The other large item of exhibits is for $900,000, and the detailed 
plan for that is on page 143 as to types of exhibits and the operating 
costs. They would be for the atoms for peace theme and mutual 
inspection, American capitalism, and the items similarly discussed 
in the preceding geogr: aphic areas. 

An increase of $323,157 is to provide for cultural and English 
teaching activities. 

BOOK-DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 


Mr. Rooney. Under information center operations, a request in 
the amount of $184,542, I note you have $40,000 for the establish- 
ment of book-distribution centers near refugee camps in 5 locations 
in Jordan. 

Mr. SrrREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In what language would those books be printed? 

Mr. Damon. Some 260 volumes now exist of American translations 
in Arabic. There would obviously be a limited amount of material 
in English, a few popular American magazines. The bulk of the 
emphasis would be on the Arabic publications. 

Mr. Roonry. How much for American magazines? 

Mr. Damon. I will have to supply that for the record, sir, because 
it comes in the support item of library service and this is a domeste 
cost item. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us what magazines 

Mr. Damon. Magazines are ordered by the a affairs officer. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you send him—Time and Life? 
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Mr. Damon. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Rooxny. In addition to the $40,000 for these book distribution 
centers, you have $14,000 for 2 more in Lebanon and $24,000 for 3 in 
Syria. , 

Mr. Damon. These are the operation costs there, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. That would be—— 

Mr. Damon. The only material, included here are those bought 
locally. 

Mr. Rooney. $78,000 for the operation costs at these centers? 

These are all refugee locations, are they? 

Mr. Damon. Yes, in the refugee camps. There are a half million 
refugees in Jordan, about 200,000 in Syria, and if I recall correctly 
100,000 in Lebanon. 

The unit cost, temporary shelter and bookshelves, would be $1,500. 
Purchase of 1,000 books, these Arabie books loc ally, $2 000. 

Purchase of local periodicals, such as Arabic publications and history 
of economics, $450; book lockers for shipping out these books would 
be $50; carpentry estimate of a miscellaneous nature, $800; cartage 
of books to destination, $200; movement of personnel to and from 
these places, $1,000; operation of the program, 100 hours of movie 
projection, $200 per vear; transportation to get the projectionist to 
these locations, $200 per year; furnishings and equipment, $1,600. 

Mr. Rooney. Are these all in connection with the Palestinian refu- 
gees? 

Mr. Damon. Jordan and Syrian aid centers. The cost of 2 
Lebanese centers, the location being close to the city of Beirut, would 
be $1,000 less. 

Mr. Rooney. What about Syria? 

Mr. Damon. The figures I gave you are the same for Syria and 
Jordan, sir, 5 centers in Jordan and the 3 in Syria. Therefore the 
cost for operating the centers in Syria and Jordan is $8,000 per center, 
while the cost in Lebanon is $7,000 per center. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of the $237,104 for local purchase of 
newspapers, periodicals, and books for presentation is in connection 
with Israel? 

Mr. Damon. None. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you buy books in Israel? Do you buy books in 
English, which I understand are cheaper there than they are in New 
York? 

Mr. Damon. Occasionally we buy a book which is particularly 
valuable—— 

Mr, Rooney. Speaking of books in English? 

Mr. Damon. No, sir; they are cheaper there because of the IMG 
arrangement, but each one costs the United States Government 
money. We wondiin’s rebuy them. We would be out of pocket for 
every one we bought. 

Mr. Rooney. What about this requested $1,123,263 for exhibits? 

Mr. Damon. I said there were none in Israel. I was looking in the 
increase column. There is a total of $4,600, of which $1,000 is for 
purchase of books; $1,000 was spent last year on purchase of books 
locally in Israel and an estimated $1,000 in fiscal 1957. I don’t think 
any are in English. 

Mr. Rooney. In view of what you said a few moments ago you are 
wasting money in buying these books? 

Mr. Strerbert. Those are not in English. 
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Mr. Damon. Those are not in English, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. Mr. Magnuson? 


COST OF PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Mr. MaGcnuson. You are buying American newspapers and period- 
icals in great volume. What kind of a rate do you get from the 
publishers? Do you pay the going subscription prices? 

Mr. SrrerBeERT. No; we get a bulk wholesale rate. 

Mr. MaGnuson. You pay the going wholesale rate? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We make the best deal we can with each periodical. 
The question of delivery enters into this quite a bit. They are all 
foreign deliveries, and that is very expensive. 

You will note our subscription price average for all periodicals runs 
to $8.10 a year. That is the general average per subscription. The 
trouble is that the mailing costs are so high. 

Mr. Maenuson. Is that exclusive of the mailing cost? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is inclusive. That is what makes it that high 
average. 

Mr. MaaGnuson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. No questions. 

Mr. Srrerpert. This sum for exhibits is for the operation— 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO NEW YORK TIMES AND HERALD TRIBUNE 


Mr. Rooney. Before we get to exhibits, Mr. Streibert, I note that 
at page 141 you include $162,000 for local cost of subscriptions to the 
international edition of the New York Times and Herald Tribune 
which are given away to people in countries of this area. How much 
does each of those subscriptions run, or does the amount vary by 
countries? 

Mr. SrreiBert. Varies by countries and delivery. If it is airmail 
it is different from regular mail. Those are very carefully worked out 
with the managers of those newspapers in Europe. 

Mr. Rooney. In addition to buying subscriptions to the New York 
Times and Herald Tribune, you also buy them local newspapers: do 
you not? 

Mr. Srreisert. Not for presentation; no, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you mean by $63,989 for local purchase of 
newspapers, periodic als, and books for prese ntation purposes through- 
out the area? 

Mr. Srreipert. J would say that was for books and periodicals, but 
not newspapers. 

Mr. Rooney. These are your justifications. The first item you 
mention is purchase of newspapers. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is incorrect. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you want to change that? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Some of these people who get the New York Times 
and Herald Tribune also get books, do they? 

Mr. STrREIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the cost of the average subscription to the 
New York Times and Herald Tribune in this area? 
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Mr. Srrersert. It runs as high as $126 for Union of South Africa 
down to $30 for Libya and Morocco for the New York Times. 

Mr. Roonry. What assurance do we have that they res ad the 
newspapers after they get them at a cost of $126 a subscription? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We check the subscription list each year before 
renewal. Our people know the people to whom shaws go. We con- 
sult our field officers, the ones who make up those lists, and they have 
to justify those lists. 

Mr. Roonry. Do they ask the recipient if he would be interested 
in renewing his receipt of another year’s subscription to these papers? 

Mr. Srreisertr. Or without asking, a subscription could be dis- 
continued without discussing it with him. 

Mr. Rooney. | suppose it could be, but I wonder how we deter- 
mine whether or not they read the papers after we spend $126 

Mr. Srrerpert. That would be primarily up to the judgment of 
our people in the field. Of course, Government leaders particularly 
find it useful, and it is advisable to have it available to them. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you send copies of papers like the Washington 
Evening Star or the New York Daily News, Chicago Tribune to 
these places? 

Mr. STREIBERT. No. 

Mr. Rooney. How about the Washington Post and Times Herald? 

Mi. STREIBERT. No. 

Mr. Rooney. What about some of the Hearst newspapers? 

Mr. SrreiBeRT. No. These are the only papers that have foreign 
publication and would get there quickly enough to be newsy. 

Mr. Roonry. These are the only ones you use abroad. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Srreisert. The only ones published abroad and the only ones 
we use abroad, yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Does the New York Times sent by airmail, get to the 
Gold Coast in Africa faster than a subscription to, let us say, the 
New York Daily News? 

Mr. StrerBert. I don’t know. 


EXHIBITS 


Mr. Rooney. You have a requested amount of $1,123,263 for ex- 
hibits? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. As compared with only $87,000 last yea 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is for the operating expense a Failte as 
detailed on page 143. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Rooney. It might be well if you insert at this point in the record 
the language relating to exhibits beginning at page 142, the lower half 
of the page, as well as page 143 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Exuisits (1957 Estimate $1,123,263, Increase $900,818) 


The amount of $1,123,263 provides for the local costs of operating exhibits. 
The planned schedule of showings in this area include 47 exhibits on the atoms- 
lor-peace theme, 14 exhibits on the subject of United States science for peace, 
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48 exhibits on mutual inspection for peace, 1 exhibit on American capitalism, 
7 exhibits on American art and history, 25 multiple-set photo exhibits, and 700 
window displays provided from Washington, and 40,000 photo-panel displays 
produced in the area. 
The following schedule reflects the distribution of the 1957 estimate by type 
of exhibit: 
Mission libraries, cultural activities, exhibits, etc. 


r os Number of i 
Type of exhibit ! Number of | months show-| Operating 











exhibits ing planned expenses 
= Riera ee siege achat teeta Al eich adamant ‘ ai 
Atoms for peace: | | 
I NI I a os ee ee Sa ss 1 6 $50, 000 
Reactor type (large) ee EES 1 6 | 50, 000 
U. N. type (medium) Uninet nt came kas koe ws emlantieo 11 66 | 330, 000 
Dismountable kits (small exes } 34 204 85, 000 
RARE oo ye cannes Pee erence rnd 47 282 | 515, 000 
United States science for peace: | | 
Earth satellite pavilion type (large) ics Septet 1 | 6 50, 000 
United States contribution to International Geophysical | | | 
Year: 
Pavilion type (large) -- Pieces eee eed | 1 | 6 50, 000 
Free-standing panel (small)__.......-.------ cbascks 12 72 30, 000 
Subtotal --- = anaes cobe 14 S4 130, 000 
Mutual inspection for peace: Aluminum panel (small)_--- 48 288 72, 000 
American capitalism: Animated panel (medium) : 1 6 24, 000 
All other types: American art, photo exhibits, and window 
Nc as ane eae Sema sl 732 eee 182, 263 
Locally produced exhibits: 200 copies each of 200 different 
photo panel displays- ee Lal : eae ea DOL isis econ ce 200, 000 
icra a a a a i oa pce 40), 842 660 | 1, 123, 263 





1 See Information Center Service section of this budget for description of exhibit types. 


Mr. SrrerBpert. It continues on page 144, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Roonry. That is essay. 


ATOMS-FOR-PEACE EXHIBIT 


What is this pavilion-type large, atoms for peace, 1 exhibit for 
$50,000? 

Mr. SrrerBpert. That is the kind we have used in 1956 successfully 
showing in three dimensions an exposition of the various uses, peaceful 
uses of atomic energy for medicine, agriculture, industry, and produc- 
tion of power. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of these do you have at the present time? 

Mr. Strerpert. There are two in the area. 

Mr. Roonny. How many in the world? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Six. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are those six now? 

Mr. SrrerBert. One in Japan, one in India, one in Egypt, two in 
Europe. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us as of yesterday’s date where these 
six exhibits were? 

Mr. Srretpert. Certainly. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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EXHIBITS—LocaTION oF AToMIC ENERGY EXHIBITS OVERSEAS AS OF 
FEBRUARY 15, 1956 


LARGE THREE-DIMENSIONAL PAVILION-TYPE EXHIBITS 


1. Belgium: February 15 to April 15, 1956. 
2. Japan: November 1, 1955 to February 1957. 
MEDIUM ANIMATED PANEL EXHIBITS (U. N. TYPE) 
1. Pakistan: January 1 to February 28, 1956. 
2. Egypt: January 5 to February 20, 1956. 
3. Iceland: February 1 to February 19, 1956. 
t+. Uruguay: December 29, 1955, to February 28, 1956. 
5. Dominican Republic: December 20 to March 10, 1956. 


U. N. TYPE EXHIBITS 


Mr. Rooney. What about this U. N. type medium exhibit, 11 of 
them at a cost of $330,000? 

Mr. Srrerpert. This is a panel-type exhibit with some movement 
on the panels. It is a kind we first constructed for use in the U. N. 
Assembly Building for Ambassador Lodge to exhibit to the U. N. 
delegates at the time our program for peaceful uses of atomic energy 
was being debated. 

It is not three dimensional, but a number of these panels have 
animation and lights, and it has been a particularly effective kind of 
exhibit on a smaller scale than the large pavilion type. 

Mr. Rooney. When we talk of these exhibits in connection with 
this part of the budget, such as $50,000 for pavilion-type and $50,000 
for reactor-type, $30,000 for U. N. type, we are not talking of the 
exhibits themselves; we are talking about the operation of the exhibits; 
is that right? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, including, of course, the erecting and dis- 
mantling. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. SrrerBert. But the actual expense of producing these exhibits 
is not included. That would come under information centers services. 
Mr. Rooney. How many of these U. N. type do you have now? 

Mr. Strerpertr. I don’t know. I would be glad to find out. 


UNITED STATES SCIENCE FOR PEACE EXHIBIT 


Mr. Rooxery. With regard to United States Science for Peace, 
Earth Satellite pavilion-tvpe (large), 1 for $50,000, what does that 
include? 

Mr. Srreisert. That is a proposed exhibit which has not vet been 
constructed on the kind of information to be obtained from the earth 
satellites, which is supposed to explain their operation, and particu- 
larly to go into the detail of what kind of information they can get, 
how thev get it, and how they operate. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at the figure of $50,000? 

Mr. Srreispert. Again this is for operating expense, and it is 
based on similar kinds of operating expense for that type of exhibit. 
The largest expense is for erecting, dismantling, and freight. 

Mr. Rooney. How much does that amount to? 

Mr. STREIBERT. $22,000, including cost of electricity and con- 
tractual services; $9,000 usually for rental of space, which for 180 
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days would average out about $50 a day for the kind of space we try 
to get for these exhibits. 

It would include miscellaneous contractual labor, local purchase 
of supplies, printing of invitations, and so forth, for $8,500. 

Maintenance and operation crew, including equipment operators, 
ushers, and so forth, average 10, $100 a month eac h, $6,000. 

Then the exhibit master of ceremonies, lecturer, or head of the 
explanation of these exhibits, 5 of them, estimated for $150 a month 
each, $4,500, total of $50,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What about this one for $50,000, cost of operating 
the United States contribution to International Geophysical Year 
exhibit? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That has to do with the total United States 
participation in all the scientific and experimental efforts going on 
around the world as United States participation in all the geophysical 
year operations, from the Antarctic exploration to astronomy, and 
the various kinds of tests and activities being carried on under the 
Government. 

Mr. Rooney. Has this one been perfected yet? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No; we have not constructed one as yet. 


AMERICAN CAPITALISM EXHIBIT 


Mr. Rooney. American capitalism, animated panel medium, 1, 
$24,000 for 6 months. What is that about? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is a similar type of exhibit on panels where 
we portray the advantages of American capitalism, explaining how 
it has benefited the workers and how it has brought about lower costs 
of production, greater productivity, and the kinds of consumer goods 
that are available to the average worker; also the ownership ot capital 
in the United States, how it is widely diffused, and again the whole 
project of showing how American capital has produced the prosperity 
we have. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there one in existence at the present time? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. We have a pilot model constructed, but 
not of this type. It is at the Union Station in Washington now. 

Mr. Roonry. How much has the one now at Union Station cost 
the Government? 

Mr. SrreiBert. It cost nothing for the showing here in Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. You didn’t have to pay the Washington Terminal 
people for the space? 

Mr. Srreirsert. No. This is being shown under the auspices of 
the Advertising Council, and they are paying for the services there 
of installation and dismantling. 

Mr. Rooney. Is your answer that it is not costing the Government 
anything for anything in connection with it? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Well, the total cost of construction is paid for by 
the Government. ‘That cost is $62,679. 

Mr. Roonry. Why does the Advertising Council get credit for it 
being under their auspices if the taxpayers paid for it? 

Mr. SrrerBpert. Because they are paying for the showing here in 
Washington. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Because they are paying for the installation and 
dismantling of it, and other incidental expenses in connection with the 
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showing here in Washington. They are interested init. They helped 
us design it, and we welcome their help. 

Mr. Rooney. Since this was constructed at the taxpayers’ expense, 
this exhibit which is now down at Union Station, is there any indica- 
tion in connection with it, either by sign at the exhibit or pamphlets, 
which would indicate that the taxpayer has paid for it? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. The name of the United States Information 
Agency is in the material, with the material. 

Mr. Rooney. Indicating it was built at Government expense? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Where does that appear? 

Mr. Strerspert. I saw it myself in some of the material. It 
certainly appeared in the publicity material given out. I myself 
spoke at the opening ceremonies of it. There is no secret about it, 
and neither are we seeking to build up the United States Information 
Agency in any way through it, because this is designed for overseas use. 

“Mr. Rooney. Is there any indication physic -ally, either by way of 
signs there at the station or in the handbills, or whatever else is given 
out, to indicate that the taxpayer built the exhibit? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It certainly is not prominent. On the exhibit 
itself I don’t think there is any attribution to either the United States 
Information Agency or the advertising council. 

Mr. Roonry. What about this request in the amount of $200,000 
for operating expenses of 200 copies each of 200 different photo panel 
displays? Is that based on various countries in this area? 

Mr. StrerBert. This is an average cost for a large number of 
photo display panels at an average cost of $5 each. That would be 


200 copies of 200 different photo panel displays for placement through- 
out all the countries of south Asia. 
Mr. Rooney. We shall resume at 1:45 this afternoon. 


CULTURAL AND ENGLISH TEACHING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is with regard to cultural and English 
teaching activities. You are requesting $404,228. What are the 
details with regard to this item? 

Mr. Strerpert. This is an increase of $323,157 over the current 
vear’s activities; $190,000 of that is for program support of selected 
indigenous organizations in 6 countries of the area; $70,000 is for local 
expenses for meetings and conferences in 7 countries—conferences 
open to leading students for a week or 10 days, discussing topics of 
current importance in which the United States is interested. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you propose to pay their travel, hotel, and other 
such expenses? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; $59,500 is for local expenses of summer 
seminars in English teaching methods in 12 countries, and there is an 
item of $3,700 for travel for the 24 additional cultural officers which 
have been requested for this area. 

Mr. Rooney. What about this $190,000 for program support of 
selected indigenous organizations in 6 countries of the area? What 
countries? 

Mr. SrreiBERT. The countries would be Pakistan, Iraq, Iran, 
Turkey, Ceylon, and Afghanistan. The type of activity has to do in 
general with student organizations and friendship societies. 
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Mr. Roonry. What type of activity is it? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


EARTH SATELLITE EXHIBIT 


Mr. Rooneny. Referring to the matter of exhibits, $1,123,263, I 
believe Congressman Magnuson has a question. 

Mr. Maanuson. Mr. Streibert, in connection with the exhibit of 
the earth satellite, would it not be more logical to defer that until 
we prove it up? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Well, this will be aimed at showing how we will 
share our knowledge with the other countries of the world and what 
is expected. This is not until 1957 and this is a 1957 request; so it 
would not occur until they are further along in the plans. It will be 
done during that fiscal year and we want to incorporate it in our 
fiscal year plans. 

Yes, I think there would be no point now, currently, in having such 
an exhibit. 

Mr. Macenuson. You mean you will wait until they do get the 
satellite out in its orbit and actually demonstrate it is going to work? 

Mr. SrREIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Maanuson. It might be embarrassing if something went 
wrong, if you went out and boasted about all the information they 
are going to get from this project and then find they had miscalculated 
somehow. 

Mr. SrrerBeERT. You are quite right. But they do seem very 
confident. 

Mr. Maanvuson. I know. I went all through the naval research 
laboratory, where they are doing the main part of the construction of 
it, and it is very interesting. It occurred to me this morning that 
perhaps you should wait until 

Mr. SrrerBpert. Of course there is a question of the kind of informa- 
tion they in fact will be able to get; how much of it, and so forth. 
They seem very confident that such a thing can be launched and will 
revolve in an orbit and can be observed. But I agree we should wait 
until it becomes a fact and promote it at that point. 

However, these things take a long lead time and we have to have 
the funds available and have the advantage of the designing, construc- 
tion, and planning of it so we will be ready to go when it is launched. 


INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR EXHIBIT 


Mr. Macnuson. In connection with another proposed exhibit here, 
this occurs to me—that is the one of the United States contribution 
to the International Geophysical Year. As I recall, there was some dis- 
satisfaction with the money Congress provided for the United States 
participation in the International Geophysical Year and I was wonder- 
ing if this $150,000, or whatever it would turn out to be after you include 
the cost of the exhibit, might not better be devoted to actual research, 
than to advertising our part in the research. 

Mr. SrrerBert. I am not aware of the problem on the funds 
requested for that. 

Mr. Maanuson. That, of course, would be a matter entirely 
separate. 
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Mr. Strerpert. Yes. But it is being worked into a lot of other 
Government operations, such as the Antarctic exploration and a num- 
ber of other things that the Department of Defense and others are 
carrying on. And it was our thought it would be well to make the 
most of what money we do find is available and we are able to do 
to contribute to the world’s knowledge and sharing it with all nations. 

This general idea is based on the great success we have had with 
the promotion of the peaceful use of atomic energy and while the 
two are not exactly alike by any means—the question of war use is 
not involved—at the same time this is to show our leadership in 
making known this information and general cooperation with all of 
the nations and particularly to show leadership vis-a-vis the Russians 
who are embracing this very actively now. We thought it was a 
highly desirable objective. 


MISSION BINATIONAL CENTER ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Mission Binational Center 
activities” at page 146 of the justifications, where there is a request 
in the amount of $371,000, which would be an increase of $179,635. 
What are the details on this? 

Mr. STREIBERT. This would permit a total of 7 new grantees for 
the support of the binational centers, plus 2 for a full year which 
have been on only part of the vear in 1956. 

Mr. Rooney. You might at this point in the record explain exactly 
what these grantees are. For instance, you have 3 for Egypt at a 
cost of $28,000, which is $9,333 apiece. 

Mr. Strerpert. Those are Americans who are recruited for their 
knowledge of the area and the language. 

Mr. Rooney. I said 3 at a cost of $9,333 each. It would appear 
with regard to Egypt that the number is 2 at a cost of $28,000, or 
$14,000 each. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Strerpert. Yes, sir. The binational center operates with an 
American director who would be one grantee. They operate, as you 
know, under a directorship composed of citizens of the local country 
in this case Egyptians and Americans—and usually our Embassy is 
represented on the board of directors, either by the Ambassador, or 
the cultural affairs officer, as well as the director. In large centers 
an assistant director is provided who supervises the activities and the 
operations of the center. And typically there would be also a director 
of English teaching. 

These centers are founded on the great interest and demand for 
English teaching. Those classes are given at a fee and the total 
received helps pay for the operating expenses of the center and for the 
payment of the teachers. 

We assist in supplying the needed number of Americans for super- 
vision and also, typically, we provide the books and periodicals for 
the library in connection with it. They have been extremely success- 
ful and, since they are indigenous—— 

Mr. Rooney. That is not the way I heard it. 

Mr. StreiBERT. We are hoping to extend them as widely as they 
can be promoted under this kind of auspices. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the qualifications of a grantee? 
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Mr. StrReiBERT. Well, he must be a college graduate and have 
studied the language of the country involved and, if possible, know 
something of the area. 

Mr. Roonnry. Must he speak the language? 

Mr. Srreipert. Well, be familiar with it, if possible. I think we 
have some in Thailand that may not know Thai. Most of our bi- 
national centers are in Latin America and in that case the grantees do 
have to speak Spanish. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, you have them over here in this area? 

Mr. Strerpert. They are very limited there. 


BINATIONAL CENTER IN TURKEY 


Mr. Roonry. How is the operation going on in Turkey? I notice 
you are asking for 1 additional grantee for the center in Turkey, 
making a total of 5 American grantees at that center at a net cost of 
$3,715 after taking into account a nonrecurring obligation for tem- 
porary services in the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Damon. In Turkey the center had an unfortunate personnel 
situation last year and the program did not live up to expectations 
that the Ambassador and we had hoped for. 

Mr. Roonry. Why? 

Mr. Damon. The American director was not the caliber of man 
who was able to hold together the Turkish leadership and interest. 
He is no longer there. 

Mr. Rooney. What was his name? 

Mr. Damon. I will supply it for the record. It has slipped my 
mind for the moment. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 

The name of the former director of the Turkish binational center is John 
Floyd. 

Mr. Rooney. Was he a grantee? 

Mr. Damon. He was a grantee. 

Mr. Rooney. Or an employee? 

Mr. Damon. No, sir, agrantee. He had previously been connected 
in a nondirectional capacity with the program. 

Mr. Rooney. Was his name Spencer? 

Mr. Damon. No, sir; that was another one that did not work out. 
A young fellow who was a low-paid employee on the staff. He was a 
grantee, too, but not a director. He was an English teacher. We 
had to terminate that grant. It has been unfortunate out there, | 
frankly confess. 

Mr. Rooney. How long did it take you to find out you should 
terminate it? 

Mr. Damon. Spencer was there less than 1 year, as I recall. I 
would say 6 or 8 months. 

Mr. Rooney. Tell us about the situation out there. It might give 
us an insight of how this thing goes on all over the world. 

Mr. Damon. In the Turkish program, the Ambassador was very 
enthusiastic about this. He felt he could line up the very top Turkish 
people in back of it, cabinet members, leaders of business, and intel- 
lectuals. He thought of it as a tremendous link between the basic 
feeling of mutual interest in Turkey and the United States and he put 
his whole heart and support in back of it from the start. 
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He wanted to see 50 centers in the provincial cities of Turkey = 
thought they could be largely self-supporting. There would be ¢ 
magazine published by the society which would have the best thinking 
by Turks and appropriate articles by Americans. He thought there 
was a tremendous potential for this Turkish-American society and he 
has told me several times “I need a chap like Steve Hannigan. I need 
2 $25,000 man and you sent me a man who only knows how to run an 
Kinglish lessons program.” 

Mr. Roonry. Who are you referring to now? 

Mr. Damon. The former director. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is that? 

Mr. Damon. The gentleman’s name | have forgotten. 

Mr. Rooney. Who do you have in Ankara? 

Mr. Damon. We had a public affairs officer named John Ordway, 
a Foreign Service officer, now transferred by the Foreign Service 
to another place. He is now in Latin America in the regular Foreign 
Service. His successor arrived there 3 weeks ago, Mr. Wells. And 
between the Ist of July and the arrival of Mr. Wells late in January, 
we had as an Acting public affairs officer the cultural officer, Mr. 
‘Treesidder. 

We wanted to build up the Binational Center, giving it a new 
executive director, who entered on duty about 5 weeks ago, so they 
will have the kind of leadership that the Ambassador wants and 
that will make really meaningful what he has striven for in the 
United States-Turkish relationships. 

We are also building up our program. In addition to the public 
affairs officer, we have a new deputy, and a new information officer 
is moving out next week. We are going to be proud of our staff out 
there now, 

Mr. Roonry. Now? 

Mr. Damon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. I also have spoken to the Ambassador. 

Mr. Damon. He was very disgusted with our Binational Center in 
Turkey. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a gross understatement. 

How much have vou spent in Ankara? 

Mr. Damon. In this fiscal vear, $382,066. 

Mr. Rooney. In the city of Ankara? 

Mr. Damon. No, sir, for the whole Turkish program, 

\Ir. Roongry. Where is this Binational Center? 

Mr. Damon. We have the office in Istanbul. They have an infor- 
mation service—— 

Mr. Roonry. I am speaking of the whole kit and caboodle. 

Mr. Damon. And we have a reading room in Izmir. That is the 
total of our regular program. To that, you add the contributions 
we made to the Turkish American Society. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do these grantees operate; where are they 
located? 

Mr. Damon. In Ankara, at the Turkish-American Society head- 
quarters in Ankara. 

Mr. Roonry. I am going to start de novo now. “That is how 
many— five? 

Mr. Damon. We want to add one more. 
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Mr. Making a total of five American grantees at that 
Center. 

Mr. Maanuson. There will be five? 

Mr. SrrEIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Making a total of how many? 

Mr. SrrerBbert. One additional. 

Mr. Damon. We had 4 and are requesting 1 more for fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Rooney. What would be the cost of the five grantees in 
Ankara? 

Mr. Damon. Roughly $70,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you think we have gotten $70,000 worth, or 
anything like that, in the past vear? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. The next question is—how much? 

Mr. Damon. I wish we could tell how much. I can say this, that 
in spite of the low key and the fact that it was not being administered 
as well as we would like, in Izmir, the third largest city in Turkey, 
there has been a branch formed of this center through Turkish 
initiative which, to the extent it is not self-supporting, has been 
supported by Turkish earnings of the Ankara society from their English 
teaching classes. The Izmir branch is a fine little organization. 
Another branch, again started by Turkish initiative, has sprung up 


in Adana in the southern area. 


Rooney. 
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Mr. Rooney. Have you ever listened to the Voice of America in 
Ankara? 

Mr. Damon. No, not personally. 

Mr. Rooney. I have not been able to find anybody, either. | 
guess it was last October that I was in the company of the No. 1 and 
No. 2 information officers in Ankara and I asked if I might co to 
the Voice of America. We went into a room where there was a radio. 
The first one started going back and forth across the dial for about 
3 minutes and he could not find it, although it was supposed to be on 
at that hour, to wit, 7 o’clock, and then the second man tried it for 
another 2 or 3 minutes. At that point the first one went to the tele- 
phone to inquire on what wavelength the Voice of America might 
be heard. 

We never did get the Voice of America. I was interested in finding 
out how strong the signal was. We were not successful in having an 
opportunity to listen to the signal and the program. It seemed that 
nobody in Ankara in this outfit listened to the Voice of America. 

Now is it too much to expect that people employed by the very 
agency which makes that broadcast should not listen in once in a 
while to see if it is on the air? What would you say, Mr. Streibert? 

Mr. Srrerpert. | would say you are absolutely right and I cannot 
understand the information I got in view of your statement. This 
was at Mr. Kohler’s home. And, from all the information I can get, 
I find, knowing of your interest in the Voice of America and since 
Mr. Kohler was formerly director of the Voice of America 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Kohler was not present. 

Mr. StrErBERT. It was in his home, I believe. 
Mr. Rooney. It was in his home. 
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Mr. Srreiert. He had suggested to those boys that undoubtedly 
vou would like to hear the Voice, and the information officer had with 
him the full schedule of the times, frequencies, and so forth 

Mr. Rooney. No. 

Mr. StrerBert. And he tuned it in and it came through pretty well 
and you remarked that it was a good signal. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, whoever said that is not telling the truth; it so 
happens there was with me Mr. Moyer, clerk of the Appropriations 
Committee 

Mr. SrrerBpert. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. And at no time did we hear the signal. They were 
not able to get it on that radio—either one of the two of them. 

Mr. SrrReEIBERT. I cannot understand it, is all I can say, because 
they are the reports we got, that it was tuned in and they had antici- 
pated you would be interested in it. 

Mr. Rooney. | am telling you it was not tuned in; that I never 
heard it, even though I had looked forward for 3 or 4 hours to 
hearing it. 

Mr. Strerpert. Mr. Kohler said he knew you were interested 
this and he had discussed it with them in advance of your visit. 

Mr. Roonry. We discussed in the earlier part of the day the fact 
I would like to hear the signal and that we would be able to hear 
the signal at 7 o’clock when it came on. At that time we would be 
in Mr. Kohler’s home where os had a radio that we could listen to. 
But up to this minute I have never heard the signal. 

Mr. SrrerBERT. Now you are interested in what listening there is 
to this broadcast in Turkey 

Mr. Roonry. I am now interested in how these people could make 
such a statement as that; because that is not the truth. 

Mr. Strrerpert. [ do not know. 

Mr. Roonry. Now tell us about the signal in Turkey. 

Mr. StrREIBERT. The signal is from the Courier on medium wave 
and during 1955 we put on 1 test to find out about the listening and 
got about 14,000 requests. We had about 2,800 letters during the 
year from other listeners. 

In view of this question you have raised, the problem of how we 
know how much listening there is to our Turkish language broadcast 
in Turkey, we do know that a certain number of newspapers listen in 
and reprint the news they hear on the voice in their columns. That 
is about the only proof other than this mail. Therefore we are asking 
during the 3-week period which, I believe, began last week, the 
listeners let us know whether the *y find those broadcasts of interest 
and whether they wish to have them continued, and we will be getting 
that material and make a decision on the basis of that. 

Mr. Rooney. What kind of decision? 

Mr. Strerpert. As to whether to continue them. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not advocating the discontinuance of it. I do 
not know enough about it for that. I have never heard it. But 
have you ever asked any of your people, your employees in Ankara, 
as to whether or not (1) they listen to the signal and (2) how it comes 
across? 

Mr. Damon. You asked me if I had listened myself and I have not. 
| have asked and they always checked through the Turkish-American 
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Society, and the press bureau, which controls the Turkish radio 
broadcasting. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people do vou have in Ankara who speak 
Turkish? 

Mr. Damon. One. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is he? 

Mr. Damon. Miss Graham. 

Mr. Roonry. Down at the library? 

Mr. Damon. No, sir; she is a secretary. 

Mr. Roonry. Secretary to whom? 

Mr. Damon. To the Public Affairs Officer. 

Mr. Roomey. She is the only one you have who understands 
Turkish? 

Mr. Damon. Mr. Treesidder has learned a good deal. He studied it. 

Mr. Roonry. When you were there, Mr. Streibert, did you listen 
to it? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. I do not understand Turkish. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not, either, but I would know whether the 
signal was good or bad. 

Mr. SrrerBert. That is right. 


COMPARISON OF SIGNAL STRENGTHS OF VOICE OF AMERICA AND RADIO 
MOSCOW 


Mr. Rooney. The next frequency I would want to hear is the 
signal of radio Moscow. You did not do that? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you any information on how the signal of radio 
Moscow comes in to Ankara? 

Mr. SrrerBpert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Damon. We get reports; we get them through the Turkish 
radio station. It has also reported some jamming from Moscow. 

Mr. Rooney. I asked you with regard to the radio Moscow signal 
in Ankara. 

Mr. Damon. It is not very strong. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it as strong as the Voice of America signal? 

Mr. Damon. I would have to check that with the records. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any information on that, Mr. Streibert? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes; the voice has voluminous information on the 
signal strengths. I do not have it here. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not know which one has the better signal? 

Mr. Srreipert. No. Iam sure they have no medium-wave signal; 
I believe I am sure. I think their broadcasts are entirely shortwave 
and we do have the medium-wave broadcast in Ankara, which is a 
very important factor. 

Mr. Damon. That is in western Turkey. In eastern Turkey, 
they hear Baku. Our medium length doesn’t get that far. 


COST OF BINATIONAL CENTER GRANTEES 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to these people you mentioned as having 
been there on grants, could you tell us how much has been spent on 
them? 
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Mr. Damon. I will have to supply that for the record. I do not 
know exactly how much was spent on each individual grantee; no, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose at this point in the record you indicate how 
much has been spent on these 2 people, 1 of whom is named Spencer, 
[ believe. 

Mr. Damon. Spencer went off this summer. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 


BINATIONAL CENTER GRANTEES, TURKEY 


Period of grants 


Grant ex- 
pires 


William Spencer: 
Initial grant ! July », 1954 | Aug. 
Extension agreement Sept 954 | Dec 
Do_. Jan. 1955 
John Floyd: 
Initial grant ! Oct. 5,1953 | Dee 31, 195 
Extension agreement Jat 11954 | De 1, 1954 
Do Jan. , 1955 Dec. 31, 1955 


Do.2 


Although the grant provides for 2 years of service, funds are made available through extension agree- 
ments. 
2 Terminated Aug. 31, 1955 
’ Recalled on Sept. 6, 1955. 
Cost of granis 


1mounts 1mount 
William Spencer: paid John Floyd: paid 
Salary : $4, 494 Salary oe $15, 1 


7 
54 
7 


Allowances _ __- : 3. 3135 Allowances 5. 
Travel __.- ; : 1, 764 | Travel_- 3, 073 


» 


Total . 12,393) ‘FOtl....< 


a ae 23, 798 


Mr. Rooney. When you take somebody on by way of these grants, 
is there a written agreement with regard to it? 

Mr. StREIBERT. I believe there is an arrangement made in writing 
by the personnel department. 

Mr. Rooney. Is the term included in that agreement? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Damon. There is provision for termination if his services are 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Roonry. And do you happen to know in the case of this chap, 
Spencer, whether or not he finished out the length of the agreement? 

Mr. Damon. I know he did not. He did not finish it out; we 
terminated it. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you insert the particulars as to the date he was 
taken on, in addition to and at the point where we asked for the 
umount of money involved as to both of these gentlemen—when they 
were taken on and when their grants were terminated? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maanuson. I wonder if we could get in the record at this 
point the distinction between an emplovee and a grantee. 

Mr. Srrerpert. An employee in the Foreign Service is an employee 
under the regular Foreign Service Act, either a Foreign Service staff 
employee or a Foreign Service Reserve officer, and all of the emolu- 
ments, allowances, and so forth, are applicable to the Foreign Service 
people. 


74501 
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In the case of a grantee, there is a separate arrangement made for a 
specific amount of money to be paid him for the term of 1 vear usually. 
It goes from year to year. And although they are paid that as a 
grant from us, they actually work for this binational center under 
the board of directors 


CASH GRANTS TO BINATIONAL CENTERS 


Mr. Rooney. What is this matter of cash grants, $76,000, which 
follows the item of personnel grants at page 146? 

Mr. Srreipert. The usual process in supporting binational centers 
is for cash grants either to meet unusual expenditures, to make up 
deficits if there are deficits, or for some specific purpose. The sum 
here of $50,000 is for the center in Iran to help them pay the expenses 
of refurbishing their present quarters which they need to enlarge and 
to make more useful. 

Mr. Roonry. Will we be buying the building, or what is that? 

Mr. SrreiBert. No; there are two buildings’ involved and one, the 
classroom building, is a rather large building, but it cannot accom- 
modate the demand for classes. There are insufficient facilities for 
other activities and this is for a variety of items of renovation, repair, 
auditorium refurbishing, furniture and furnishings for the new build- 
ings for English teaching, and a new library. | have the details here 
of the $50,000. They cover a new motion-picture projector, a 
mimeograph machine and equipment of that kind. 

Mr. Rooney. Maybe you had better break down that $50,000 for 
us. Where is this to be spent—-Teheran? 

Mr. SrreiBerr. In Teheran; yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Increase of $50,000 for binational center cash grant for Iran, fiscal vear 1957, 
will cover the following expenses connected with the rental of new space and the 
refurbishing of present quarters to allow for expanded program activities. 

(a) 1-vear rental costs of adjoining building (29 rooms) to provide space 


for English-teaching activities and language laboratory_________. $7, 700 
(b) Utilities (gas, water, heat) for 1 year for above reer sais aa . yy eOO 
(c) Ventilating and heating « equipment for new space. ______- J 2, OOO 


(d) Renovation and repairs for both old building and new annex. To 
permit partitioning of space in annex, and repartitioning of old 
building following move of English-teaching section and language 
laboratory. Total amount to provide for painting, structural 
changes, plumbing, roof and gutter repairs, and painting (interior 
and exterior) De his ai mea Sika are ie AR woe 

(e) Auditorium refurbishing expenses. Expenses in connection with 
eonstruction of temporary roofing over patio and erection of a 
stage and installation of flooring for patio to permit film showings 
in all weather. Estimated cost not to exceed__-__ _- 5, 000 

(f) Furniture and furnishings for new space for English teaching ‘and 
language laboratory in addition to furniture and furnishings for 
the old building following renovations_______________--._.___.-. 10, 000 

Breakdown as follows: 
1. Chairs, university-type, for English-teaching class- 


10, 000 


rooms, 100, at $20 each _- GO ee _ $2, 000 

2. Blackboards, installed, for classrooms, 3, at $25 each. 75 
3. Lighting fixture for new anoex building, including 

fixtures for classrooms._ __ Le sl rages tae 775 

4. Desks, chairs, and tables for annex Sy ete eeaie 1, 650 
12 supervisors desks, at $100________-. _ $1, 200 
12 supervisors chairs, swivel, at $25___-_- 300 


6 classroom worktables, at $25 _______~- 150 
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‘f) Furnitnre and furnishings—Continued 
Breakdown as follows—Continued 
5. Library, lounge furniture, and fixtures for enlarged 
space, following repartitioning of old building 
Not to exceed _ $2. 000 
6. Stage properties, backdrops, curtains, and fixture to 
operate. Estimated not to exceed ‘ 3 . 3,500 


Total 10, 000 
(g) Renovation of language laboratory: Reconditioning and enlargement 
of language-laboratory facilities in new annex space. ‘To provide 
for procurement and installation of electronic equipment for making 
language tape recordings; soundproofing and wiring of 5 new 
recording booths; 5 new tape recorders and new master switches 
Total cost not to exceed Fh ye 5. 000 
h) Equipment for expanded program activities 9 100 
Kquipment for over-all program to be utilized in larger quarters and 
annex building will be required as follows: 
1. Folding chairs for auditorium, 500, at $4 each $2, 000 
2. 4 water coolers, at $100 each 100 
3. 12 illuminated, glass-covered display panel sets (2 
panels per set) for outside exhibits, advertisements, 
schedules, and programs, at $175 per set 2, LOO 
1. Special auditorium lighting and a publie-address unit 
with amplifiers and accessories ; 500 
+ record-player units, at $150 each 600 
| large mimeograph machine, heavy duty, with spare 
parts OOO 
1 35-mm. motion-picture projector with amplifier 
rectifier, and spare parts , 200 


‘Total equipment ; 100 
Grand total, [ran increase in cash grants 50. 000 


ADDITIONAL BRANCH CENTERS IN TURKEY 


‘Mr. Roonry. What is this additional cash assistance to the center 
in Turkey of $5,000? Is that the place which has not been so good 
up to now? 

Mr. Damon. That is right. That is an additional cash grant to 
enable them to have further centers similar to those developed in 
[Izmir in a half a dozen other Turkish cities in this next fiscal year. 

Mr. Roonry. What sort of assistance? I know it is cash, but 
for what? 

Mr. Damon. It would be only a tiny portion of the budget of one 
of these offices that is being set up. 

Mr. Roonry. That does not answer the question. $5,000 is 
$5,000. 

Mr. Damon. Assistance for publicity, for printing, getting an- 
nouncements—— 

Mr. Rooney. Publicity? 

Mr. Damon. Of the new organizations. 

Mr. Roonry. Do not we have a publicity corps there right now 
with all the appurtenances thereto? 

Mr. Damon. We do not have for this publicity that we hope to 
spend this $5,000 for. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me ask you where. 

Mr. Damon. In the cities of Kayseri, Erzurum, Antakya, Bursa, 
Adapazar and Kenya—those six. ‘They are hoping they will be able 
to get branches of the Turkish-American Society going in those cities 
as they got them going in Izmir and Adana this year. The current 
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budget of the Turkish-American Society in Ankara does not anticipate 
enough funds to assist those 6 to get started without an additional 
$5,000 from us. 

Mr. Rooney. Your justifications say “additional cash assistance 
to the center in Turkey of $5,000.” 

Mr. Damon. That is right. That is the current center. We only 
have one center, and the center has these branches. 

Mr. Rooney. You would give it to the parent center for use in 
other places? 

Mr. Damon. Our relationship is with the parent. 

Mr. Rooney. You would not have the facilities to advise them 
with the staff you now have in Turkey? 

Mr. Damon. I think it would be more expensive for us to send our 
own people down there than to do it in this way through the Turkish 
indigenous organization. 

Mr. Rooney. Now these items we are talking of do not include the 
books for the library, supplies, and materials and other such things 
as that, do they? 

Mr. STREIBERT. No. 

Mr. Rooney. They are elsewhere in this budget? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir: they are. They are under the Informa- 
tion Center Service. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Roonry. What about this $62,000 for entertainment? 

Mr. Srrempert. That is the proportion of the worldwide request for 
representation that we have talked about previously in the record, 
and I can talk to it now or under one item when it comes up later 
under “Language.” 

Mr. Rooney. I wonder if you would briefly justify the amount of 
$62,000 in this particular area? 

Mr. Srreipert. This is for expenses in connection with personal 
contacts, and personal contacts are of vital importance for the effec- 
tiveness of our staffs in these operations. 

We now find our staffs not only have insufficient funds for what 
must be spent, but spend out of their own pockets sometimes on an 
average, it is estimated, about twice more than what is allowed. This 
kind of expense multiplies the effectiveness of the people we have in 
those areas. It is figured out on the basis of something like $500 per 
annum per officer who is authorized to use official contact funds, of 
whom there would be in this area a total of 114 such officers. They 
run 1, 2, and 3 officers at most posts; but, of course in a large post 
like India, there would be 24, and the next largest, Pakistan, would 
be 11, and in all other posts it would be less than 10. A typical post 
would be 5 who would have, under this request, about $10 a week 
total, on an average, per week for a year to spend for all entertainment 
and return of hospitalities he accepted, and going out and getting 
hold of people he is trying to influence, to enlist, in support of our 
program. 

Mr. Roonny. The State Department has been in this business for 
a long, long time. This would enable you to put on more formal 
social functions arranged by the United States Information Service 
in its name on occasions such as American holidays, and the introduc- 





tion of visiting high ranking United States Government officials to 
important local officials and opinion leaders. Is that correct? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes; of course this is not the same kind of enter- 
tainment that the State Department envisages and is not as much; 
but the social functions we are talking about are being able to serve 
tea and have some method of entertaining people at the mission centers 
when there are functions that are connected with our program. 

Mr. Roonry. You think, when a high-ranking United States 
Government official visits there, that he should have one round with 
the diplomatic and another round with your outfit; is that it? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Since we operate under the Ambassador as part of 
the mission, there would be no unnecessary duplication. You are 
implying, I assume, competition with other entertainment. It is a 
question of what we have to do. We handle the press so much and 
outside activities that there are many, many times if a dignitary wishes 
to have a press conference and it is to our interest that we have it, and 
he is of sufficient importance, we do it on our responsibility and not 
under the Embassy as far as any cost of entertaining the press would 
be concerned. 

Mr. Rooney. This, in the ordinary course of things, would be the 
same American official who would be present out there for a period of 
time? 

Mr. StrEIBERT. No, visiting. 

Mr. Rooney. A different official? 

Mr. SrreIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Maanuson. He said “visiting.” 

Mr. Rooney. I heard him say “visiting.’”’ They visit the Ambas- 
sador and I am wondering in what instances you could have a high- 
ranking United States Government official who would noé in the first 
instance be in the hands of the Ambassador. 

Mr. StrerBert. I just tried to explain. 

Mr. Rooney. Perhaps I do not understand. 

Mr. StrerBertT. I am trying to help you understand. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, please do. 

Mr. Strerpert. In the hands of the Ambassador they frequently 
do have, as one example, press conferences, press parties for those 
people. It would be at the request of the Ambassador that we do 
that, and then entertaining the press is included in this kind of thing. 

Mr. Roonry. ‘More formal social functions” is what you refer 
to on page 147. : 

Mr. SrrReIBERT. Formal social functions would be tea in connection 
with lectures. 

Mr. Rooney. Anything else? 

Mr. StreIBERT. I can only add that this amount we now have 
which runs around $100 per officer has been proven to be wholly 
inadequate. 

Mr. Rooney. And you want to increase it from $7,699 last year to 
$62,000 in the coming year? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. You see, $12,000 this year is not all that 
has been spent. I am advocating that we refund to the people what 
they are spending out of their own pockets, and also give them some 
more. We submit that estimate based on vouchers and other esti- 
mates we have gotten from various parts of the world. I think, for 
every dollar we allow, the individuals on an average spend $2 more of 
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their own friends. So that if that estimate is accurate, it would be 

in the nature of an additional $24,000 now being spent and if people 

spend money of their own to that extent it not only proves that it . 

effective, but that if you give them some more it w ould be even mon? 

effective. e 
LOCAL ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. For “Local orientation expenses’? you want $100,000? 

Mr. Srrerpertr. That is an increase of $51,000 for transportation 
and per diem to bring 20 more local employees from this area to the 
United States this year than were brought last year, or than in 1956. 
That would be a total of 39 selected local employees for the purpose 
of training here; locals who are doing key work for us in those areas, 
who have never been in the United States, who are assisting us in 
forwarding United States objectives. And we have found it makes 
them very much more effective for our purposes to expose them to 
the United States experience. We have regular courses here that 
they attend and they go through a regular prescribed procedure 
which has proved very beneficial. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions on the Near Eastern, South 


Asian, and African area? 


AUTHORIZATION AND DIRECTION OF AMERICAN AMBASSADORS AND 
MINISTERS 


Mr. Couprerr. Mr. Streibert, I am correct, am I not, in under- 
standing that your missions are under the jurisdiction and subject 
to the direction of the American Ambassador or Minister, as the case 
may be? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Couprrt. So that your functions are conducted in the closest 
cooperation with the regular diplomatic establishment of the Ambas- 
sador or one of his people who is familiar with all of your activity? 

Mr. Srreisert. That is correct. We do nothing except with their 
authorization and under their direction on the spot. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. The only thing that occurs to me here is to see 
the healthy growth of this from $12,000 in fiscal year 1956 to a request 
for $62,000 in 1957 for this purpose. It would seem with a little 
practice that in another year this might get up to a budget like we 
had for 1951 and 1952, when they wanted $255 million in the budget 
for this, and that was the year when we gave them, I think, $85 
million. That was before the present or canization took it over; but 
it does seem that it is growing well and will soon be up there where 
it will be asking for just as much money as the old organization. 

Mr. Rooney. That’s a lot of tea. 

Mr. Cievencer. It is a lot of “‘mazuma.” Even if they do not 
use liquor, they give them a handful of nuts once in a while. 
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PrREss SERVICE 


Mr. Rooney. The next is the part entitled ‘Press service,” tab 11 
of the justifications, wherein there is a request in the amount of 
$9,555,000, compared with $5,087,342 in 1955. This would be an 
increase of $3,231,071 over the current vear’s estimate of $6,323,929. 
Who will address himself to this generally? 

Mr. SrreErBERT. Mr. Anderson is here, who is Deputy Director of 
the Press Service. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Rooney. Before he proceeds, I should like to insert page 152 
of the justifications, as well as the chart at the upper half of page 153. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 
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Mr. Srrerpert. This increase of $3,231,071 does not provide for a 
general expansion of our Press Service, but is specifically and directly 
attributed to 3 different categories. One is the support of the agency’s 
worldwide program of its major themes, such as American capitalism; 
mutual inspection for peace; peaceful use of atomic energy. It is to 
supply material for these specific projects in the form of printed ma- 
terial; also for some improvement of the Press Service in the process 
of modernizing and improving its communication equipment to in- 
crease the speed and effectiveness of its transmission of news material, 
and a portion of the increase is for equipment for this purpose, and 
then the staff necessary to provide this additional printed material for 
these projects. 


PROPOSED DISTRIBUTION OF MAGAZINE, AMERICA ILLUSTRATED, IN 
RUSSIA 


One of the items that will be included in this request but which 
was not envisaged at the time the budget was submitted, is for the 
production of the magazine, America Illustrated, which is to be cir- 
culated in the Soviet Union. We received permission from the 
Soviet Government late in December to distribute this magazine, 
52,000 copies per issue. 

Mr. Roonry. How much is in this budget in connection with the 
magazine, America Illustrated? 

Mr. Srrersert. I was just stating that the permission to publish 
this magazine was received late in December and was not incorporated 
in the budget submission. 

Mr. Roonry. The answer is ““None’’? 

Mr. Srrersert. None. However, we have provided for a_bi- 
monthly pamphlet series on Living America, which funds can be 
used for this purpose and which, if so used, could also provide the 
material for the Living America series. This magazine we now have 
detailed estimates for and we expect to start publication in about 6 
months. We contemplate printing it in West Berlin, where it can 
be trucked across to East Berlin and delivered by rail to Moscow. 
We estimate that the cost of the full year publication will be $538,740. 

The Soviet Union has agreed to distribute this and, although we 
do not have the exact details of the arrangement vet, if we pay them 
25 percent for distribution, which is what we previously paid them, 
the ruble income at the official rate of exchange would cover the cost 
of the production of this magazine. 


INCREASES FOR PERSONAL SERVICES AND RELATED COSTS 


Now as to personnel, this estimate for the Press Service would 
provide 54 additional domestic American positions, 7 American over- 
seas and 117 locals. The increase of 54 domestic positions is for 10 
editorial positions to meet the additional workload for the pilot model 
pamphlet material; 10 positions for “Living America” and it is those 
positions which would be used for “America Illustrated” production ; 
expansion of the news photographic services for 15 positions; 3 posi- 
. for the booklet program; 3 positions for special material and 

13 for technical and reproduction services in connection with this 
increased material produced for the field. Those positions are pri- 
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marily the creative ones, except for the last, technical and reproduc- 
tion service. But they are primarily editorial and creative staff to 
produc e the additional material to be supplied for the field. 

There are 3 overseas American positions at the Near East Regional 
Service Center which does our printing in Beirut for the Middle East 
area, and 4 positions at the Far East Regional Service Center in 
Manila. Those are both to provide for an increased scale of operation 
in the form of additional shifts or full-time shifts and a second shift 
at Manila. Those local positions, 25 in Beirut and 92 in Manila, 
would provide for this increased output in our printing centers. 

This additional personnel, plus home leave, transfer and other 
additional costs make a total of $636,309. 


INCREASES FOR WORLDWIDE ITEMS 


The next item is an increase of $660,160 for materials which are not 
in direct support of any specific country or area, but for all areas. 
That consists primarily of $391,200 increase for our pilot model 
program and for the production of pamphlets, broken down into 
pamphlets, booklets, and again this Living America series. These 
booklets for $290,000 are special-purpose books for subjects which we 
need to produce for other purposes where we do not have the material 
that fits our needs. The possible subjects of the books produced will 
be American Capitalism; Social Security; American Law and Political 
Organization; Growth of United States Economy, and Community 
Spirit. 

This is the essence of the increased effort to provide a substantial 
quantity of material for use in the field. This applies as well to the 
photo service for an increase of $206,000 used to illustrate the 
pamphlets, features, packets and kits sent to posts for use in display 
and placement in our own publications abroad, or in the press and 
indigenous publications. We supply not only glossy prints, but 
plastic plates which have been very effective, because foreign news- 
papers can use those directly without going through the mechanical 
reproduction process for which they typically do not have equipment. 
We would increase those photo subjects on plastic plates from 3 a 
week to 6 a week. 

That gives the breakdown - the major items in this $660,160 
increase for materials for all are: 


INCREASES FOR DIRECT MEDIA SUPPORT 


On direct support of specific country or area programs, there is 
an increase now by specific areas of $1,934,602 for a total of $4,292,600. 
The substantial increase is for the regional service center production 
of materials for our United States missions of $1,361,602, which 
reflects the production requirements of the regional service centers and 
the material requirements of the missions they serve. It also assumes 
that the equipment requested in this estimate would be in operation 
by January 1, 1957, to provide for this rate of production. 

Substantial parts of this increase are in the Far East, an increase of 
almost $1 million, and this is where we hope to step up our circulation 
of magazines and printed material of all kinds for circulation in 
varieties of languages. 
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Specifically it would cover increased circulation of the Free World 
magazine in six languages, plus a new Indonesian version with a 
circulation of 100,000 copies, and a large sum for 16 million pamphlets 
in a number of Asian countries. 

Also in this item is $439,000 for the purchase of new press equipment 
for the Far East Regional Service Center. That consists of presses, 
binders and related equipment to permit a capacity sufficient to 
provide this quantity of material. 

We are now operating at the peak of capacity on a two-shift basis 
in the Far East Center in Manila. It would be for 35 x 45 offset 
color presses, two in 2-color and two in 1-color, and an additional 
smaller size 2-color offset press. This is all for offset printing and 
supplies the posts in that area on order from them and the regular 
publications circulated in each country. 

In the Near East production center the increase of 306,602 is for 
the production of the Free World type of magazine which has been 
very successful in the Far East for that area. That would be a new 
production, and $72,000 would be allocated to start that Free World 
type of magazine, plus $34,000 for production of one and a half million 
tactical pamphlets in Arabic. That includes paper and other supplies. 

It also provides for $84,000 for additional press equipment in that 
Beirut printing center, which is one 2-color offset press, and folders 
and cutters. 

We request an increase of $573,000 for special equipment for 
conversion of Morse facilities to radio teletype at 45 posts. The 
gross cost of that would be $468,900, which is offset by the purchase 
of nonrecurring identical equipment in the current fiscal year of 
$268 ,400. 

It also provides $97,500 for radio photo equipment at 15 posts, 
and a net of $275,000 for the purchase of plastic plate equipment at 
26 posts, offset by a reduction in purchase of such equipment at 
one post. 

This will permit the quicker timely transmission of our wireless file 
and of the picture service, providing more quantity of material, more 
particularly, however, more modernized rec eption where it is not 
dependent on the dot-dash-dot Morse system which has been out- 
moded in this kind of activity for some time. 

That describes, sir, the major items in the press service medium. 


SALES PRICE OF MAGAZINE ‘“‘AMERICA’’ IN RUSSIA 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the magazine in Russian ‘‘America, 
what is the contemplated sales price? 

Mr. StrerBert. Five rubles. 

Mr. Rooney. How much is that in American money? 

Mr. Strerpert. At the official rate it is $1.25. That is the ruble 
price at which similar magazines sell in Russia. It sounds high and 
it would be high at the official rate, but compared to the other ruble 
prices in Russia it is in scale with similar magazines. 

Mr. Rooney. Ww hen you say “similar magazines,’ to which maga- 
zines do you refer? Is that the average price of a magazine? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. It is the price of an illustrated magazine in 
Russia which has color and is printed on glossy paper, printed on 
finished paper. 





Mr. Rooney. Have you any comparison in the price of this maga- 

zine with the price of commodities and meals in Russia? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No; I do not. We have been assured by 3 
Embassy that the price is comparable to similar magazines and i 
the right price, however. 

Mr. Rooney. It would provide for the Soviet distribution of the 
magazine, would it not? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Have we any assurance that they wouldn’t wind up 
in one location in bales and not be sold or read? 

Mr. Strrerpert. No more assurance than we had before, but we 
intend to watch it carefully, and if it is not distributed on stands we 
will stop publishing it. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you figure it would cost per copy? 

Mr. SrrerBert. About $1. 

Let me correct that. It would be about 86 cents. We intend to 
include primarily reprints of material appearing in the magazines in 
the United States which would be useful for these purposes so we would 
not be in the position of having to produce all the editorial material 
ourselves. We believe we can get the cooperation of the leading maga- 
zines to have that privilege without cost, and about 75 percent would 
be pictures and texts from existing magazine material. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Roonry. Would you refer to the fact that you are requesting 
54 Americans on the domestic side here in Washington in connection 
with this as compared to the necessity, or alleged necessity, of 7 ad- 
ditional Americans abroad? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. These positions abroad are entirely for our 
printing establishments at Beirut and at Manila. 

Those here are primarily for editorial work. They are a creative 
staff needed to produce the pamphlets and booklets, pilot models 
and printed material that we contemplate supplying to the field. 
Ten of them, for example, would be for the Living America series. 


COST OF PRODUCING MAGAZINE AMERICA 


Mr. Roonry. When you referred to 86 cents as the cost of the Rus- 
sian language magazine America, were you including personnel costs? 

Mr. Srreiperr. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. How much would you include as the personnel cost 
out of the 86 cents? 

Mr. SrrerBerr. In the cost estimate we included 27 positions, a 
cost of $192,300. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the other items that make up that expected 
cost? 

Mr. SrrerBert. $65,400 for editorial costs, which are purchase of 
features, reprints, photos, contractual artwork, lettering and illustra- 
tions, reproduction; printing cost of $253,860, which includes trans- 
lating, typesetting, engraving and paper; travel of $1,200; shipping 
of $20, 280; miscellaneous items of $5,700. That total is $538,740. 

Mr. Rooney. So we have it at this point in the record, that is for 
how many copies? 
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Mr. SrreiBER?. 52,000 per month. 
Mr. Rooney. For 1 year? 
Mr. SrreiBerr. For 1 year. 


HOME LEAVE, TRANSFER AND OTHER TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of the figure $153,000 
additional requested in connection with “Home leave transfer and 
other travel’’? 

Mr. Posner. That covers an increase of 24 additional trips, an 
increase of seven home leave round trips, 6 separation trips of Amer- 
icans Overseas, and an increase of 11 appointment trips to Overseas 
positions. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to home leave and transfer I note you 
have not taken this on a world basis. You did previously, did you 
not? 

Mr. Posner. Yes,sir. In the case of the personnel at the U.S.I.S. 
missions, the costs of this kind are handled on a world basis because 
the personnel are transferable. 

The personnel at the press centers are specialized, and these 
estimates actually are built up on the basis of a name by-name analysis 
of the employees presently at the overseas posts. 

Mr. Roonry. What does one home leave for Paris cost? 

Mr. Posner. For the man who is scheduled to return from Paris 
the total allowance is $2,802. The gentleman is a man named 
Graves. He has two dependents. 

The estimate of $2,802 includes $2,700 for travel and $102 covering 
per diem during 1 week of consultation. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the cost of appointment and home leave 
travel with regard to Beirut? 

Mr. Posner. There are two people scheduled to return on home 
leave in fiscal year 1957. One of them is a gentleman by the name of 
Parker. He has three dependents. The total cost of bringing him 
back is $5,736. 

The other gentleman is a man named Stingle. He has four depend- 
ents. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me look at that a moment. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the succeeding sheets with regard to 
this? 

Mr. Posner. I don’t have the separate sheets; no sir. They are 
built on the same basis, however. 


AVERAGE COST PER EMPLOYEE 


Mr. Rooney. Since you have so many people, $153,000, if you take 
24 people you get an average cost of about $6,300. 

Mr. Posner. The average cost on the people in the press service, 
and I questioned this myself when I went into it, is higher than it is 
for the rest of the world, and the reason for that, as this analysis 
indicates, is because the people presently on duty have an average 
number of dependents well above those of the employees that are at 
missions. 
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For example, the average number of dependents of emplovees at our 
overseas posts in the Far East is 1.5; and, as I look down the list of the 
dependents for these people here, it is closer to 3% or 4. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your total of this $153,000 for appointment 
travel? 

Mr. Posner. There are— 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a sheet with regard to that? 

Mr. Posner. 39,000. It is an average of $3,000 per appointment 
trip, sir. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. You refer to an increase of $153,000, which represents 
the difference between 5 trips in 1956 and 29 in 1957. 1 am trying to 
figure why it is that 24 trips should cost that much money, which 
would be over $6,300 or $6,400 each. 

Mr. Posner. The sheet shows that. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand the part we have had up to now, but 
what about the rest of it? 

Mr. Posner. The rest is detailed in the sheet which you have, sir. 

The item covers all travel in the press service. There is no increase 
in the travel of domestic employees or of overseas American employees. 

The full increase is in the home leave and transfer travel amount, 
$105,000 of that increase being for travel expenses, and $48,000 cover- 
ing the shipment of household effects, which is part of the cost of 
the home leave and transfer item, making up the total increase of 
$153,000. 

Mr. Rooney. The first sheet you handed me is for 1957 home leave 
travel, $60,000. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This second sheet to which you referred is a travel 
statement. 

Mr. Posner. The third item down gives the detail of the home 
leave and transfer travel. You will find on that sheet in fiscal year 
1957, in the third block of figures, for home leave round trips 10 such 
trips at a total cost in 1957 of $60,000. 

Mr. Rooney. That is exactly the same as the first sheet vou handed 
me to which I just referred. 

Mr. Posner. That is correct. The additional items included on 
the second sheet are 6 separation trips at a cost of $18,000, 13 appoint- 
ment trips at a cost of $39,000, making a total of $117,000 for travel 
in connection with the home leave and transfer items. 


SHIPMENT OF HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


The balance of the items for the home leave and transfer account 
consists of the shipment of household effects. Those are detailed in 
the last group of figures. They amount to $57,000 total, an increase 
of $48,000 over 1956. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be $165,000, would it not, and not 
$153,000? 

Mr. Posner. The figures I gave you were the gross amounts for 
fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Rooney. We are talking only about 1957. We are talking 
only about $153,000. 
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Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. The $117,000 for travel in 1957 represents 
an increase of $105,000 over 1956. 

The amount of $57,000 in fiscal year 1957 for shipment of household 
effects represents an increase of $48,000 over fiscal year 1956, making 
a total increase of $153,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anywhere else in this item money for trans- 
portation of things? 

Mr. Posner. For transportation of things? Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where? 

Mr. Posner. Are you speaking of the entire budget, sir; or the 
Press Service? 

one Rooney. I am wondering why, since you refer to travel here, 

238,000, increase of $153,000, that you have included transportation 
Z things. 

Mr. Posner. This is the shipment of household effects which is 
directly related to the appointment and separation travel of the 
overseas personnel. 

We grouped the cost of the home leave travel and the related transfer 
of effects. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do we find the transfer of things, which I 
always understood was the item for transportation of people’s equip- 
ment and such things, household furniture? 

Where do we find that here? 

Mr. Posner. That is part of the $153,000 increase, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there any other money for transportation of things 
here, and, if so, where is it? 

Mr. Posner. Throughout the budget there is a reference to ship- 
ping costs in the estimates for overseas personnel; the item of home 
leave and transfer travel in each case in this budget includes the cost 
of the shipment of effects. 

There is a summary in the budget which gives the total amount 
for transportation of things at page 289. That indicates that through- 
out the budget there is a total estimate in fiscal year 1957 of $4,550,411. 
The increase over fiscal year 1956 in that item is $1,897,161. 

Mr. Rooney. You entitled this ‘Home leave transfer and other 
travel.”’ 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I think you will agree that that title is wrong. 

Mr. Posner. I agree it is misleading; yes, sir. 


PILOT MODEL PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to this request for an increase in booklets 
under ‘Pilot model program,” page 155, an increase in the amount of 
$240,000, what do you have in booklets in connection with this pro- 
gram as of the present time? 

Mr. Streipert. Currently speaking, you mean? $50,000 for that 
item, and that is primarily for a book on growth of United States 
economy, is it not? 

Mr. AnpErson. American Capitalism. 

Mr. Rooney. What would you call this? Is this finished? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is in the process of oan 

Mr. Rooney. What do you have that is finished, if anything? 

Mr. Anperson. We have here a pamphlet on mutual inspection 
for peace, a booklet. 
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Mr. Rooney. Do you have some copies of that which you can 
leave with us? 

Mr. AnpErRsON. I have a copy, sir. 

The booklet program includes “What is Communism” and “What 
is Democracy,” which I think your committee looked at last year. 

Mr. Rooney. I wonder if you would let us have 7 copies, 1 for each 
member? 

What about these other topics, such as Social Security? Is that 
finished? You may not have it printed, but I expect you must have 
some idea of it if you are asking for money to the extent contained in 
this request. 

Mr. AnpEerson. Mr. Chairman, we have that tentatively planned 
for 1957 but we do not have a dummy. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that the technical term, “dummy” 

Mr. ANprERSON. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the material put together preparatory 
to printing? Is that what we understand to be a dummy? 

Mr. Anprrson. The dummy is a layout showing exactly what 
pictures 

Mr. Roonry. Ready to go to the printers? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not have that finished? 

Mr. ANprRSON. These are projected for 1957 and we have not 
actually begun on the dummies yet. 


BOOKLET OUTLINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY’ 


Mr. Rooney. What is the last booklet you have gotten out, one 
of your great successes? 

Mr. Anprerson. The greatest all-time success is a booklet called the 
Outline of American History, which has been printed in 26 languages, 
4,600,000 copies. 

Mr. Rooney. How recent is that? 

Mr. Anprerson. It dates from 1953 or 1952. 

Mr. Rooney. Fiscal years or calendar years? Do you have any 
of them there? 

Mr. AnpersON. I do not have samples of those booklets with me. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you be so kind as to bring samples in to- 
morrow morning of some of these things? We want to know what you 
are doing and what is new in the past year on the pamphlet front. 

These booklets you have are those produced in the past year? 

Mr. AnperRsoN. These have been produced in the past year. 
Some of our pamphlets are unattributed. 

Here is one on American Capitalism, Atoms for a Better Life, 
Sharing the Atom, Man’s Capacity for Peace. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Those are pilot models sent to the ficld. The 
method of operating is that we try to get other organizations to 
distribute those titles under the other organizations’ auspices. 

Mr. Rooney. This represents your production in the past vear? 

Mr. Anperson. Those are representative but by no means our 
total production. 

Mr. Rooney. You have some others? 

Mr. AnpERSON. Yes, sir. 


74591—56——_11 
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LIVING AMERICA PAMPHLET SERIES 


Mr. Rooney. Now with regard to this Living America pamphlet 
series, you have been printing that, have you? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, sir. That is new for 1957. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the dummy on that? 

Mr. AnpErRsoN. We do not. We are working on a dummy but do 
not have one. This is the publication Mr, Streibert referred to which 
has now changed contour because with the permission to produce 
America Illustrated for Russia this publication can cannibalize the 
Russian magazine and will in effect utilize a great deal of the same 
material as well as the same printing plates, and so on, when it goes 
into production. 

PROCUREMENT OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


Mr. Rooney. I note at page 159 of the justifications you have 
included a request for $156,000 for 300 selected photo subjects per 
week secured through free-lance photcgraphers and photograph 
agencies. What is that about? How did vou arrive at a figure like 
that? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is composed of 3 different items—commercial 
photo agencies for 5,600 pictures, at $10 per print, $56,000, supplied 
from 7 different commercial agencies, such as Wide World, United 
Press, and so forth. 

Mr. Rooney. Do they charge as much as that for reproductions, 
$10? 

Mr. Srrerpert. For our use of it, ves. We in turn reproduce 
them. 

Mr. Rooney. You can make as many copies as you want? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Then on free lance and other sources we figure 500 picture stories, 
10 pictures per story for $50,000, and 250 photograph assignments, 
an average of 20 pictures per assignment, for $50,000. That is 
$156,000. 

Mr. Roonry. How many pictures do we have down there now? 
Do vou have any idea? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Weare currently buying exactly half that amount. 

Mr. Rooney. When you say half that amount what do you mean, 
Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. ANDERSON. 7,500 at a cost of $75,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Beyond this photographic production you want 
$88,000 for 90,000 glossy prints? 

Mr. Srreisert. That is per month. 

Mr. Rooney. Per month? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where would you use those? 

Mr. AnprerRson. Those are the complete supply of photographic 
prints we use for all purposes. The major share of them go to the field 
but they also service the products we prepare in Washington. They 
are the finished prints. 

Mr. Rooney. I want to understand this. Do you send out 90,000 
finished photograph prints a month? 

Mr. Anperson. That is what we are requesting for next year, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr. Roonry. What size are they? Are they.8 by 10? 

Mr. Anperson. Mostly 8 by 10. 

Mr. Rooney. Where would they wind up, 90,000 of these? 

Mr. Anperson. They would wind up in the newspapers of the coun- 
tries in which we operate; they would wind up in magazines of the 
countries in which we operate, they would wind up in the publications 
of the service centers and publications of the individual posts, and 
they would wind up in photo displays and exhibits. 

Mr. Roonny. This is approximately what, $1 apiece for these 
photographs? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Approximately:9 cents. 


PLASTIC PLATES 


Mr. Rooney. $94,000 for plasti¢’ plates of 6 photo subjects weekly, 
approximately 1,700 plates of each subject to be used for placement 
in Provincial publications. 

In instances would these be plates of the same photographs which 
¢o out under the precedingitem? When I say ‘“out’’ I mean “‘abroad.”’ 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; they would, Mr. Chairman, in some instances. 

Mr. Rooney. In some instances you would send the plastic plates 
and in other instances you would send the glossy prints? 

Mr. ANperson. That ts correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you propese to send every newspaper a plastic 
piate? 

Mr. Anprrson. The plastic plates, sir, are used in newspapers 
where they do not have adequate finances or adequate facilities by 
and large for making their own engravings, and pli istic plates go to 
those papers, mostly provincial papers and in some instances small 
municipal papers who will gladly use a plastic plate but cannot 
afford to make an engraving of that subject. 

Mr. Roongy, In addition to getting out the 90,000 glossy prints 
and the 1,700 plates of 6 photo subjects weekly, that is 90,000 a 
month and 1,700 plates of 6 subjects weekly, you also have money 
here to reproduce glossy prints and negatives abroad, do you? 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES AND PHOTO LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Not in the Press Service budget. 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at item 4, page 159. 

Mr. ANpERSON. That is for the laboratory here in Washington 
where we produce these glossy prints to which we have already 
referred. 

Mr. Roonry. I would expect you would have the same thing under 
two items. No. 2 is photogr aphic supplies to reproduce approxi- 
mately 90,000 prints, glossy prints, a month. 

Mr. SrreEIBERT. Paper and chemicals. 

Mr. Rooney. And No. 4 is photo laboratory equipment to meet 
the field requirements for soca tion of glossy prints and negatives. 

What is the difference between those two? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Item 2, Mr. Chairman, is photographic supplies in 
the sense of paper, chemicals, film, and so on. 

Item 4 is equipment needed to expand the capacity of this labora- 
tory to enable us to produce 90,000 glossy prints per month—printing 

cameras, lenses, projection equipment 
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Mr. Roonry. How many glossy prints do you get out at the present 
time? 

Mr. AnpERsoN. An average of 45,000 per month. 

Mr. Roonry. How many subjects would be covered in the course 
of a month? 

Mr. AnperRsoN. 2,000. 

Mr. Rooney. I wonder if we could see what your production was 
in this regard as of yesterday? 

Mr. Anvrrson. I don’t -rave those here, Mr. Chairman. We 
could bring them. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you let us look at them? 

Mr. ANpgERSON. Yes, sir. 


SPECIAL MATERIALS 


Mr. Rooney. Special materials, $37,100, increase of $12,900. 
This program covers preparation of printing of two bimonthly period- 
icals, Problems of Communism, a thoroughly documented study of 
Communist developments aimed at intellectuals, editors, Government 
leaders, et cetera. This magazine attacks communism in a way that 
is particularly effective with “neutralists.” 

Do you have the last copy of that? 

Mr. AnprerRson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonrty. May we have that, please? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And do you have a copy of the periodical entitled 
“Problems of Economics’? 

Mr. Anperson. That is planned for next year, Mr. Chairman, and 
we do not have copies at this time. 

Mr. Roonny. Do you have the dummy? 

Mr. Anprerson. No; we do not. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We plan to make that title “The Economics of 
Capitalism.”’ 

CONTINUITY STRIPS 


Mr. Roonry. What are these continuity strips for which you ask 
$45,600? What are continuity strips, for the record? 

Mr. Anprrson. Continuity strips, Mr. Chairman, are something 
resembling what are sometimes called comic strips, although for our 
purpose it is more to inform than amuse. We have 5 of them, | 
of which is directly aimed at opposing communism, and which is 
among the 5 most widely circulated continuity strips in the world. 

We have another which presents a series of 3 interesting facts, 3 
panels. This also is highly popular, and 1 of the 3 pane Ts always 
carries a message which is in support of United States objectives, or 
again exposing communism. 

During the current fiscal year we have begun two new continuit 
strips. One of them I can speak about by name, True Tales, which 
is already winning wide popularity. 

It consists of a series of panels to be carried over the period of a 
week or two, and presents some interesting story which supports 
United States objectives. 

For example, one now appearing around the world is about, Benja- 
min Franklin, at this time, to coincide with the Franklin anniversary. 
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Then we have started another one during the current fiscal year 
which is a group of three interesting photos, again one of which carries 
a message in support of United States objectives, or exposing com- 
munism. These are very popular around the world 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have an illustration of what we are talking 
ubout? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. These continuity strips, some of which are also, as 
you say, comic strips, they are in another area from the joke book, 
are they? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonny. We shall resume at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, 
ventlemen. 

Mr. Streipert. The advantage of these cartoon strips is that in 
most cases they are without any language so that they can be used 
freely in all language areas of the world. That is why the largest 
and most popular one which is anti-Communist has such an immense 
circulation. 


Fripay, Fesruary 17, 1956. 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES FOR REPRINT MATERIA! PURPOSES 


Mr. Roonny. We are down now to page 161 of the justifications, 
to the item entitled “All other.” The estimate provides for 570 
subscriptions to leading newspapers and magazines to obtain reprint 
material for press output at an average of $15 per subscription, $8,500. 

That is here in Washington? 

Mr. SrreiBpert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What newspapers and magazines are these? 

Mr. SrrerBpert. We get practically all publications in Washington. 
| have a list of them [submitting]. 

Mr. Roonry. Of course, Mr. Streibert, this does not refer to all 
subscriptions to newspapers and magazines here in Washington, 
does it? This is only in this particular area? 

Mr. Strersert. All those that are used in Washington. It is not 
all the subscriptions sent overseas. 

Mr. Rooney. I am speaking of the ones used in’'Washington. Does 
this cover them all? 

Mr. StreipertT. No. This is only for the Press Service. 

Mr. Roonry. Suppose you furnish a list of all those in Washington 
covering the various divisions including press. 

Mr. SrrREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Summary of magazines and newspapers for staff use in Washington 


The following table indicates the number of subscriptions and the cost of 
magazines and newspapers provided for staff use in Washington for fiscal year 
1956: 


Newspapers Magazines Total 


Element vite 
| Number Amount | Number} Amount | Number | Amount 


——— — aS a - . . SS a = 


Press Service... ..--- ee ; 258 $4,195 3 $4, 305 636 $8, 500 
Motion Picture Service " . ’ 112 96 208 
Information Center Service 3 103 5: 1, 214 5£ ,3l7 
Radio Broadcasting and Television Serv- 

ice ad ; ‘i 3, 206 int 8, 733 
Office of Research and Intelligence, Li- 

brary _- eee a ee 27: 3,.260 57 , 330 
Program direction and appraisal _. ; ; 56 553 
Administration and staff support ; 29 | i7( 3 602 


, 833, 


PRESS SERVICE 
Fiscal year 1956 subscription s 


NEWSPAPERS 
Ttem ; Quantity Total cost 


$12 
4s. 
111. 2 
39. 
12. 
36. 
9. 
23. 
311. 
12. 
45 
48. 
48. 
45. 
16. 
48. 


Afro-American 

Atlanta Constitution 
Baltimore Sun 

Boston Post 

Buffalo Courier Express 
Chicago Daily News. -- 
Chicago Defender - 

Chicago Tribune 

Christian Science Monitor_- 
Cincinnati Enquirer_-_- 
Cleveland Plain Dealer_- 
Dallas Morning News 

Denver Post___- 

Hartford, Conn., Courant 
Honolulu Star Builetin.--. 
Kansas City Star_- 

Louisville Courier Journal 

Los Angeles Times_. 
Minneapolis Tribune 

New Orleans Times Picayune. 
New York Age 

New York Herald Tribune 
New York Journal of Commerce 
New York La Prensa iS. J 
New York World-Telegram and Sun 
New York Times ee 
Philadelphia Inquirer- .-. 
Pittsburgh Courier_-_ 
Richmond Times-Dispatch 

San Francisco Chronicle 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

Wall Street Journal 
Washington Star sae 
Washington Daily News 
Washington Post-Times Herald 
Watertown New York Times 
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Total, newspapers 
MAGAZINES 


Adult Education 

African News. 

American Artist-- ideas : 
American Association of University Women 
Amateur Athlete 

America 

American Magazine 

American Federationist 
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00 
00 
20 
50 
80 
30 
40 
60 
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Fiscal year 1956 subscriptions—Continued 


MAGAZINES—Continued 


Item 















































American Forest é a ; { 

American Girl_...--- 7 diabcal 2 4. 80 
American Heritage . : 4 11. 60 
American Journal of International Law-.. a l 7. 50 
American Junior Red Cross Journal-.-.-.-- l 1.00 
American Ovserver..........-.-.- l 1.90 
American Philatelist Siaaisiabaind 1 4.00 
American Political Science Review --- l 10. 00 
American Printer- ae 1 00 
American Printer and Lithographer. ‘ 2 13. 44 
American Slavic and East European Review. l 1. 80 
A mericas......- onalaideaed js ‘ 1 2. 65 
Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science - 2 12.00 
Antioch Review. a eee l 2. 65 
Architectural Forum_.- l 00 
Architectural Record l ty 


Art (Iskustvo)....-.-- : ws suntan a : l 7. 90 


























Art Digest-_-- ‘ a l 4. 60 
Art News -_- a alah aie . ‘ ; } ] 8.10 
Atlantic Monthly..----- dunes ; at : { 20. 00 
Better Farming ; ; j ae ‘ 4. 80 
Bolshevik (Kommunist) - --. : i l 1. 80 
Boy’s Life se is 2 4. 80 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists -_- r } 14. 40 
Bulletin on Soviet Economic Development ; l 6. 00 
Business Screen... — ' ‘ l 2. 40 
Business Week : 17. 10 
Cashiers Du Communisme l 1.75 
Catholie Digest —_-. ; l 2. 60 
Catholic Mind --- ‘ l 10 
Central Asian Review : l 5.00 
Challenge - -- ot ; 2 , OO 
Changing Times -----.- ‘ 2 9.00 
Charm ; l 2.90 
Children’s Digest - - - 2 5. 60 
Chinese World... l 24. 00 
Christian Century ] 6. 25 
Iskustvo Kino (Cinema Art) -- ] 7.50 
CIO News_.- 7 5 eatweeena seit 5 ; l 1.00 
Colliers Abies 5 14. 00 
Commentary . : 2 &. 80 
Commonweal. .-_.. ve . ] fi. 25 
Compact ] 2. 80 
Contemporary Review-- l 4. 55 
Coronet. ae ‘ a 2 5.00 
ee, wit ‘ l ; 50 
Crisis ‘ ] 1.35 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press--- ; ] 34. 52 
Current History-..--..-- a l 5 50 
Dance 7 u l 5.75 


Dun’s Review and Modern Industry 





onomist (airmail) - -- oe = i ] 20. 25 
ditor and publisher with yearbook 46. 50 
jucational Digest ' 2 7. 80 
"ncounter-- bnnipemens l 4. 5 


nd Farmer’s 









CIE oininccmnmesboewe : : 3. 20 
Farmer's Digest ee ot ; l 2. 25 
Features and News From Behind the Iron Curtain-. ] 22. 50 





OTE SEO II os ccmnnnmenen< lil 2 4.00 



























I and Stream -. ERS oe ad l 2. 40 
Im and A-V World l 50 
For A Lasting Peace, For A People’s Democracy-.- ] 4. 55 
Foreign Affairs sm ; 3 16. 20 
Foreign Report-. -_ re _ l 6. 50 
tune ee ; 21. 00 
Franklin Offset Catalog------ 17. 50 
Free Labour W orld_. <aeeee oa ‘ - 2 7.00 
ir-Fish-Game Ri edict ‘ aude . l 1.15 
iture Voters Discussion Guides_- ; l 1.00 
razette of the Supreme Soviet of the U. 8. 8. R--- ‘ : l 2. 00 
RIED CIN Sa ee thiecriien . ; : l 13. 10 
Handweaver and Craftsman_-- oes ] 4.00 
Harper’s......- haan : 4 17. 40 
larvard Business Review- : ] 7.00 
rvard Law Review ---- ] 7.00 
Hoard’s Dairyman ae a ‘ ‘ l eT) 
lobbi for collector em a a z . ] , Af) 
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Fiscal year 1956 subscriptions—Continued 
MAGAZIN ES—Continued 


Item 


Industrial and Labor Relations Review 
Inland Printer 
Intelligence Digest (special monthly airmail service) : | 
International Affairs | 
International Conciliation | 
International House Quarterly 
Izvestiia (airmail) 
Jack and Jill 
Journal of Central European Affairs 
Journal of Home Economics 
Journal of International Law 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
Journalism Quarterly 
Kenyon Review 
Komsomolskaia Pravda 
Krokodil 
Labour (Trud)_- 
Ladies Home Journal 
Land Economics : | 
Lectures, Series 1 and 2_. : 
Life ; 
Listener. 
Lithographic Journal 
nue ORE es a ceca einen aie eee 
Literary Newspaper (Literaturnaya Gazette) 
Literary Supplement to Ogonyok (bound)___---.---_------ a Ee sian 
I a a Tea ass Sorel iae hina 2 
Mademoiselle. - - _- 
Manchester Guardian (a: 1ily) 
Manchester Guardian (weekly) 
Manchester Guardian (airmail) 
SO ee a eee 
Middle East Journal. ----- 
Mill and Factory 
0 EPS a ee ee eee 
Modern Lithography 
SE ee ee eee 
ochre bin eee Sade sama merken amadkunacesmenmne 
SN SAR ne nc cece a area 
Ne ee a ee 
II a : Se etc ES ee ee 
The Nation ere re era 
RietialMet AN NAWA. cc ncece 
National Geographic. - 
Natural History 
Nature Magazine 5 
Negro History Bulletin 
New International. 
New Leader 
New Republic______- 
New Statesman and Nation (airmail) 
News B lletin____- 
News From Behind the Iron Curtain 
Newsweek... 
New Times (in E nvlish). 
New York Times, international edition (airm: 1il) 
New World Review- CON gaesiins Seasienes 
New Yorker. ae a, es Pei 
New Yorker Staats Zeitung and Herold-_-- 
Nucleonics_-- eee 
Observer _- 
October (Oktiabr) 
Official Air Line Guide-- 
Ogonyok.- 
Omnibook___- 
Outdoor Life 
-acific A ffairs__..----- 
Paper Industry -- 
Paper Mill News esse bens kone 
Partinaia Zhisn (Party Life) ---- feaason 
Partners ; 
Partisan Review -_--- Cees Eas esti cance 
Perspectives, USA.........----.- Cs ee ee : ‘ ee eee | 
Photography- Seb die ied 
Photolithography 
0 Ea eer eee ee 
Physics Today ----- 
Pioneer caine 
Pionerskaia Pravd: Biccis. eS ch waisianwecie naoaaaon ee | 
Political Science Quarterly (in English) -.___--- oie ale asi eta 
PeeVGS.... ..2.6-- 
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|Quantity Total cost 
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. 00 
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50 
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00 
00 
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5O 
65 
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00 
60 
oO 
60 
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. 00 
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20 
10 
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30 


. 00 


60 


2. 50 
. 65 
. 20 


00 
00 


4. 60 


65 
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50 
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Fiscal year 1956 subscriptions—Continued 


MAGAZIN ES—Continued 


Printer’s Ink 1 
Problems of Economy (Viprosy Ekonomiki ! 
Problems of History . ! ‘ 
Publie Relations News 1 


(0) 
-ublisher’s Weekly 2 80 
Pulp and Paper. -- I 2.75 
, Punch ; . 2 1 50 
Reader’s Digest 2 5. 50 
Reporter ; , | 6 | 24.00 
, Review of Polities | I , SO 
, Rotarian R l l 
P Russian Review 2 50 
) Saturday Evening Post 6 29. 40 
. Saturday Review j 0 
) Scholastic 
; Senior student edition | 3 ” 
: Junior student edition I 
J Science Digest } 9 ~ 
y Science Newsletter bs 2 ) 
M Scientific American___. } 1 { 
; Scientifie Monthly ; 2 14 
g seventeen L ) 
0 Ski Magazine I 
r Slav (Slaviane). 1 10 
0 Sotsialisticheski Vestnik = = I 4.00 
0 Soviet Art Sovetskaia Kultura ; | ] 1 
0 Soviet Literature (English) ! 2.30 
Soviet Music (Sovetskaia Musika ! 7. 30 
z Sovetskie Profsoiuzy-. 1 22 
: Soviet State and Law (Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo l 10 
wv Soviet Studies 1. 55 
~ Soviet Union (in English) l 0 
=() Soviet Woman l ‘) 
Be Sport Magazine l 2 
) Sport Afield l 2 40 
D0 Sports Illustrated 2 12 50 
00 Successful Farming | 1 1.15 
60) Syrian Ark I et) 
65 inheatre (leatr l ) 10 
gO) heatre Arts 5 12.75 
“ lide 1 5. 5 
50 lime 14 59. 50 
- Time International l 10. 00 
50 rime Lit rary Supplement ] 4. 20 
00 Today s Health ‘ 1 2.40 
5) rrade Unions (Professionalyne Sayuzi-Sovetskii Profsoiuzy 1 2.75 
40 rrud iirmail = l ». 25 
0 true ‘ . : 1 2. 55 
10 Twentieth Century (English publication ] 8. 25 
25 l'ypographica.-._- : ! . 50 
n U.S. Camera : 1 2. 50 
j U.S. News & World Report s 2 00 
i United Nations Review { 7 H) 
| Variety (New York ! 50 


Vedomosti Verkhoynogo Soveta SSR 


Vermont Life 











1 ) 
Virginia Quarterly l 1. O00 
Vital Speeches . ] n 
Vision 1 SF 
Voprosy Istorii | 7 

; Voprosy Ekonc miki. 

. 28 Voprosy Filo 50 

A) What’s New i tive Bargaining 7 

‘ ny Woman’s Home Companion 9 = Bn 

4 World Polities 2 100 

e World Today 14 

3 60 Yachtin . ' 4 

> ow) 3 

“gprs Y eview 2 6. 00 

ov . . 

4 00 Young Bolshevik (Molodoi Kommunist ] f 

> res 1 ~ 

5. OO aa . 

3. . 

‘ 00 Subtotal ; 378 | 2, 253. 59 

9. 60 : : 

: eA) ‘liscellaneous purchases of one-time items (magazines, newspapers, and trad 

oo. J apinate . 

1. 60 yurnal 2 

+, 0 " . - 

2 ™) Total, newspapers and magazines : 8, 500. 00 

- ' 

80 iii . . ‘i . “ 


4. 55 
8. 20 
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Mortion-PicturE SERVICE 


Newspapers and other periodicals—fiscal year 1956 





Newspapers: 
New York Times......... eee i a a a a ta | 2 
I i atten eia Rae a tai | 1 


NS la ca ei land incl uianmmaicte 3 


Other periodicals: 
a a aa aces sienna umie 
I we esa pieiaueial 
Audio Visual Communication Review_........-....------------- cmweknwe 
rR ne a dekoakhbmanes wml pinhaneadcetnn aoa 
Motion Picture Herald-_------ a a i a dea es para Sigs tae aN 
I IN eel eal ee inde ne aanienen eae ek aiee anew 
Variety a a a a a I a ae eel et 
Journal Society of Motion Picture and TV Engineers__............------ 
nr EIEN oo een a ade saeabonwabeabmeme cule 
Audio Visual Guide-_-_--- 5 dE EOE AR EATER Se ORE Se ee 
American Heritage. .......--.-- si S sheets 4 satelite wcas ea Samed nica oabieta 
DUSINOES HOMO. ......cnccscecnue Mikre ahha ReatnuaeenaeeEsisnewames | 
re COR rail oa chaceanbannademianals | 


CEN ea ce el aCe cea occa elas Mina mai 15 


OS DOS OS ER apace etre SP SS ea et Sa ee ee TT eI ee 18 


INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE 


Periodical subscription, fiscal year 1956 








Title Number 


RE a a i an ci le dae ee eh td | 
I pe as aii oad Saatnlega tania | 
I Ce ene aan seme eine masa eaee | 
American Economic Review--.-.-...-.-..----- ed ee ee ec ae ete ie ce ee 
I Sn OUI OUNNN cena emn mo bakneaeenwnakmnnsinn 
IA I agama ae eeee nee athe nanusecnaiies 
eh Rane ecukakeacTauasweiawkeaaenl 
American Journal of Public Health and Nations Health_.....-...--...-.-.-.-----..- 
SO nT PNR UIIND NNO oe dnd amneunawds onan emmnwni 
II RINNE ce. ca pti chin aE ee duc abeemonnkpaeumcidaenemane 
nn IR on oe pacaben pemeib amma aewecna wane 
American Record Guide--.-- a I a eal ae cit 
nnn NE RS UIE RN a a sen albu ein ne nam ps Mabon aeree 
Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Sciences_.-...........-.-----.-- 
ein ED ce on kn ean Dak oe eee nena eecuedinenusenseaeewiiken 
Oe ees eo ne ate ia ane md cameioa nak On mie nimneine 
I a sata ies ps scoala snaps ov wh ws rca kc nc cn | 
Ine NUN rs allie ccciethn  Reeisen es mm pie Cuew ica | 
NN ae ee a epee pea eke susan edema unis Sean | 
INR Ea ra a i hat acca nies geiseaiveliem ae aaleaaaih walnie aie aN 
a On Ase WRENS 00 SIRI iiss nace carmen nica hascowsenmeebancieben een semeerae | 
SIDI, COUN ee cn cncceWinetined sn lacn nes byhndenohaeneeeseenenubacaktine 
nee aaa oleae ban naan Ratios wawsabanionnesbamant 
i lances nein elem donee nalraias a esenio meas nbesic aie pnaa amano 
I I ne Ss A RS AE ae me R eee nhieu | 
IT rl NN ici karina cine eNasOenanateeheebtescnEcwnaorosncunen | 
nn Sere ERI SION... 5 sires sae eemibine mamas emma: | 


SIE SORCON cen ccemccee Se ae ee ee ee on oe ani ee tae 
ES BO oe nk cit cup aendbecser<cncemdnne es et okwaudcunminect | 
RE ot te te ciara a REA neeEaeenemaeenee caLawumaneeue 
I I i sca pm tolioci Scie es pben ECan eeRe ene naecanee aan 
Cumulative Book Index. ---- i ie reese gs bees page tea gs pom ten aiclcalaaide diate ieamea aaa agin’ 
RINNE DE MNN oe enc unnaaceen ei uenvccname sehen sees Eon cheated Giatarantels te 
eee ARN ERIC no. car knken seen ccephuanehichiaenoscepiasanesensnen | 
et eet adnate nawenenokerincewcdewaanenmadte kbmang 
cee ee anin bent abusahabaunnne ie eameneee | 
I re ea Sen ae a ea KLEE RL en REL ROUT eawe 
Rte oa cu RRR ES ek ec eee iaanMen hho nha meGhh sina 
Cee ne ase eS EAE keene nea Aeon ee 
I a a a el es od aisle didi e Gee mien eanuseeun wi nies | 
nn cee ae Ree ea bak Maan eN eC wR eMERaSmenaNine 
Boay and. Generel Literature Indek =.=... <6. ccccccscccccnccccnc ccecscsonnceesscssee 
nO NN oie Eee cne chamakh awaken ial Eisen guna caandeauweotaiat 
Piction Catalog ........ccsccsssec Papier alee Sn adr sleek eames iat be eee meaty 


mh mh pe ph eh fh ph ph NS) ek CAD pat fk fe Peek et Sf Pet Pe tt feet pe edt ft et BND et et et ft fk et et fat ft tt fet 








$68. 40 
43. 20 


111. 60 


oo 


DAW RODMAN SRO 


SSSARSSSSSSSSERSESE 


— 
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Periodical subscription, fiscal year 1956—Continued 


Numt 





Hispania 
Horn Book 
Industrial Arts Index-. 
Industrial Design 
Interiors.-.--- 
International Index to Periodic: 
Journal of Philosophy - --- ae 
Journal of Political E conomy ae 
Journal of Religion i 
Julliard Review... 
Junior Libraries 
Language Learning 
Library Journal 
Library Literature 
Library Quarterly 
Library Trends 
Management Review 
Middle East Journal 
Middle East Report 
Modern Language Journal. 
Museum iid ind 
Museum News 
Musie Edueator’s Journal 
Musie Journal 
Musical America 
Musical Courier 
Musical Quarterly 
Muslim World 
Nation 
National Music Council Bulletin 
New Leader. ----- 
New Republic 
New Technical Books_--- 
New York Herald Tribune 300k Review. 
New York Public Library Branch, Library Book News 
New York Times Book Review ae 
New York Times Index with Annual 
News Report, National Academy of Science 
Notes ; 
Omnibook i ieiacth 
Paperbound Books in Print 
Political Science Quarterly - ---.-- : 
Public Affairs Information Service Bulletin 
Public Opinion Quarterly. 
Publishers’ Weekly _ 
Rea lers Guide to P eriodical Literature 
“9 porter... 

Ret 111 Bookse ile r 

Saturday Review 
School and Society 

11 Education 
il Forces 

Social Studies 
Special Libraries ; Bulletin 
Standard Catalog: High Schools 
Standard Catalog: Libraries 
Subscription Books Bulletin 

echnical Book Review Index 
U.S. Quart terly Book Review 

Vertical File Service 
Virginia Kirkus’ Bookshop Service 
Wilson Library Bulletin 

ile Review 


Total 
Newspapers (daily): New York Times 











Radio Broadcasting and ‘Television Service 


DOMESTIC 


New York Tim 
Do 
New York Herald Tribune 


Washington Post 


Balt re Sun 
Do 
Washington Star 
Do 
New York Post 
Do 
New York Daily News_- 
Do 


New York Daily Mirror 
Do 
Dail Worker 
130 
Christian Science Monitor 
Wall Street Journal 
Journal of Commerce 
Washington News 


New York World Telegram & 


New York Journal American 
Newark (N.J.) Daily News 
E] Diario 

LaPrensa 

Naujienos 

France Amerique 
Providence Journal 

New Yorker Statts Zeitung 
Il Progresso Italo Americano 
London Times 

Albuquerque Journal 
Arizona Republic 

Arkansas Gazette 

Atlanta Constitution 
Baltimore Sun 

Birmingham News 

Boston Globe 

Boston Herald 

Buffalo News 





B igton Free Press 

C rr bun 

Charleston Gazette 
Charleston News & Courier 
Chicazo News 

C Sun Times 

Cc go Tribune 
Claremont Eagk 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Dallas News 


Delta Democrat-Times 


Des Moines Register 
Detroit News 
Fargo Forum 
Greenst » Nev 
Hartford Couran 

Houston Post 

Idaho Statesman 
Indianapolis News 

Kansas City Star 

Los Angeles Times 
Louisville Courier Journal 
Miami Herald 

Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Tribune 
Nashville Tennessean 
Nebraska State Journal 
Nevada State Journal 
Newark News 

Norfolk Journal and Guide 
Oakland Tribune 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Pittsburgh Courier 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette 
Portland Oregonian 
Portland Press Herald 
Providence Journal 


NEWSPAPERS, FISCAL YEAR 1956 








r 


108 


as 
a8 
59 


92 


53 | 


} 
i 


‘fe 
— jt et 


price 


, O84. 
, 029 
, 497 


, 435. 


413 
140 


23. 


795 


195. 


288 
6 
30 


12. 


31 


60 
6 
720 
486, 
195 


180. 


420 


126 


10. 


sv) 
60 
60 
0 
20 


10 


10 
60 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
20 


. 60 


00 
00 
00 
00 
OO 
00 
00 
00 
60 
60 
00 
00 
40 
00 


. 00 


. 00 
. 00 


OO 
OO 
Om 
OO 
00 
OO 
00 
OO 
00 
00 
W 

OU 
00 
00 


00 


OO 
oo 
00 


5. OO 
» Oo 


(wy 
OO 
00 
00 


». OO 
». OO 


OO 
Oo 
00 
OO 
OO 
00 


. OU 
» OO 


Ov 
OU 
Oo 
OO 
OO 


2. 00 


nw 
OO 
On 
Ov 


00 


Ov 
mw 
00 
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Radio Broadcasting and Television Service—Continued 


1956—C 


DOMESTIC NEWSPAPERS, FISCAL YEAR 


ike ( 

Francisco Chronicle 
Seattle Times 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader 
st. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Times Piestynne 

peka Capital 

itertown (N. Y.) Tin 
ton-Journal-E 


ning 


more Evening Sun 


Total, domestic newspapers 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS, FISCAL YI 


elyunk Az Iskolaban 


rzeitung 


Dhe Kultura 


Asahi 


Asahi Gui 

Asahi Shukusatsuban 
Aurore 

(ussenpolitik 

Baltic Newsletter 
Baltijas Dzelzeelnieks’ 


Liberty 
Po 


eskoslovensks 
sta Miru 
na Pictorial 
ina Reconstructs 
na Weekly 
nese Daily News 
lopska Driga 
ronache 
huo Koron 
hurch } 
i 4 
Combat 
‘*ommunist China Problem (research series 
Contemporamul 
‘orriere Della Sera 
"S,Rozhlas a Televise 
‘sillag 


wchoslovak Weekly 
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Radio Broadcasting and Television Service—Continued 
FOREIGN PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS, FISCAL YEAR 1956—Continued 


Name | Number | Total price 


| 
| 


Daily Express 

Danesh 

Daneshkabeh- E-Adabityat-E-Tabriz.- 
Dawn 

Delmagyarorszag 

Demokrat Izmir 

Deutsche Wirtschaftszeitung. - 
Die Presse 

Die Welt 

Difaa 

Diko)braz 

Dnipro 

Dokumentacja Prasowa 
Dookola Swiata 

Drejtesia Popullore 

Dunantuli Naplo 

Dunia 

Dziennie Polski I Dziennek Zolnierka 
Dziennik Baltycki 

Dziennik Ustaw 

Dzis I Jutro 

Eastern Economist 

Economist 

Edasi 

Festi Haal 


Ekonomist_-_-_-- 
Ekonomista 

Flefthe ria 

Elet Es Tudomany 
Encounter 

F sti Budapest 

Estia ees ee 
‘szakMmagyarorszag 
Fthnos = 
*ttala’at-E-Haftegi 
*ttala’at-E-Havai - 
‘ttala’at-E-Mahaneh en 
Furopean Broadcasting Union Bulletin 
Express Wieczorny 

Ezik I Literatura 
Falastir 

Fejermegyei Hirlap 
Felso Oktatasi Szemle__- 
Femeia Weekly 

Figaro 

Film ee 

Finance A Uver 

Forum (Vienna) 

Forum (Istanbul) 
Franc-Tireur 

France Soir 

ON RON er cs eae 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Aeitung 
Frankfurter Hefte 
Freedom Front Weekly 
Furche : 
Gazeta Handlowa 
Gazeta Krakowska 
Gazeta Literara 

Gazeta Poznanska 
Gazeta Robotnicza__-_- 
Gazeta Zielonogorska 
Gegenwart... 

a iad 

Glos Katolicki 
Glos_Koszalinski 

Glos Nauczycielski 

Glos Pracy _- oe 

Glos Robotniezy.-_-- 
Glos Wielkopolski 
Gospodarka Miesna 
Gospodarda Planowa 
Gospodarska Zbozowa 
Grakan Tert 

Grani . 
Gromada-Rolnik Polski 
Cyor Sopronmegyei Hirlap 
Hafta , 
Hanthawaddy 


et et pt et bet aes et at at eet aes at aed rt ees eget et beget bred aged ed Paget eed beget beret ered et ret peed eed eed eed Bred freed eat eed eet Cet Cet ey Cg Cy Ged Cet Gy eet ees eed eed mend fered bend eet red met es es es es es ed et es ee ee ee ee es es 


6. 
10. 00 


Pee pee eh pe eek pee fet pet pet fet fet pd pe fm ft et ft pel fh fel fh fa fd ed pat fa fd ed ml uh fl fh fd el fmt fh fee um fad fm em fh fu fed ad fe fh em ful feel fal fh fm ue ah fh pa fh fh fh pt et fh fh fh fh eh pt tt hh hh ph fh 
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Radio Broadcasting and Television Service—Continued 
FOREIGN PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS, FISCAL YEAR 1956—Continued 


Number Total price 


$12. 00 
4°. 00 
2. 80 
16. 80 

US 
00 
OO 
SO 
, OO 


Haratch. 

Helsingin Sanomat.. 

Hilal ; 

Hindustan Times 

Historia I Nauka O Konstytucji 

Hlas Domova _ 

Hlas Nitrianskeho Kraja-.__ 

Hlas Z Rima 

Horizonte ak 

Host Do Domi..-- 

Hosteni 

Houssa per 

Hrvatski Glas 

Humanite D-Neues 

Hungarii - 

Hungarian Review. 
jones... 


i Ujs 


iv 
5.00 
OO 
>) 
7.00 
500 
si) 
SO 


00 
28 
1a i 
stia Na Prezidiuma Na Narodnoto Subranie 
zvestia Sovetov Deputatov Trudjaschihsya, SSSR 
Jahan-E-No 
Jarida 


97 


Jaunimo Gretos 


Jen Min Jih Pao 


Jezyk Polski_.--.- 

eska ] ivda. 
Kampuchea (French edition 
Kampuchea (Campodian edition) - 
Kans 


snadlysKyl 


Kan 40USKY Si 


Kat lic) 4 wee — 
Keceskemet Kozlony V./ Lapok 
Kepzomuveszeti es Iparmuveszeti Tudosit 


ob 


ta I Zycie z dodatkiem “W ykroje I Wzory” 


» Tiesa- 


mie (penzugymin-iszterium 


istoryezny 
istytutu Polsko-Radzieckiego 
kracie 


ra Un Maksla 
teraturen Frent 
raturna (razeta. 
Literaturnaia Gazeta 


teraturnoe ’Prilozhenie K Zhurnalu “ 


1 
l 
1 
1 
l 
l 
1 
l 
l 
1 
l 
l 
1 
l 
] 
] 
1 
1] 
1 
l 
3 
l 
l 
] 
l 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
l 
1 
l 
l 
1 
1 
1 
K : -. 1 
Kereszt. . ae 1 
i 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
] 
] 
] 
l 
1 
l 
l 
] 
1 
1 
l 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
l 
l 
] 
] 
] 
l 
] 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 








Radio Broadcasting and Television Service—Continued 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS, FISCAL YEAR 1956—Continued 


Maunichi Gurafu_--- 
Mainichi Tokyo-- ‘ 
Manchester Guardian 
Meie Kodu_- 


Mezhdunarodnaia Zhizhj-___- 
Mimbar Indonesia 


Milada Fronta 


Menitor Polski___-- 
Moscow News... 


Muenchemer I]lustrierte___- 
Munka (Szakszervezeti Kozpont) 





Muvelt Nep-_-_..----- 
Mys! Fil zofiezna 

Mys! P’ Iska_---__-- 
Mys 1 Wspolezesna-._--- 


ees Siang Pao 
Nar dna Mladezh- 


Nase Pravda 


Neue Tageszeitung__-- 
Neuer Kurier__- 

New Light -f Burma_. 
New Pathway-- 
New Times -f Burma. 

New sd m (Sinwen Tienti Weekly) - 


cieeiae Haal ik 
Notatnik Agitatora- 
Noukogude Naine 
Noukocude Opetaja 
Nova Dobra._- 


Nova Svoboda 
Nove Vreme 
Noviny Vnitrniho Obchodu- 
Novoe Vremia__- 


Nowa Kultura 





Nowe Czasy_-- 


Nowe Kxiazki-. 

Nowe Prawo_- 

Nowe Rolnictwo 
Nowiny Rzeszowskie-- 


Nuqush (Urdu). _- 

O Trawaly Pokoj, O Demokracje Ludowa_. 
Obrana Lidu_-_ 

Obrance Vlasti- - 


Ogolnoposki Tygodnik Gospodarczy 


Otechestven Front 
Padomju Latvijas Kolhoznieks 
Padomju Latvijas Komunists- - 
Pakistan Observer (English) 
Pakistan Observer (Bengali) 
Pakistan Times 

Pakistani Radio Listener-- 
Pamietnik Literacki-__- 
Panstwo I Prawo-_...---. - 





eat at tah batt fh Ph ft fh fh fh ff ft ft fh fh fh fh ff fh fh fh ph jh pl fh fh fh fh jh fh fh fut fh fh ph fh fh fh ft PS) pb eh eh hh fb fh eh fh fh fm pl pt 


$10. 
5. 
12. 
113. 
6. 
6. 
18. 
14. 
3. 
14, 
10. 
20. 
18. 


ve 
3. 
38. 
is 
. 00 
8, 
3.00 
iO 
. 40 
. 00 
80 
2.50 
.00 
. 00 
2.72 
5. 00 
. Bd 
. 00 
10. 
2.00 


12. 
30. 


oo 


Oo SS Ge 


— et a — 
we SSnatoaNan 


SUS D8 = 98 GN NN G9 SI 8 Or 8 SU NS DD 


Total price 


00 
50 
00 
75 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
5D 
66 
00 
75 
00 
70 
00 


95 


00 


00 


50 


80 
50 
00 
75 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 


50 
60 
60 


36 
68 
30 
06 


65 
56 
50 
25 


00 
00 
35 
00 
50 


. 00 
. OO 
. 65 
. 00 
2. 
3. 


88 
36 





fret Ped et bed beet et et ee 
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Radio Broadcasting and Television Service—Continued 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS, FISCAL YEAR 195¢ 
Name 


Paris Match 
Partiinaia Zhiznj 
Pedagogiai Szemle 
Pedoman.. 
Pedoman Radio 
Per Bujqesine Socialiste 
Pergale__ 
Pioniers 
Planovane Hospodarstvi 
Pod Zastavou Socializnu. 
Poineri 
Pokrzywy 
Politicka Ekonomie 
Politika 
Polska I Swiat Wspolezesny 
Poprostu 
Populaire 
Porocevalec- 
Possev _ - 
Postepy Nauki Rolniczej 
Praca 
Prace 
Pracheacheat 
Pracheaserei 
Pracheathipaty 
Prasa Polska 
Pravda 
Pravda (Plzep 
Prens%. 
Prezglad Demokratyczny- 
Priekopnik (Kosicel)- 
Problemy - -- 
Pruboj (Usti Nad Labem 
Przeglad Historyezny - - 
Przeglad Kulturainy- - -- 
Przeglad Statystyezny-_ -_- 
Przeglad Ustawodawstwa_ -- 
Przeglad Zagadnien Socjalnych 
Przekroj ine 
Przyjaciolka__- 
Pueblo-- 
Puna 
Pravda Ukrainy 
Qabas. s 
Qualam Al-Jadeed 
Rabotnichesko Delo 
Rada Narodowa 
Radianska Ukraina. 
Radio (Bulgarian) --- 
Radio (Russian 
Radio 56. 
Radio I Swiat- 
Radio Pregled 
Radioamater. - 
Radioprogrammy 
Radyo Haftasi- 
Rahva Haal. 
Reformatus Egyhaz- . 
Revista Teknike 
Robotnik Polski_-- 
Robotnik Rolny-...- 
Rolnicke Hlasy--- 
Romano Libera 
Rose el- Yousuf 
Roshanfekr-. 
Rovnost (Brno 
RRuga E Partise_- 
Rude Pravo ; 
Russkaya Mysl_-. 
Russkie Novosti... 
Salzburger Nachrichten. 
amopomoc Chlopska 
angyo Keigai-_. 
rang..._. 
athira Bharp. 
ayad 
Sbirka Zakonu 
scantela- 
Scanteis Tinerilului-_-- 
Sekai_- 


74591—56——_12 
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Radio Broadcasting and Television Service—Continued 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS, FISCAL YEAR 1956—Continued 


Name 


Semaerce Radiophonique.. 
Shendetesia Popullore a oe 
Shenime per Agitatoret. _ 
Shukan Asahi 
Shukanyomiuri-__. 

Siam Rath’_. 

Sin Chew Jit Pah 

Sing Sian Yit Pao-~ ‘ 
Sing Wah Daily News...- 2 
Sirp Ja Vasar.- : 

Sklizen 

Skolotaju Avize_- 

Slobodne Slovenoko. 

Slovo Agitatora..-- 

Siowo Polskie 

Slowo Powszechne.--. ‘i 
Smena.__. Ss 

Sokhan. 

Somogyi Neplap-. ‘ 
Sotsialisticheskoe Selskoe Khoziaistvo_- 
Sovetakan Grakanutiun Ov Arvest_- 
Sovetskaja Estonia om 
Sovetsk ija L atVija 

Sovetskii Sport. “ 
Sovietica W Polsce. és 
Sovietskaja Ditva- am 
Sovyedagan Arvest 
Sovyedagan Hayaskan--- 
Sowt ul Marat 

Speigel 

Spoldzielnia Produkcyjna_.- 
Sporthireap 

sporti . 

Sports Nippon 

Sprawy Mildzynarodowe 

Star (Rangoon 

The Statesman (Calcutta) 
The Statesman (New Delhi) 
Statisticky Olezor’ 

Statisztikai Szemle____.._- 
Statisztikai Tajekoztato-_. 
Steagul Rosu 

Stockholms Tinningen Eestlastele 
Stolica : 

Straz Lidu (Olomouc) 
Sturshel wales 
Suchasna Ukraina----- 
Sunday Maunichi aie 

Svet Prace ees 
Svoboda ome 

Suoboda (Praha). a 
Svobodna Slovenija eee 
Svobodne Slovo_.-_-_- tu . 
Swiat es 

Szabad Fold___-_-- a 
Szabad Ifjusag_.........-.- 
Szabad Muveszet-- 

Szabad Nep- . 

Szazadok sou 

Szinhaz es Mozi- 

Spilki 

Sztandar Ludu 

Sztandar Mlodych 

Ta Kune Plo 

Tanacsok Lapja 

Tarsadalmi Szemle 

Teataja_- 

Teatr 

Tehran e Mosavvar 
Tekhnika’ Molodezhi- 

Tempo 

Termeloszovetkezet 

Thoi Choe 


Tieng Mien Nam 5 reer ee eee 
Tiesa eae LE EE De 


I 
‘Times of Indonesia_-.............-.-.-.- 


sor chnds hikanekadiiSanbinntmanws ee 


PE dccdccatoncpisdicnniocanassen 
a e 


| 


Number Total price 


1 
1 
1 
1 | 
1 | 
1 | 
1 
1 | 
I 
1 
1 
1 |} 
1 | 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 | 
1 
1 
1 
1 
] 
1 | 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
] 
1 
1 
1| 
1 
1 | 
1 
1 | 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
] 
1 
1 | 
1 
1 
1 
a 
1 
] 
1 
1 
1 
1 
] 
1 | 
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$4. 00 
6. 66 
5. 33 
4. 50 
4. 50 
7.19 
6.00 

10. 00 

24. 00 
2. 00 
2. 50 
2. 00 
3. 00 
5. 00 
8. 00 
6. 24 

12. 75 
2. 63 
5. 00 
4. 00 
4. 50 
6. 00 
6. 00 
4. 50 

5. 00 
6. 00 
3. 60 
6. 00 
5. 60 

14. 00 
2.08 
2. 50 
9, 33 
6. 00 
2. 58 

00 

00 

00 
40 

50 

50 

00 

00 

. 08 

00 

50 

90 

50 

00 

00 

00 

00 
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40 
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00 

. 00 
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54, 35 
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NO BID OAT AIP 
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Radio Broadcasting and Television Service—Continued 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS, FISCAL YEAR 1956—Co 


Name Number 


frud, Russian Edition. --- 
rybuna Ludu_. a 
frybuna Mazowiecka-- 
‘rybuna Robotnicza 
'rybuna Wolnosci 
Fu Do a 
wentieth Century 
werezose . _ 
ygoinik Demokratycezny- 
ygoinik Powszechny 
Pvokansan Sanomat-.- 
Tciteluke Noviny 
chitelskaia Gazeta 
j Ember 
j Hang 
j} Hungaria 
} Vilag 
kraina 
Ukrainska Slovo 
Ukrainska Vista 
krainsky Halos 
nited Daily News 
rzica__.- 
It 
‘aba Eesti 
iba Eestlane. - 
nguardia 
Tatah 
Veae Nou ew an 
echerni Novini 
‘jata Romaneasca 
iharsarok Nepe 


Viesnik : 

Voice of Indonesia 
Voprosy Istorii-- 
Vosrizhdenie 

Vrathini ca 
Wah' Kim Yat Po 

Weltnr ssa 

Wen Wei Pao 
Weadomosci 

Wiadomosci Statystyezne 
Wrinose 

Wroexawski Tygodnik Katolicki 


Asir 
iuri 
ast 


jar 


} 
i 


MING 
ib (Pardubice 

iria Vostoka ia 
hior Dokumentow 
emedelske Noviny 
edelsko Zname_. 
Zeri.I Populi It 

Zeri 1 Rinise 

Zielony Sztaniar 
Zivot Strany 
Znatmia 

4olfierz Polski 
Zolnierz Wolnosci 
ZAvaiczdute 

Zbaigzne 

Zvezda 

Zycie Gospodarcze 
ZV c%i0e I Mysl 

Zycie Literackie 
Zycle Nauki-- 

Zvcie Partii 

Zveie Szkoly Wysszej 
Lv cté Warswary 

Ay wienie Z biorowe 


SN WSNNIS NN AHH 
© fm pee pen bed fem eed rch om ah ch eh fee bed esd emt eh md fm Dd fom fend fd sh fn fn ed fmt fd fl et em md ed fh hh fh fh et fd Pd hh fh sd emi mh fd fed fl fd fed fel fm fd fll fe ed fd el BS 


] fe sh ht fh dh ta dl fe fl eel fh fed dP 


Total, foreign periodicals and newspapers 
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Radio Broadcasting and Television Service—Continued 


DOMESTIC PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS, FISCAL YEAR 1956 








Name Number Total price 
America ae oi ] $10. 00 
Americki Hrvatski Glasnik 5 : Zz a 1 |} 4.00 
Amerikas Vestnesis . as Y : ; ie teieeal ; —— 1 | 16. 00 
Ameriska Domovina : Ae. s Sahaice l 10. 00 
Armenian Review Z 3 ; ‘ 1 | 6. 50 
Army Combat Forces Journal. _- ee ms sae prec ceecee ot 5. 00 
Atlantic Monthly --_-- Remcd ia nee 1 |} 5. 50 
Aufbau : cached ee 2 11.00 
Automotive News ___ Le = ae een 1 | 8.00 
Ave Marija . . : ; wi tao 1 | 2. 92 
BBC Engineering Monogr: uphs. se ais apis mina 1 | 2. 80 
Billboard : Satie ; a 10. 00 
Proadeasting, Telecasting ‘ cea : oats 5 55. 00 
Business Week maa - —<—~ = aie ~ 1 6. 66 
Caravan ‘ ceuee — once 1 5. 83 B 
Ceskoslovensky Sokol V Zahranici ; 1 | 2.50 ri 
Chicago Shimpo cee ae ~ 1 6.75 U 
China Daily News oe 1 | 22. 50 Ul 
Chinese American Weekly _ 1 | 12. 00 U 
Chinese Journal...........--..--- 1 | 24. 50 Vi 
Chinese Nationalist Daily. ina . 1 21.00 Vi 
Chinese Times . ee : RACs 1 32. 00 Vi 
Chinese World 1 24. 00 Vi 
Christian Century 1 6. 66 Vi 
Colliers ; 1 3. 35 Ly 
Colorado Times 1 | 12. 50 as 
Commonweal ; : a ok etal l 7. 87 
Copyright Society Bulletin SS Poe 1 10. 00 
Daily Kuryer Polski ‘ Bs ; = 1 | 7. 50 
Darbininka Soe ae icaigta a 6. 00 
Diario De Nueva York ; : ite ea ae 2} 28. 00 
Dielli : ] 8. 67 
Downbeat... 2 | 14.00 
Draug ‘ 1 10. 00 
Dzier mik C hicagowski ] 14. 00 
Dziennik Polski = ‘ 1 16. 00 
Dziennik Zwiazkowy ee ; Beebe ee eaten ae _—— ] 15. 00 
Editor & Publisher.................. rae : BO a AS SORES oe 2 | 25. 00 
| ae eee ee oS soe ee 4.00 
IR oe ee aes eon  ceeeaeee Ze : 1 | 5. 50 
Harvard Business Review..............----- bcewcinannn ee peeeeecmeeone 1 | 8.16 At 
Hoda _- ee ee eB Be ere oe Ba Nad oe Sh 1 | 15. 00 Al 
Hokubei Shimpo_______- SSS ee a eer 1 | 5. 00 At 
Hollywood Magazine __- ; ea mi EL eecanareet Saude ka 1 10. 00 A 
RS eo eek oil | exec rene 1 | 3. 50 Al 
UN ne ee ee oe ee ees Ra 1 10. 00 A 
Asian Student 7 bbea Stn mace ooubeae : Km ; aaa = 2 4. 00 B 
Jeta Mustimane Shaipt: ec. i : Laie 1 4.00 B 
Journal of Central European A ffairs 1 | 5. 00 > 
Laiks __. 1 | 16. 00 3 
Latvju Zurnals 1 6. 50 Be 
Life (English edition) - ---- 1 6.75 Be 
Life (Spanish edition) - - 1 4.50 Cs 
Liria_-- 1 | 8.16 C1 
Look. 1 | 3. 50 Ur 
Lr: uper 1 8. 25 ps 
Ludove Noviny. 1 6. 00 CC 
Meraat-U]-Gharb. - 1 15. 00 Ce 
Most-.- 1 6. 25 C2 
Musical Courier. 7 3. 00 D: 
Musical Quarterly 1 4.00 D 
NCWC News Service- 1 360. 00 D 
Nahdat-Al-Arab 1 | 15. 00 D 
Narodna Volya.- 1 3. 00 D 
Naujienos- -- 1 | 9. 00 1) 
New Yorker Staats-Zeitung und Herold. 2 | 60. 00 De 
New Yorkin Uutizet- - -- ‘ 1 | 6.00 De 
New Yorker 1 7. 00 Di 
Newsweek Steeda eh 2 | 12. 00 1 
Nichi Bei Times saeanee 1 | 13. 20 D1 
Nova Doba debian ocialiaan eas l 6. 00 Dt 
Novi Svet- ae Sunkccerbencesaes 1 | 4.00 Ee 
Novoye Russkoye Slovo-__- ae Se Puts ea acaiinaaeae eect a 36. 00 Ec 
Nowy Swiat_-- ; : a 1 | 12, 00 Ec 
Pacific Citizen... 1 | 3. 50 Ec 
Pike & Fischer Radio Regulations_-- See 1 210. 00 Er 
Prensa (New York)- -- a ae pacenk card ick hi 17. 00 Es 
Prensa (San Antonio) - -~------ So nadcaeeeneen 1 9. 00 Es 
QsT_. Powe ree ee a 1 4. 50 Es 
Race Relations Law Reporter. -- oaltpesarcees : : 1 2.00 Ex 
Radio Amateur Call Book. : See se 1 14. 00 
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Radio Broadcasting and Television Service—Continued 


DOMESTIC PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS, FISCAL YEAR 1956 


ry 


Radio Daily and Television Daily 
Rafu Shimpo-- 

RCA Tube Handbook (supplemental service 
Russkaya Zhizn 

Sameer-- 

Sam Min Morning Paper 
Saturday Evening Post 
Sayeh --- 

Science Newsletter_--_- 
Show Business. - - 
Sotsialistichesky Vestnik 
Svoboda 

Svobodne Ceskoslovensk 
Television Digest 

Time 

Ukrainian Orthodox Word 
Ukrainian Prometheus 
U.S. News & World Report 
Vaba Eesti Sona 

Valis Eesti 

Variety 

Vision 

Vitchizna - 
Washington Journal 

Zarja jit ae 


lotal, domestic periodicals and newspapers 


Office of Research and Inteil gence 


NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTION LIST FOR 


African 

Africanist 

Arab World 
Arbeiter Zeitung 
Asahi Evening Nev 
Aufbau Und Frieden 


B 
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Office of Research and Intelligence—Continued 


NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTION LIST FOR 1956—Continued 





Title | 
| 

—— | 
a ee sia iat alac tp tchalal nas gechadna plabieite mikes Muncacean thai 
ee a ae odo emcagceniee aetna aimee anniek nkna ac amen Wake | 
I a spas ae ws estncs Sim cman peek mien wa casa men eee ee pean eto | 
2 holed i ence eae Eee enDantenieannkeaeereeb nahh 
Neen ene ee eee ee kiana ec se a i oo wy ta 
France Nouvelle..-........-.-- te PASE aE ee 
SUIT REI nS ee wan nawnoenwacee 
France Soir_____- aa s ee ae hs eeeea 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung. : hae make acai } 
Freies Volk. __--- ~ 
Christian Science Monitor 
Ce eanen 
Gudok Pees 
ON nw 
Helsingen Sanomat_-___--- 
Hevesmegyei Nepujsag -- 
(TS eee ie — oe 
Imprensa Popular- _------ eae : | 
Iraq Times_- — 
| a RS es saci bee 
Izvestiia Sovetov Deputatov Trudiaschikhsia 8.8.8. R--- 
Japanese Afternoon Press Report_- 
Jen Min Jih Pao__--.--. ae 
Jerusalem Post............-- 
Journal _.__- ein 


Journal D’Egypte......- 
Jugoslovenski Radio____- 
Justicia ___- ad : 
Kasakhstanskaya Pravda_- | 
Kommunist (Armianskaia S. 8. R.) 

Kommunist Tadzhikistana_. 

Komunisti 7 

Komsomolskaia Pravda 

Krasnaia Zvezda-__.._._- 

Kung Shang Jin Pao_- 
Kwangming Jih Pao 
Leningradskaia Pravda 
Leninskaya Pravda_.-.--_--- 
Liberation .-_-.--.- 

Liberty ee eae 
Literaturnaia Gazeta_____--- 
London District Bulletin 
Magyar Nemzet 
Mainichi_- 
Manchester Guardian_ 7 oe : 
Meditsinski Rabotnik- Es ; _ 
INNIGGD ick ton new nnn aces 

Message D’Athene- --__-- sy seit 
BEMSGRREOTO. .:........--«-.- ita 

le A ———. : EEL RT 
Morgon Tidningen---_-....------ : See eer ne 
A a ana 
I es manip aeeseneireme™ a ae ae 
IA a na ed acm npnmeliodal 
rs Siac ash eA 
INO csmeisiermasea SN ia 
I ee oe Ries soa ate Se a ae ee 
Neue Zurcher Zeitung. -.-..----------- Se ee ak eae 
Neues Deutschland-...........-----... a a nest 
a steal a ene 
Ey OS Se ee 
New Statesman and Nation........-...-.-.-.--------- EEL ENA EER PES. 
I a nee Cane eueen ae eS 
EEE a ee eee nee 
I Na sa mire tense inmnie FEELIN 
ee ra 0 RS CROUS CELT MONUIID) oo eee cnecnsenscendesneraxsunncn eceakes 
I ae elem inp See a Reta eee ae 
RII NII co oie ncaa eecuamdnn CEE ER TLE EEL EE Hs 
Novoye Russkoye Slovo__.-.-------- AP SEE SIRE SO aa 
peeese Paisore...........06560.-- a ae 
TN ia a ERNE Oe Nee EER ee 


I a ete gE AME pa eeonereenepannt | 
RE pececbnne nccnceeetinn canner Spence Remnant aceon maee ets | 
I ee el nee a ber mineatae tie 
St ne a aa een ae airemelate a aaa aa 
ED OS SS See aes Sak ere eee 
NINN NI Soo et aoe tio ai ene aa ehbaneeenimekkomen mame carat 


1 Free. 


Number Cost 


~ 


feb pes hf mh ph fh ph ph fh Ph Ph eh BN Core ht dp ph Ph fh ph ph Pk AD pt jt tt ND pe ND at eth pt pt pt AD Peet et 


pm pt et ND ee eet et ND beet pet et et pe pat pt peed pet pet pet fet ett fh et fed 








10. 00 


12. OO 
6.00 


woz SNN ye te mao AS => 
= 


10. 00 
17. 50 
19. 14 
19. 20 
24. 00 
15. 00 
. 75 
10. 00 
14. 50 
12. 00 
9. 57 
15. 00 
10. 00 
3. 20 
6.30 
10. 00 
144. 00 
288. 00 
57. 60 
8, 33 
28. 00 
6. 00 
5. 50 
12. 50 
22. 08 
3. 62 


—~_ nas OS 
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Office of Research and Intelligence—Continued 
NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTION LIST FOR 1956—Continued 


Title Number 





Petit Marocain 

Physionomie de la Presse Arabe Tunisienne _- 
Politika Daily- 

Popolo 

Populaire de Paris 

Popular 

P ossev 


Pravda ti krainy. : 

Pravda Vostoka (Uzbek 8S. 8 Seal 
INL «cal acccbsseaiea Scat wien enidaibisbede eke une 
Presse. - 

Propogandist 

Pueblo » 

“ ibotniche sko De slo 
Radioprogrammy ------- : 
Radyanska Ukraina................- 

Rakhva Khyayal 
Rude Pravo-. 
Selskoe Khoziaistvo a 
Siam Rath Weekly Review _--.--- 
iglo 
Sovetakan Ayast: in 
Sovetskaia Belorussia 
Sovetskaya Estoniya-.- 
Sovetskaia Kirgiziia- - 
Sovetskaia Kultura___. 
Sovetskaia Latviia.___.-- 
Sovetskaia Litva- 
Sovetskaia Moldaviia 
Sovetski Flot 
Sovetskii Sport 
Soviet News : ee 
Stalinskaia Molode ezh ( Belolrussian S. 8. 
Stalinskoe Plemia (U sealaaien S. 8. R.) 
Star, The (Joh: iynnesburg, South Africa 
Straits Times___- 
Suedeutsche Zeitung 
Suomen Sosialidemokraatti. 
Svenska Dagbladet 
Szabad Nep-.-.--- 
Ta Kung Jih Pao 
Tagesspic ge] e oe 
Thunder (Port-of-Spain) --._..--- 
Tiesa_- Boas 
Times (London). 
Times of India 
Times of Indonesia 
Torch 
Tribune (Sydney oe 
_ — 
Trybuna Ludu 
Tsinys a. 
Turkmensk: Lis 1 Is skra 
2 _ nsan _. ; 
P. (Colombo) 
t chitels kaia Gazeta 
Unita (Milan 
Universal (Mexico) 
Vapaa Sana ; 
Vecherniaia Moskva_- 
Vedomosti Vekhovnogo Soveta ‘SSSR_ 
Voz de Mexico 
Wall Street Journal , 
Washington Evening Star 
Washington Post and Times Herald_. 
Westfaelische Rundschau 
Workers’ Unity 
World News (London). 
Yunyi Leninetz (Ukraini: an § Ss. 
Zaria Vostoka (Gruzinskaia 
Pionerskaia Pravda 
Times Weekly Review (air edition) -- 
Za Prochnyi Mir, Za Narodnuiu Demokratin 
For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy 
Manchester Guardian Weekly--..................--..--. ee eens fae mae 


rt pet pel fh et et ah tet Pet eet et tS al ht et et fet ed fet 


re DO bo ho bo bho bl 


1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 


5 st et 


CAD mt bt et ND et et et ped et ed BD 


a 


Total, newspaper subscriptions, fiscal year 1956, Office of Research and 
Intelligence, Library 
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Office of Research and Intelligence—Continued 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION LIST 


FOR 1956 


| 





eee 








Title Number | Cost 

ACLS Newsletter | 3 
African Affairs 1 $4. 50 
African News 1 4. 67 
AMA Washington Letter | 1 a 
America | 1 7. 00 
American Academy of Political and Social Science: Annals 3 18. 00 
American City 1 4. 80 
American Fconomic Review | 1 6. 21 
American Feder ationist 2 4. 00 
American Foundation News | 1 18. 00 
American Heritage 2 24. 00 
American Historical Review | 1 | 6. 75 
American Journal of Public Health 1 | 10. 26 
American Journal of Sociology 1 | 5. 83 
American Magazine | l 3. 50 
American Medical Association Journal | 1 16. 20 
American Mercury l | 2. 38 
American Political Science Review 2 20. 00 
American Schola 1 4. $2 
American Slavic © & = ist European Review -| 3 | 15. 00 
American Soe “al Review | 1 | 3. 88 
America | 2 | 6. 60 
Anglo-Soviet Journal 1} 1.75 
Antioch Review I 2. 43 
Art New ] 9 00 
Art Newsletter } 1 | 
Arts | 1 | 5. OW 
Asian Analyst | 1 
Asian Recorder l 17. 44 
Asian Student l 2.00 
Atlantic Monthly 3 | 18, 00 
Australia in Facts and Figures 1 | 
Australian Gallup Polls 1 3. 00 
Aviation Week l 5. 51 
Baltic Review | 1 | 
Bibliographie Der Ubersetzungen Deutschsprachiger Werke 1 | 4. 50 
Bibliotekar__ 1 1. 50 
Billboard | 1 |} 8. 64 
Biography Index 3 | 36. 00 
Blitz l 5. 00 
Bloknot Agitatora 3} 6. 00 
Bloknot Agitatora Zheleznodorozhnika 1 2. 50 
Bohemia 1 9. 00 
Rook Review Digest 2 24. 00 
Bookseller 1 4. 50 
Bo'anicheskii Zhurnal: Biulleten Moskovskogo Obschestva Ispytatelei | 

Prirady 1 | 10. 00 
British Chamber of Commerce in Brazil Monthly Bulletin 1 . 
British Journal of Sociology 1 4. 20 
British Survey - . ie anes aa 1 | 2. 64 
Broadecasting-Telecasting os F : al 2 19. 44 
Broshury Stenogrammy Lektsii Vsesoyuznogo Obshchestva Po Raspro- | | 

straneniu Politicheskikh I Nauchnykh Znanii: (6 series) ......-.------ 6 63. 00 
Bulgaria Today ---_- 7 sa Caticd Eee aaa taninsekeenes l 5. 00 
Bulletin of Bibliogr: iphy Eee taciste s 1 6. 66 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists Ue et ce | 3 15. 00 
Business Ww eek oe Pek baaaie ee 3 | 18. 00 
Byulle ten’ Innostrannoi Kommerche skoy Inform I a a oS ok, 1 5. 00 
Cahiers Du Communisme...- ee ae 1 2. 44 
Cahiers Internationaux De Sociologie--_- : a 1 2. 29 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion Reports----- | 1 |} 25. 00 
nn E Or ESN ne tedee ce cenbeouascsnonanan aunomie ene Ro 2 oe : 
United St tates s Catalog of United Sts ites Census Publications__- " Dream scale was el 
I ere ee oa Gea aan as bub pucewe eounwia ae 1 2. 00 
Changing Times Sess teachin : : 1 6. 00 
United States Checklist of State Puimitinen ts os ae BR cece aca scene 
Chicago Defender : 1 | 4. 86 
China News Analysis 1 23. 33 
China Pictorial 1 4. 67 
China Reconstructs- -- . 2 | 4. 66 
China Viewpoints_ ‘ La. wa 
NE EEE AIO CL IS AN ERATE NAN OE OR EO 2) 4. 68 
Christian Century Rqtndincnn cmatee eacioamaw wnt cieenaers 2 13. 90 
Sens DeROGEe SEO NNT oo cco cancwabnusscnessscvenseneneeessbanhen 1 2. 00 
Collier’s- sical ths endian el 3 | 10, 50 
Colonial Review. 2 See a ees 1] 1. 50 
Commentary.............- Seat tos ce ARES OE LKR nae ek ondumuuaabawee } 2 | 12. 00 
I oo cecal ae ‘ i a a le oe 2 15. 00 
Commonwealth Survey _--- SP Fdemtine Ie ghee kno wo eee Da eal ; 
Communist China Problem Research Series.......------------------- | 72. 34 


‘ol 
ol 
‘ol 


‘ot 
Cri 
Cu 
Cw 
Cu 
Cu 





He 
Ho 


Inf 
Inf 
Ins 
Ins 


0 
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Office of Research and Intelligence—Continued 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION LIST FOR 1956—Continued 


Title Number 


Congressional Quarterly 
Congressional Record 
Coronet 
Cosmopolitan 
Counterattack--- 
Crisis 
Cumulative Book Index 
Current Biography-- 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press_- 
Current History--- 
Dalnii Vogtok-- 
Danish Foreign Office Journal 
Democratie Nouvelle 
Department of State Bulletin- -- 
Dikobraz 
Doklady Vsesoiuznoi Ordena Lenina Akademii Selskokhoziaist 
Nauk V. |. Lenina 
Doshkolnoe Vospitanie 
Dostizheniia Nauki I peredovoi Opyt V Selskom Khoziaistve 
Druzhba Narodov 
East Africa and Rhodesia 
East European Accessions List (Library of Congress 
Eastern Europe’s Monitor 
Eastern World 
Ebony 
Ebu Bulletin (European Bro ting Union 
‘ditor and Publisher 
editorial Research Reports 
-ditorial Review of the Laba 
lgyptian Economie Review 
~mnid—Informationed 
“tude 
.uropa 
Europa—Archiv 
., Europeo 
Facts on File 
ir East Film News 
ir Eastern Quarterly 
ir Eastern Survey 
arm Journal 
Features and News From Behind the Iron Curtain 
Fil D’ Ariane 
inansy S.S8.8 
‘izkultura I 
Food and Agricultura] Legislation 
orbes 
reign Affairs 
Foreign Agriculture 
Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Foreign Policy Bulletin 
‘oreign Service Journal 
oreign Service Newsletter 
ortune 
orum (Vienna 
» Forum (Johannesburg 
Free Labour World 
reedom First 
Freeman 
Fundamental and Adult Education 
Garden Journal 
(tod Tridsat Vosmoy 
old Coast Weekly Review 
rovernment Publications Month] 
Harper’s Magazine ; 
Harvard Business Keview 
Headline Series Books 
Higher Education 
Highlights of Current Legislatic 
Hispano Americano 
Historical Abstracts 
Hobbies 
Holiday 
Independent Woman 
Industrial Bulletin 
Information Bulletin (Caribbean area 
rmation Bulletin (ICFTl 
Inostrannaia Literatura 
le Soviet China 


Institute for the Study of the History and Culture of the 1 


Mf the... 
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Office of Research and Intelligence—Continued 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION LIST FOR 1956—Continued 


| 








Title Number Cost 

Eee — | = 
Institute of International Education, News Bulletin of the onal 1 | $1. 25 
Inter-American Economic A ffairs- ee ate . 1 } 12. 00 
Inter-American Review of Bib liogr: iphy Sa a pli Bat eae 14 2. 43 
Internationa] Affairs (monthly in English)......-..-...------- 1 16. 00 
International Affairs (quarterly) --- duncan gaeat ‘ 1 | 5. 00 
International Conciliation-----_-- ‘ ‘ 2 | 4. 68 
International Index. -_--.-.-----.--- ‘ 3 S| 18. 00 
International Journal_- : 1 2.16 
International Labor Review............--------------------------- 1 5.18 
International Organization. _- i 1 5.75 
International Trade, Bulletin of E conomic and Trade News.-- 1 11. 25 
i eminnaa ial anathiciaiad abit | 1 3. 0 
Isskustvo Kino-__-_----- eee piles danas | 1 11.00 
Istoricheskiy Arkhiv---.-- , Sead ; 7 2 22. 50 
Izvestiia Akademii Nauk SSSR: Otdelenie Khimicheskikh Nauk: Biologi- 

Se . eee ee ieee ics ane ceueke kame en | 8.00 
Izvestiia Akademii Nauk 8S. S. 8. R: Otdelenie Liter: atury 1Y azyka 6. 00 
Jana i ae a 2a he ee a a at at i 2.73 
Japan Qu: urterly RLS = J 5. 0 
Japan Report-__-_----- | : 
Journal of Applied Psychology - zi ‘ 5.75 
Journal of Central European RRR oon ec his bee 5. 00 
Journal of International A ffairs__ se a see ee on os 5 ecu 1.73 
Journal of Political Economy - ab tieakiae ee pai aw eae 5. 83 
Journal UIT Telecommunication Journal] -__..------ See ea ae : | 2. 50 
na wenenaapens 1. 75 
Keesing’s Contemporary Archives (air edition) --..-..----- oe 79. 50 
NN eco oe oi cake hawe pun new ew seennae ines ee 
a er wid Z ee eeeeeaeddeen ae 2. 50 
Knizhnaya Letopis’- -.------ sae Sewanee kaes poss a aae 2.00 
Kolkhoznoe Proizvodstvo- - --- ~ a aie a errs 2.00 
eae n Sage n eee 19. 00 
EN cata ehnb eas aces heneeae 1. 50 
ines TNO eo. ciwanncebbeatendasacdeseuoens feeoesa 1.00 
Kommunist Turkmenistana__-- eee ee ee aie 1. 50 
Te dd aa S HOhabead ewe a 5. 00 
Teen ne ee Ect wadopstei tei aaihiia amadeleae see : 24. 00 
EINES fe od on cad aen Cae eON eS SERS CURED aN canaseseaakoue 18. 00 
Labor and Industry in MONMIAIRIRNE DERG po a ra a ae 6 = as 
Ladies Home Journal... psbciimieiies Sect ama al aaa een | 7.00 
Legkaia Atletika- sitio Da ese ie i ea. orn eae ee ene 2. 50 


Legkaia Promy IIE nas Se eth ee ett ool a. ees sea ee aa 


Letopis G: azetnykh Statei- 
Letopis Retsenzii-__- 

Let»pis Zhurnalnykh St: tei 
Seer y SOUINAL «non nn cnc nncs 
REE DHNOB ooo este n cases 
a a a cae ieeclcni 
Life (bound volumes) ___-- 
Literaturny Azerbaidzhan 


London Calling (eastern and western editions) - ----- 


Times Literary Supplement- -_--- 
Look oe 
Ludas M: ityi Se cnet 
MacLean’s Magazine---- 
Magyar Radio--_-_-_---- 
Mashinno-Traktornaia Stantziia 
Masses and Mainstream_.------- 
Mezhdunarodnaia Zhiznj------ 
Middle East Journal : 
Middle Eastern A ffairs_- 
Molodezh Mira. 

Molodoi Kommunist_. 

I OE ooo ae sconce 
NR Te oe mene ae 


Monthly Bulletin of Agric ultural Economics and Statistics - 


Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. _- 
Monthly Business Review 
Monthly Catalog of U. S. Governme 
Monthly Labor Review----- 


Monthly List of Russian Accessions (L ibrary OP OONEON) -— on nesmcacccce ce 


nt Publications. 


Monthly Public Se SU ccs te cE CEE RREE Eee eee ase eeeEbeN 


Monthly Review__........---- 


Monthly Supplement to Who’s Who in America 
Musical America_.........-------- ean a Ren Cee REE hedie wens ann ae 


CT de sedan di aka iaea we maNeee ee ain tie | 


Sa a aaa amines etarcosbe het eOnaneniet 
ib aia Fi a a isa a a alia 
Narodnoe Obrazovanie.-............-.--- Pup hieb uae oipeeed seas riscsteeeeuns 
es a Se oo peel een pa ebnweenranmne amineen 
Rc SS. te aicariatcel PRaM sane eaeebebnbaues nae 


SN ee et i te et et et tet et tt tt at te tt a et tk et et ee 


Ph AD beet ek ek fe fe fet fed fet et et pe et 


DONS 
BeSzezee 


s 


27. 00 
31. 50 
6. 00 
9. 20 
4. 86 
10. 50 
5. 00 
3.75 
5. 00 
1.00 
5. 33 
23. 00 
6.00 
2. 92 
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Sse 


Nati 
Hati 
Nati 
Nati 
Nati 
Nat 
Nau 
Nev 
New 
New 
Yew 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
Vew 
Nor 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Ogo 
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Okt 
Ope 
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Ost- 
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Pac 
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Pap 
Pari 
Par 
Par’ 
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Office of Research and Intelligence—Continued 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION LIST FOR 1956—Continued 
Number 


National Education Association Journal 

{ational 4-H News 

National Geographic " 

National Municipal Review _--- 

National Music Council Bulletin 

Nation’s Business 

Nauka I Zhiznj__-- 

i iacninakmnn aes 

New Age Monthly 

New Leader 

New Republic. 

New Times ; 

New World Review.................. 

New York State Journal of Medicine- -.--- 

New York Times (newsprint edition, semimonthly 
New York Times Index and Cumulative Annual 
New Yorker 


— at — Oo 


oo 


to — » 


wo 


on co 


News Report_-_-- 
Newsweek 
Norseman 
Novoe Vremia 
NOVY BE ccande 
Novyi Zhurnal 
Nowe Drogi-_-.-- 
Ogonek wits 
Oir Bulletin 
Oktiabr 
Opera News ae hi 
Organization of American States: Annals 
Ost-Europa i 
Osteuropa-Recht 
icific Spectator ‘ , 
idomju Latvijas Kommunists 
Paperbound Books in Print 
Paris—Match 
p 


_ 
one COS row DO 


pat et peek pee et et DD et et et OS 


Neon Kee Se 


zx 


l 
l 
1 
l 
1 


artiinaia Zhiznj 
artisan Review 
People’s China 
erspectives U. 8. A 
‘ervana Obschest venno—Politiche Kaia Seriia Po Istorii Meshdunarodnykh 
Otmoshenii, Vneshnei PolitikiS.S.S. R 
Pioner 
Planovoe Khoziaistvo 
olitical Affairs 
olitical Science Quarterly 
opular Mechanics 
pular Science 
repodavanie Istorii V Shkole 
reuves 
blems of Communism 
ifessionalno-Teknicheskoe Obrazovanie 
romyslovaia Kooperatziia 
zeglad Kulturalny 
chological Abstracts 
ublic Affairs Information Service Bulletin 
ublic Affairs Pamphlets 
ublic Management Sources 
ublic Opinion Quarterly 
ublishers Weekly 
duaderno Dell’ Attivista 
Juarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions 
uarterly Journal of Economics 
lest 
Lill 
dio (in Russian 
dio Television 1956 
Radio & Television News 
Kadio I Swiat . 
Kadio Times 
Radiocorriere 
Radioteknnika 
‘eader’s Digest 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature-- 
Reereation shins bgiaveeintces 
Keporter i ial 
Review of International Affairs. 
Review of Politics. 
Rinascita " 
Rivista Internazionale di Scienze Sociali_-. 


vt 








Rozhlas a Televise 
Rubezhe, Na_- 
Russian Review 


Saturday Review 
Sbz Archiv 
Scholastic Teacher 
School and Society 
Schwitzer Radio Zeit 
Science 

Science Digest _ 
Science Newsletter. 
Scientific American 
Scientific Monthly -- 
(La) Semaine Radioy 
Semana 

Semia I Shkola 


Seriya Obshchestvennykh Nauk- --- 
Shakhmaty VS.S.S.R 


Sibirskie Ogni 
Slaviane 
Sluzbeni List 


Sociological Abstracts - --- 


Sociometry 
Sondages 


Sotsialisticheskij Trud 
Sotsialisticheskii Uzbekistan 
Sotsialistichesky Vest 


Sotsialisticheskoe Sel 


Sovetskaia Meditsing 
Sovetskaia Muzyka- 
Sovetskaia Pechat 


Sovetskaia Torgovlia__ 


Sovetskie Profsoiuzy 


Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo I Pravo___- 


Sevetskoe Vostokove 


Sovetskoe Zdravookhranenie 


Soviet Literature 
Soviet Studies 
Soviet Union 
Soviet Woman 


Sovkhoznoe Proizvodstvo 


Sport 

Sports Illustrated 
Sportiznvie Teryv 
Spotlight (ICFTU). 
Statements and Spee 
Sturshel 


Subscrivtion Books Bulletin 


Successful Farming 
Survey of Current Bi 
Svadnv Bvyulleten N 
Swiss Review of Wor 
Sznilki 

Tarsadalmi Szemle-- 
Teachers of the Worl 
Teatr 

Tekhnika Molodezhi 
Television 

Snot Television_ 
Teoriva I Praktika Fi 
Theatre Arts_- 
Thought (India) 


Thonght (Fordham U niversity) - : ee 


Time___- aoe 


Today’s Health._....--__- 


Town Journal. : 
Twentieth Century 
U golj 


Unesco Bulletin for Libraries---- 


Unesco Courier 


United Nations Review. ..-........-..--.... Z 


Unser Rundfunk... 


U.S. Code Congression: il Se rvice___- Rienisie eREninttws 


U. S. News & World 
WJ Report. 


U spekhi Sovremennoi Biologii 


V Zaschitu mira. 
Variety. _- 

Vertical File Service 
Vestnik Akademii N 


skoe Khoziaistvo-- 
South Atlantic Quarterly 
Sovetskaya Knizhnaya Torgovlya 


ches 
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Office of Research and Intelligence—Continued 
MAG AZIN E SUBSCRIPTION LIST FOR 1956—Continued 


Title 





| 
Saturday Evening Post ; ; | 


SI ile i io kaGe eeinr bs Grist pa ee es asian es We inca ke a eee ee ates | 
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a ‘ Se 
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1sine ss 
ovykh Inostrany kh Knig—Seriya Obshe hestvennye- 
ld Affairs__ 


oe Se oe ieee ee Cee 
isicheskoi Kul’ tury 3 E a 


MING Saraccoewadgn ke beceessates Shere te 
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re mh ret eet et et et feet pet et fet pet fed tet feet feet feet CAD et eet feet et et et Ce 
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Ww 


So = bo 


ee 


me et NS et tat bet ett bed et et BD 


ee 
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$3. 00 


15. 00 
18. 00 
21. 00 
10. 00 
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30. 00 
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2.15 
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20. 00 
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Office of Research and Intelligence—Continued 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION LIST FOR 1956—Continued 


Title Number 


Vestnik Leningradskogo Universiteta: Series C: History, Language and 
Literature_ : 

Vestnik Leningré 1dskogo U niversiteta: Series F: Philosophy, Economics and 
Law 

Vestnik Moskovskogo Universiteta: Seriia: Obschestvennykh Nauk 

Veagnlk Vysshbei Shkoly- 

Vie Nuove 

. irginia Qué arterly Review - - - 
Vital Speeches. ; ; 

Vneshnaia T orgovlia- Seis 

Voprosy Ekonomiki 

Voprosy Filosofii-- 

Voprosy Istorii- - 

Vozhaty-_-_- : 

Vsemirnoe P rofsoiuznoe Dvizh renie_ 

Vsemirnye Studencheskie Novosti 

Vtoraia Obschestvenno-Politicheskoi Seriia (Broshiury-Stenogrammy 
Lektzii Vsesoiuznogo Obschestva Po Rasprostraneniiu Politicheskikh I 
Nauchnykz Znanii) 

Weekly Report on Relations Between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Orbit. 

African and Colonial W orld 

‘entral Asian Review 

‘he Hsueh Yen Chiu. 

‘*heng Chih Hsueh Hsi 

‘hin Tai Shih Tzu Liao 

“hing Chi Yen Chiu 

“hung Hsueh Sheng-- 

Chung Kuo Ch’ing Nien- 

Chung Kuo Yu Wen 

Ce mflue nce 

Est & Quest B. Fr. 

Hsiao Hsueh C aces Shih. 

Hsiao P’Eng Yu- 

Hsin Chien She. 

Hsin Chung Kuo Fu Nu 

Hsin Hua Yueh Pao- 

Hsin Kuan Ch’a__--- Scuziadwad 

Hsueh Hsi---- . 

Institute for the Study of the U.S.S.R 

International House Quarterly - 

International Peasant Union (bulletin) 

International Peasant Union News Service 

Jen: Min Chiao Yu_. 

Jen Min Chung Kuo-- 

Jen Min Hua Pao 

Kommunisti ; 

Kung Shang Chieh 

Kuo Chi Chan Wang Ho P’Ing Yueh K’an 

Liberation 

Li Shih Yen Chiu 

Mei Shu 

Nouvel Horizon 

Pamphlet Advisory Service 

Poligraficheskoye Proizvodstvo 

Political Memo From COPE (Committee on Political Education 

Report.on Indonasia 

Shih Chieh Chih Shih 

Shih Chieh Ch’ing Nien 

Shih Chieh Kung Hui Yun Tung 

SNS (Helsinski) 

Ta Chung Tien Ying 

Var Tid 

Vozhik 

Better Living 

Bulletin (Press and Information Office of German Government 

Dupont Magazine 

Essential Books 

India Quarterly (London). 

Times (bound volumes) 

West Africa 

Wisdom 

World Affairs Interpreter 

World Politics 

World Today a 

va i Trade Union Movement 
Yale Review 

Za Vozvrashchenie Na Rodinu 

Znamia-__- 

Znanie-Sila 

Zvezda _. 


bt et DN ND te ee 


Jet pet et BD DD CAD et bat fet ptt pet et at hat bt fat et ttt fh ttt pt pt tt ft ft tpt pt pf rt pt ptt pf pf pt fh ft ft pf Af 


Total, magzine subscriptions, fiscal year 1956, Office of Research + 
Intelligence, library procurement- 
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Staff elements, fiscal year 1956 


MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS PROCURED FOR 5 


Program direction and appraisal: 
Office of the Director: Broadcasting and telecasting........_._- 
Assistant directors for areas: 

Foreign Affairs Quarterly 

Life magazine 

Newsweek magazine 

Time magazine 

U.S. News and World Report 
Office of Policy and Programs: 

American Scandinavian Foundation 

Americas 

Antioch Review 

Artin America 

Art News__- 

Atlantic monthly___. 

Craft sesh age 1 

Economi Air_. 

Foreign Att iirs Quarterly 

Hudson Review_ 

Journal of Communism 

Kenyon Review 

Life magazine 

Life magazine (Spanish 

Musical America__ 

Museum News 





Newsweek magazine 

Partisan Review 

Perspectives, U. S. A. Quarterly 
Poetry 

Radio Television Daily 
Reporter a 


Servance Review 
Time magazine_. 
United Nations Review - -- 
U.S. News and World Report 
Virginia Quarterly Review - 
Yale Review : 

Office of Private Cooperation: 
Americas a 
The Asian Student_. 
Broadcasting and Telecasting ae 
Business International " oe 
Business Week : eis ita 
Editor and Publisher___- eee 
PCRITMES EPMUNG... cccccccncccesesan 
Market Guide 5 a : 
Newsweek magazine thal sails ioigoenarlk ee 
Printers Ink _- ae 
Public Relations News_.-....-..---..- — 
2008. nin amid Readeae 


Subtotal, program direction and appraisal - 


Administration and staff support: 
Office of the General Counsel: 
American Journal of International Law___- 
Congressional Quarterly iiataess eee 
The Economist ebntabmedanmnn 
Government Contract Re ports Tea 
Supplemental Government Contr: acts Simplified - a 
United States Law Week..............-.....-- 
Public Information Staff: 
Broadcasting and telecasting--.____- j Reefer eke oe 
Editor and Publisher ; pant ekeed 
TN rn a te 
The Reporter Brac agli Ratatat etati a 
ES eee 
United States Advisory Commission on Information: 
Office of Security: 
NEE EMI iio cepa eencancknwsmens 
SE a 


PO EE, canudunnwnes aR ee te ae aA 
ne I ee aiiensaneebauden 
National Republic____...---- ores sient ached ine tos eieiiacaas anbem mieucebted 


Office of Administration: 


ABC World Airways Guide_.............- pidsnihaceumemae 
SU ee eee ana debbiianl 
a a aan aise cicncin 
SPE EP RN is ec cedeonebaniacbes echumeke 


| 





STAFF USE 


Number of 


| subscriptions 
| 


Cook's Continental Times ER a ee al 


By RPE. & cb Nits ca dtieencke i edetehshtecadbacedbennia 


il 
Q 
> 


en) et ped et et — et et et 


= hte ee ee 


ft no co ee mt no Go BD BO Pat et te et pemet  t t aeh ftp h pf fl tpt fd hes tpt mt RD et pet _ 
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Cost 


Pf Pe eee ee ee 


_ 
NNS 


~ 
—— oO 


mt fk pee 


n~ 
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Goi ane 


er 


| 


| 
i| 
| 


100. 


10. 
81. 
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553. 


21.5 
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Staff elements, fiscal year 1956—Continued 


MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS PROCURED FOR STAFF USE—Contin 


Number of 


subscriptions 


Administration and staff support—Continued 


t 


United States Advisory Commission on Information—Continued 
Office of Administration—Continued 
Federal Accountant 
Focus 
Government Contracts Simplified 
Internal Auditor 
Journal of Accountancy 
Monthly Supplement to Government Contracts 
Official Airline Guide 
Office Management 
Official Steamship and Airways Guide 
Personnel 
poe | 
R. C . Tube Handbook HB-3 
Shippin ng Digest 
The Official Guide of Railw ays 
United States Code, Congressional and Administrative Nev 


Subtotal, Administrative and Staff Support. 
], magazines and periodicals procured for staff use --- 


NEWSPAPERS PROCURED FOR STAFF USE 


gram direction and appraisal: 


Office of the Director: 

Christian Science Monitor-. 

New York Herald Tribune 

New York Times_--- 

Washington Post and Times Herald 
Assistant Directors for ee as: 

Christian Science eee: 

Diario Las Americ 

New York <-» rald Tribune 

New York “ Imes " 

Ws Bans Post and Times Herald 
Office of Policy and Programs: 

Christian Science Monitor-..- 

Dailv Worker 

La Prensa_ : 

New York Herald Tribune... 

New York Times. -_-.-- 

Wall Street Journal.. 

Washington Evening Star. ; 

Washington Post and Times Herald. 
Office of Research and Intelligence: 

Baltimere Sun__..- 

Christian Science Monitor... 

New York Herald Tribune----_- 

New York Times_--- 

Washington Daily News. 

Washington Star... 

Washington Post and Times Herald-.- 
Office of Private Cooperation: 

Chicago Tribune 

New York Times__-. 

New York World Telegram 

San Francisco Chronicle 

Wall Street Journal F 

Washington Post and Times Herald 


Subtotal program direction and appraisal 


inistration and Staff Support: 
Office of the General Counsel: 
New York Herals Tribune 
New York Times 
Washington Post and Times Herald-. 
Public Information Staff: 
Baltimore Sun. 
Christian Science Monitor___- 
Daily Worker... lo 
New York Herald Tribune 
New York Times._-. 
New York World Telegram. 
Wall Street Journal 
Washington Daily News. 
Washington Evening Star- 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
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Staff elements, fiscal year 1956—Continued 
NEWSPAPERS PROCURED FOR STAFF USE—Continued 


Number of 


subscriptions Cost 
eee a | -|— 
Administration and Staff Support-—Continued 
United States Advisory Commission on Information: 

Christian Science Monitor______- | 1 | $18. 00 

DEE ee EE cecicwmnncone wl 1 34. 20 
Office of Security: | 

Daily Worker ; : wit e tenia eee we eateee seat 2 | 60. 00 

re I os en nin indiaeth warden eaiaahwaahans 1 34. 20 

Washington Post and Times Herald----_-- 1 | 22. 80) 

Subtotal, administration and staff support- peeks . 2 669. ¢ 98 

[eS 
Total newspapers procured for staff use aaa nly alana anel 89 1, 844.: 35 





MATERIALS FOR DIRECT SUPPORT OF FAR EAST AREA 


Mr. Rooney. At page 164 of the justifications you refer to a re- 
quested $2,064,200 in connection with Far East materials. What is 
the breakdown of that? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It provides for $828,000 for production of approx- 
imately 40.2 million copies of pamphlet material; $421,700 for Free 
World magazine in 9 language editions. with a circulation of 905,000; 
$37,700 for biweekly newspaper inserts in 5 languages with a circula- 
tion of 175,000; $17,900 for a youth magazine in Vietnamese language 
with a circulation of 120,000; $13,500 for a biweekly photo review 
poster in 7 languages with 125,000 circulation; and $11,900 for 2 
other student and youth periodicals in 4 languages with a circulation 
of 193,000. Also it provides for $439,000 for press equipment for 
increased production capacity to meet the requirements of the Far 
East area. That equipment consists of two 35 by 45 one-color offset 
presses; two 35 by 45 two-color offset presses; 1 smaller two-color 
offset press and cutters, stitchers, binders, and so forth—amiscellaneous 
equipment. 

That is $1,769,700 for the regional service center. The balance of 
the $2,064,200 request consists of materials for the USIS missions in 
the Far East area totaling $294,500 for paper, photographic supplies, 
distribution, press supplies purchased domestically; for magazines 
and news bulletins published locally, and locally printed. 

Mr. Roonry. W here do we find the jokebook that was referred to 
in the press yesterday? 

Mr. StreIBeERT. You mean the cartoon strip? 

Mr. Roonry. No. I understood Mr. Anderson to say it was some- 
thing other than a cartoon strip. 

Mr. AnpErson. Those are jokes collected periodically in our special 
materials shop and gotten out in mimeograph form. 

Mr. Rooney. It is not a book in itself containing a collection of 
them; is it? 

Mr. Anperson. The field has produced some such books, but we 
do not provide a book in Washington. We supply the material. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you have to show us what this activity 
is like? 

Mr. Anprrson. I do not have anything with me. I can supply it 
for the record. 
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Mr. Roonry. Get us seven copies of those books from the field, if 
you will. It seems unusual that you would not have copies of them 
here in Washington, so that you would know what they are doing 
in the field. 

Mr. AnpErson. We do get copies of everything produced in the 
field and will be very happy to supply them. 

Mr. Rooney. You must have them downtown. 

Mr. AnprerRsoN. Yes, sir. 

(Nore.—The matter referred to was submitted to the committee 
later. ) 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Bow. On this Far East equipment, where will that be located? 

Mr. Srreirpertr. That would be in Manila. 


Morion Picrurs SERVICE 


Mr. Roonny. The next item is entitled “Motion-picture service,” 
which begins at page 168 of the justifications. This is a request in 
the amount of $12,883,000 as comps ared with an appropriation in the 
fiscal year ending last June 30 of $3,667,147. 

Do you wish to discuss this generally at the outset? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. In order to have this part of the budget 
properly understood, I think it is important that some comment be 
made regarding the use of the motion picture medium by the Soviet 
and its satellites. 

The Communists have long recognized that motion pictures are 
powerful weapons in the hands of propagandists and have made wise 
use of them. 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Roonry. Before you get into that, I think it might be well if 
we insert at this point in the record pages 171 and 172 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Srretpert. As some measure of the Soviet activity, in the first 
9 months of 1955 they imported into the United States, which is not a 
country of major activity as compared to other areas of the world 
with them, 241 shorts and newsreels and 94 feature films. We know 
this number is much greater in many of the countries of the Near 
East, Far East and South America. 

This budget is basically divided into three principal items—domestic 
production, “distribution, and support of overseas production. 

Our domestic production includes a monthly film dealing with 
current events called Our Times, which is recorded in 31 languages 
including English and distributed to all posts overseas. In the 
field, it is distributed both theatrically and nontheatrically. It is a 
factual presentation of current news events, explaining the basis of 
American foreign policy. 

Most of you are already familiar with our newsreel activities, which 
are one of the certain and sure ways the United States has of getting 
current, factual, helpful messages to countries of Asia and the Middle 
East, particularly in areas where there is a lack of other means of 
communication and illiteracy is high. The Presidential press confer- 
ences are sent in film to all of our missions overseas, where they are 
used for high-level showing to government and other leaders. They 
are also used for screening on television. This has done a great deal to 
present the American point of view. 

The other phase of our domestic production is documentaries, 
explaining our system of government, explaining our policies and our 
institutions. 

The second large element of expense is distribution, which is pri- 
marily for providing the language versions and a sufficient number of 
copies or prints to permit exhibition in our worldwide system. 

Finally, the support of overseas production is planned jointly with 
the public affairs officer in the field and his staff and the Embassy. 
We have production activities in such places as Cambodia and Laos, 
as well as nearby places like Mexico, to assure that the films fit the 
individual country need and we contract locally with producers in 
the field and use their equipment. We have production of this kind 
currently in 28 countries. It is a very large operation. 


CINERAMA PROJECT 


[ call your attention to the split in the total amount of money 
requested as between regular Motion Picture Service program, which 
is $9,092,500, and for a special project of $3,790,500. This special 
project is not directly related to the Motion Picture Service and I 
can either present that special project now, or at the conclusion of the 
Motion Picture Service program, whichever you wish. I think it 
would be better if we got to it right away and did not mix it up with 
the motion-picture operation. 

Mr. Roonry. You may proceed. 

Mr. SrrerBert. 1 would like Mr. Abbott Washburn, Deputy 
Director, to present the project. 

Mr. Wasusurn. When discussions began on the matter of official 
United States participation in international trade fairs, it was sug- 
gested at that time that effective use might be made of a floating 
exhibit that would carry our message in a dramatic manner to key 
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ports particularly in the Near East and Far East. In pursuing that 
concept we tried to combine it with the success of Cinerama which 
had bad, as you know, a very dramatic success at the fairs in Damascus 
and Bangkok. And we found the Cinerama process could be adapted 
successfully for use on the forward flight deck of an aircraft carrier. 
In this diagram [exhibiting] we have on the forward flight deck of the 
carrier & Cinerama auditorium, which is the main attraction on the 
ship and will seat somewhat more than 2,000 persons. 

We have worked this out carefully with the Department of Defense, 
and the Office of Chief of Naval Operations advises us that a ship of 
this type, a light carrier, a CVE-6, could be made available from the 
mothballed fleet for this purpose. It would, of course, have to be 
completely demilitarized and manned with a civilian crew. 

In addition to Cinerama, it would have exhibits aboard, both on 
the flight deck and in the extensive hangar deck area. These would 
be exhibits on the peaceful uses of atomic energy and on the workings 
of our American economic system, as well as exhibits of replicas of 
the basie freedom documents of the United States. 

The ship would also be equipped with a closed circuit television, 
for both color and black and white, with receiving sets scattered 
throughout the ship. This TV setup, as recommended, could be 
plugged into the television facilities on the shore if you are in a port 
so equipped. 

The Navy advises us that a vessel of this type can be accommodated 
in 104 ports of the Near East and Far East. These ports are listed 
here [indicating]; for example, 7 key ports in India; 2 in Ceylon; 6 in 
Indonesia; 7 in the Philippines, and so forth. 

We estimate that to be effective, the ship ought to stay in port for 
at least a week or 10 days, so that 1 year’s operation would cover 
roughly 30 ports. 

There are a number of advantages to such an activity. One is its 
mobility. It can go to many ports, many cities where no trade fairs 
are scheduled. Another is its uniqueness. It is something that the 
Communists do not have. And it will also help to redress the balance 
between the greater number of fairs the Communist bloc nations are 
represented in—the greater number of fairs that they are in and that 
the United States of America is not in. 

It is quite clear that the project would be far more successful and 
have a greater impact if it came from the American people, rather 
than coming solely from the Unite States Government—if it came 
from the American people in partnership with their Government. 
To that end, we have sought the sponsorship of a private nonprofit 
organization, a foundation of great prestige, the American Heritage 
Foundation which, you may remember, ran the Freedom Train 
around this country so successfully a few years back and has on its 
board of trustees a very distinguished group of Americans. They 
now have this project under consideration by a special subcommittee 
of their board of trustees. The chairman of their board of trustees is 
Gen. Bedell Smith. We will know before very long their decision as 
to sponsoring this undertaking. 

We think it is a bold operation and one which, if properly carried 
out and properly sponsored, will contribute much to winning support 
for United States’ foreign policies in the Near East and Far East. 
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Briefly, on the cost to demothball and activate the CVE-6—— 
Mr. Rooney. We have that. Is that all? 
Mr. WasHBuRN. That is it. 


ANTICIPATED AUDIENCE AND AVERAGE COST PER SPECTATOR 


Mr. Rooney. This would call for seating 2,000 people at a per- 
formance? 

Mr. WasHBurN. This Cinerama auditorium on the flight deck 
would accommodate slightly more than 2,000 people. 

Mr. Rooney. Approximately 2,000? 

Mr. WasHBURN. Yes. 

Mr. Roonrny. How many days in a year would it run? 

Mr. WasHupurN. You can have two performances a night, as this is 
open air, which was the same operation we had at Bangkok and 
Damascus. 

Mr. Roonry. How many days in a year? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Could you estimate that, Mr. Shelton? You 
mean how many actual Cinerama performances during the course of a 
year? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. Have you estimated that? 

Mr. SHELTON. Approximately 75 percent of the total number of 
days of the year, which would be approximately 275. 

Mr. WaAsHBURN. Then you would have that times two. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you computed how much this would cost per 
person on that basis? 

Mr. SHeuton. It includes the exhibits which a great number of 
people would see, of course, all during the day when Cinerama would 
not be shown. Cinerama would have two showimgs in the evening 
and the exhibit space would be open during the entire day to a very 
large number of people besides those who would see Cinerama. 

Mr. WasHBURN. She is under way 25 percent of the time and in 
port 75 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. I asked have you computed how much this would cost 
per head. 

Mr. StreiBerT. Yes, $3, for those who see Cinerama. We have not 
estimated the total attendance on the ship. 

Mr. Rooney. Taking this attendance which you mention, which I 
would doubt very much in view of many things, weather conditions, 
and so forth, you compute it to be about $3 per head? 

Mr. SrrerBert. If you take the total cost for 1 year. Of course 
these costs are not confined to 1 year; only the operating part of this. 
I guess the operating cost would be about $1 per person. 


ROLE OF CINERAMA INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


Mr. Roonry. How much would the Cinerama ownership get out of 
this? 

Mr. Wasusurn. They would get nothing. They would be putting 
in considerable. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you mean by that? They are doing this as 
a patriotic gesture; is that the idea? 

Mr. WasHBurRN. They will establish the process on the flight deck 
and handle that during the course of the tour. 
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Mr. Rooney. Let me ask the blunt question: How much would the 
Cinerama company, the ownership of Cinerama, get out of this? 
Or, let us put it this way: How much would they be paid out of the 
$3,790,500? 

Mr. WasHsurn. My understanding is they will mount this at cost. 

Mr. Rooney. Are they going to be paid anything and, if so, 
how much? 

Mr. SHEttToN. The preliminary agreement with the Cinerama Inter- 
national people was that they would do this without any expense other 
than the installation cost of Cinerama which we, of course, would 
pay. We estimate the installation cost of Cinerama at approximately 
$200,000. There would be no profit involved in that at all. 

Mr. Rooney. The total that the Cinerama company—is that the 
name of the company? 

Mr. SHEtton. Cinerama International Corp. 

Mr. Rooney. The total that they would get out of the $3,790,000 
would be $200,000? 

Mr. SHetton. That is a preliminary estimate. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that right? 

Mr. SHetton. Yes, sir; $100,000 for construction of the shell and 
other miscellaneous costs for installation. 

Mr. Rooney. And it would not cost anything beyond that? 

Mr. SuHetton. No, sir; not for installation. 

Mr. Roonry. How many personnel would you be paying out of 
this? Would you be paying any of the Cinerama personnel out of the 
$3,790,000? 

Mr. SHetton. The civilian crew to man the ship, of course, would 
be paid, but the operation of Cinerama itself would be undertaken by 
the Cinerama people. 

Mr. Roonry. What would they get out of this? 

Mr. SHetton. They would get, first, of course, the satisfaction of 
knowing they have made a very major contribution to this effort. At 
the ports that this ship would go in the Near and Far East it would 
not be economically feasible for Cinerama to operate in any event. 
And the Cinerama International people have indicated they would be 
willing to do this to assist. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any other business with Cinerama? 

Mr. SHetton. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In the USIA program? 

Mr. Posner. Not in this budget, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What would this mean insofar as Cinerama is con- 
cerned? Exactly what do they furnish? 

Mr. SHetton. They would furnish three projection units which 
would be mounted on the flight deck of the ship and we would con- 
struct the screen and they would furnish the right to use the Cinerama 
film which we would put in the different languages. 

Mr. Rooney. And they would furnish that film free of charge? 

Mr. SHELTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. For how long would they agree to do this? 

Mr. SuHetton. The discussions I have had with the Cinerama Inter- 
national people indicate they would be willing to take this on for at 
least a year. 
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ANTICIPATED DURATION OF PROJECT 


Mr. Rooney. What happens after the year and after we spend 
$1,250,000 plus $325,000, plus $500,000 and so forth, in this estimate? 

Mr. SHetton. Of course this is only budgeted for 1 year. That is 
the only way we can budget it. 

Mr. Rooney. You would not expect Congress to outlay some such 
sums as these—$1,250,000, plus $325,000, plus $500,000, plus, plus, if 
it was not going to proceed for more than a year, would you? 


TELEVISION AND MOTION-PICTURE SHOWINGS 


Mr. SuHetton. Of course the basic concept of the ship involves many 
things beyond Cinerama. It involves television, exhibits, and 
Cinerama is merely one of the proposed attractions. 

Mr. Roonry. What would you do then—show regular moving 
pictures on it? 

Mr. SHetton. A number of other types of film showings could be 
conceivably substituted. This is merely an exhibition device. 

Mr. Roonry. What else would you substitute? 

Mr. SuHexton. Vistavision could be substituted; Cinemascope 
could be substituted; the Todd—AO process could be used with the 
same setup. 

Mr. Roonry. Cinemascope is what? 

Mr. SHetton. Cinemascope is wide screen film. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that owned exclusively by this company? 

Mr. SuHetton. It is licensed by everyone, so far as I know now; it 
is used by everyone in Hollywood with the possible exception of 
Paramount, I believe, which uses Vistavision. 

Mr. Roonry. Am I to understand it is, to all intents and purposes, 
part of the movie process today? 

Mr. SHELTON. Yes, practically all films are of this type. 

Mr. Rooney. So, when you say ‘“Cinemascope,”’ you are speaking 
of showing movies? 

Mr. SHELTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What else? What is that other technical term you 
used? 

Mr. Suetton. Todd—AO. That is another process similar to 
Cinerama, which has a curved screen effect like Cinerama. 

Mr. Roonry. Is that exclusively owned by that company or 
companies, or is that widespread? 

Mr. SuHetton. That is exclusively owned by the Todd—AO Co., 
which is, I believe, part of the American Optical Co. I think they 
have the exclusive rights. It has been used by Metro-Golden- Maver 
successfully, and “Oklahoma” was filmed with this process. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you expect you would have to pay to use 
that, or is that a part of the movie process and without charge, as 
you said, with regard to Cinemascope? 

Mr. SHEtTon. It is my personal opinion that any of these processes 
could be gotten for this purpose without charge. 

Mr. Rooney. You are not sure? 

Mr. SHetton. Well, I do not think we can ever be absolutely sure 
until the final agreement is made; but I have every reason to believe 
that these facilities would be made available to us for this purpose. 
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Mr. Roonry. Have you negotiated any of these things up to now? 

Mr. Suetron. I have discussed these alternatives with a number 
of people in the industry and it appears that it is possible. 

Mr. Rooney. You cannot go beyond that? 

Mr. SHeiton. No, sir. 


COMPARISON WITH LAND INSTALLATION COSTS 


Mr. Rooney. It is a pretty expensive theater to build, is it not, 
as compared with showing the Cinemascope and these other processes 
you mentioned in some kind of auditorium, or field, or something 
like that? 

Mr. Sueron. Sir, if it covered 30 places in a year, I believe it 
would cost a great deal more to build 30 exhibit places with these 
facilities. If you multiply the cost of each exhibit place by 30, I 
think it would be a great deal more than this. 

Mr. Rooney. In order to show movies you would not build a place 
of this cost, would you? 

Mr. Sueiron. You are doing much more than just showing movies; 
you are showing technological achievements of the country with 
exhibits. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought you had been doing that for the last couple 
of years. 

Mr. Sueitton. Well, we have, sir. But I believe the effect here is 
that this is a dramatic way of presenting this and reaching people 
that it is almost impossible to reach by a series of fairs which in the 
Near East and Far East, at least, are very difficult and very expensive 
to organize. 

Mr. Srrersert. I have just figured that 30 different installations 
of Cinerama at roughly $200,000 per installation, would be $6 million. 
It cost us between $200,000 and $300,000, I believe, in 2 of the 
installations we put up already. That is why we could not expand it. 
It is too expensive to do it for individual areas. 

Mr. Roonry. Where did you spend that money? 

Mr. Strerpert. That was in Damascus and Bangkok. 

Mr. Rooney. Taxpayers’ money? 

Mr. StTrREIBERT. Taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Rooney. $400,000? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. Bangkok was part of the $2.5 million 
that was appropriated for trade fair activities. 

Mr. Suevton. The cost of building the ordinary regular 35-milli- 
meter outdoor theater is roughly in the neighborhood of $100,000. 
That would mean, even if you just built 30 outdoor theaters, it would 
cost approximately $3 million. And then you would not have the 
advantage of the exhibits or television, or anything else. 

Mr. Rooney. Do we now find ourselves in a position where we are 
building theaters all over the world? 

Mr. SuHetton. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Then what are we saying? 

Mr. Strerpert. We found that Cinerama was extremely effective. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF CINERAMA 





Mr. Rooney. Effective in what sense—in drawing people? 


Mr. Srreisert. In drawing people and interesting them in the 
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American scene as depicted by these Cinerama films and drawing 
them to these exhibits, as well. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not possible that the juke box might draw as 
many people? 

Mr. Srrersert. I do not think so; no. 

Mr. Rooney. Or a helicopter? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No. I think this is unique. 

Mr. Rooney. I visited a trade fair where we found a jukebox 
drawing more than all of the other exhibits we had at the fair. 

Mr. SrrerBert. You did not have Cinerama there. 

Mr. Roonry. What about this operation through a private non- 
profit corporation? 

Mr. Wasupurn. The project would unquestionably have greater 
impact abroad if presented by the American people through such a 
nonprofit foundation, than it would if coming solely from the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Rooney. Well everybody will know, now that this is on this 
record, won’t they—every government in the world reads these 
hearings—that this is a Government-sponsored project? And that 
being so, why is it necessary to have a corporation. 

Mr. WasuBurn. It is somewhat different even though it is known, 
if a thing comes with the support and understanding and sponsorship 
of the people, rather than just from the Government. There would 
be no attempt to conceal the fact that this was a partnership under- 
taking between the American people and their Government. 


OPERATION EXPENSES OF PROPOSED CINERAMA PROJECT 


Mr. Rooney. This will have a crew of how many? 

Mr. Posner. 72. 

Mr. Rooney. And those 72 will be engaged 75 percent of the time 
while the ship is in port; is that right? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you compute to be the pay of the crew? 

Mr. Posner. An average of $20 per day for officers and men. 

Mr. Rooney. And in addition to that you would pay them what— 
subsistence? 

Mr. Posner. That is the total cost for salaries of the crew. 

Mr. Roonny. That would be what—about $1,500 per day while 
they are in port? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 


CINERAMA IN GREECE AND FRANCE 


Mr. Rooney. Has Cinerama been shown in Greece? 

Mr. SHELTON. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. France? ° 

Mr. SHeuron. Yes, sir. It is showing at a theater in Paris. Itisa 
regular commercial operation there. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you say it has done any good insofar as 
American interests in France are concerned? 

Mr. Suetton. I think that the Cinerama movie has unquestionably 
done good where it is shown. 

Mr. Rooney. I asked about France, Mr. Shelton. 
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Mr. Suetton. I think it has done good there. 

Mr. Rooney. You have a movie outfit in Greece, too; do you not? 
Mr. SHettron. We do not have a movie outfit; no, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not have an activity in Greece? 

Mr. SHettron. Oh, ves. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF MOVIE ACTIVITY IN GREECE 


Mr. Roonry. How much are you spending on that activity in 
Greece? 

Mr. Posner. The cost of the motion picture activity in Greece is 
$50,275 consisting of $23,000 for local production in that country and 
$27,275 of direct media support from Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. Then behind that you have the people in Greece in 
connection with the motion-picture program, do you? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. People who work in connection with it? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We do not seem to be doing so good in Greece, ac- 
cording to this morning’s radio, Mr. Shelton. I think they are having 
an election in a few days, and it appears we may very well not turn out 
so good in it. 


IMPORTATION OF RUSSIAN FILMS IN THE UNITED STATES 


At the outset, Mr. Streibert, you mentioned Russia’s exportation 
of 241 shorts into this country. 

Mr. StrREIBERT. Yes, sir, and newsreels. 

Mr. Rooney. Shorts and newsreels, over what period of time? 

Mr. Srrerpert. The first 9 months of 1955. 

Mr. Rooney. You also mentioned features. 

Mr. Srrersert. Ninety-four feature films. 


EXPORTATION OF UNITED STATES FILMS 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have any information as to the number of 
shorts and newsreels and feature pictures exported by the movie 
industry here in the United States during the first 9 months of 1955? 

Mr. StrrerBert. No; but it would exceed this substantially. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any way of getting those figures for us? 

Mr. Srreipert. We could request that information from the 
Motion Picture Association. They might have that available. If it 
is collected at any point, I think it would be there. 

Mr. Rooney. [| imagine the Government would have some record 
of that, would they not, Mr. Shelton? 

Mr. Suetton. I do not know of any place where the Government 
would have it. ; 

Mr. Srrersert. There is no restriction on the exportation of films 
that I know of; there is no licensing. 

Mr. Rooney. The Department of Commerce would not have it? 

Mr. Srrersert. They might. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you endeavor to get that for us? It might 
be interesting to see what the comparison is between these films that 
are imported and the American films that are exported. 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Fitms ExportTep BY THE AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


No films are exported by the American industry to the Soviet Union, Com- 
munist China, or Soviet satellites. However, during the first 9 months of 1955 
the American motion picture industry exported 181 feature motion pictures and 
249 short subjects to free world countries, as reported by the Motion Picture 
Association. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any overall questions on this Cinerama 
project at the moment? 

Mr. Maenuson. I just want to make an observation that | was 
flabbergasted at this proposal to provide this agency with its private 
navy. That is all. 

Mr. CLevenGceER. This is not the first naval enterprise. 

Mr. Rooney. No; it certainly is not. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. We had one of the famous couriers broadcasting 
that goes all around, and there was an attempt to enlarge this by 2 
or 3 more before they knew whether the first one would work, or not. 
So I am not surprised at this. 


DAILY COST OF CINERAMA PROJECT 


Mr. Rooney. It would appear that if instead of 275 days a vear, 
due to weather and many other reasons, performances were not held, 
that instead of your estimate of twice 2,000 a day, if it were just 

2,000 a day, for 200 days a year, the cost would be about $9 per 
person out there in the Far East. Are my mathematics correct? 

Mr. WasHpvrn. It is difficult to estimate the intangibles of the 
climate. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course it is. That is why I ask the question. 

Mr. Wasusurn. The figures could be right; yes, sir. I would like 
to make the point that if vou can reach effectively key individuals in 
these countries— 

Mr. Rooney. But this is not that kind of a project, is it? 

Mr. Wasusurn. No; but they would be effectively reached in the 
course of it. I recall the great success of this operation in Bangkok 
in which the whole official government group of Cambodia, including 
the King, came over to Thailand, and were greatly impressed with 
the performance of Cinerama that they saw there. 


NEUTRALITY OF CAMBODIAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Rooney. What has been going on in the last few days with 
regard to the head of the Cambodia Government? Are you familiar 
with that? 

Mr. WasusBurn. No; I am not. 

Mr. Rooney. Has he not turned away from us? 

Mr. WasHBuRN. I was not aware of that, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you familiar with that, Mr. Streibert? It seems 
to me that I heard on the radio] an evening or so ago that the 
head of the Cambodian Government was, to use the ve rnacular, going 
sour on the West. 

Mr. Srrersert. I think the former King is resuming his position 
as King and has proclaimed a position of neutrality. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Srrersert. I have no direct information from our mission 
there as to just what that means. 
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Mr. Rooney. Did you get the King of Cambodia to see Cinerama? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And after having seen Cinerama, free of charge, he 
is now going to become a neutralist. That is merely an observation. 
You needn’t answer it. 


ANTICIPATED AVERAGE COST PER SPECTATOR OF CINERAMA PROJECT 


Mr. SrrerBert. | would like to correct an error in the figures here 
which has entered into the cost per person. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us take 2,000 persons for 200 days. That is 
400,000. Is that right? 

Mr. Posner. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. We divide that into $3,790,500. 

Mr. StrerIsert. No, sir. That is incorrect. That is not the cost 
of operating for that number of days. 

Mr. Rooney. This is the total cost of this operation? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. We are speaking of the next year. For the next year 
we would have outlayed $3,790,500 if we were to go into this project. 

I would divide $400,000 into $3,790,500, and I get a figure which 
shows about $9 a person. 

Mr. Streizert. Then you would assume that the $2 million which 
it cost for conversion and activation and adaption would be com- 
pletely expended at the end of the year, which is not the case. 

Mr. Rooney. That might be the case. 

Mr. Srrerpert. | have not finished, sir. 

I would not say we could forecast now how long a period this would 
extend over, but I think if you amortized a third of that cost for the 
first year it would be a fair estimate. 


OPERATION OF THE “‘COURIER’”’ 


Mr. Roonry. We had a ship justified here which was to be a 
floating transmitter, going to travel all around the world. 

Mr. Srrerpert. This? 

Mr. Roonsry. No, the Courier. 

Mr. Strerpert. Not by me. 

Mr. Rooney. How long have you been Director of this Agency? 

Mr. Streisert. Since August of 1953, and that ship was commis- 
sioned a year earlier. 

Mr. Rooney. That has been in the one place, has it not, all that 
time? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, it has. 

Mr. Rooney. It was found that her technical facilities were not 
adequate and it became necessary to build a land station there on the 
island of Rhodes, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Strerpert. It is fully adequate for the ship. I don’t wish to 
defend the ship because I inherited it and I advocated against building 
another. I find something on our hands here that we are trying to 
make the best use of that we can. 

Mr. Rooney. Was it not necessary to build a receiving station up 
on the hill from the ship on the island of Rhodes? 

Mr. Srreipert. It was not necessary, in that reception could be 
accomplished well on a ship for that kind of installation, but if it was 
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to remain stationary a land receiving facility would obviously be of 
more utility than any receiving station that could be built on a ship, 
because of the space required. 

Mr. Rooney. You at the present time run a receiving station up 
on the hill and it is manned by your employees, and you have equip- 
ment there. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. SrreEIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And at the same time the ship, which has a crew of 
how many? 

Mr. SrREIBERT. 112 Americans; and 5 locals. 

Mr. Rooney. They have been on the payroll all this time on that 
ship. Is that right? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the daily payroll? 

Mr. Srreisert. | don’t know. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you furnish that for the record at this point, 
please? 

Mr. SrTREIBERT. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Daily payroll, U.S. Coast Guard * 
U. S. Coast Guard crew (9 officers, 101 enlisted me 

payroll, military salaries, subsistence and 

mustering-out pay, and other salary costs 
USIA staff (8 Americans, 6 locals): Average daily 

salaries and American living and quarters allowance 


Total average daily payroll. 
PORTS TO BE VISITED BY CINERAMA CARRIER 


Mr. Roonry. Where are these major ports that the carrier would 
visit for a week or more? 

Mr. WASHBURN. They are listed country by country right here, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you read them off into the record, please? 

Mr. WasHpurN. Two in Spanish Morocco, 5 in Algeria, 3 in Tun- 
isia, 1 in Libya, 6 in Greece, 3 in Turkey, 1 in Cyprus, 2 in Egypt, 1 in 


>» 


Israel, 1 in Lebanon, 3 in Saudi Arabia, 1 in Aden, 1 in Iraq, 1 in 


Kuwait, 1 in Bahrein, 3 in Iran, 1 in West Pakistan, 7 in India, 2 in 
Ceylon, 1 in East Pakistan, 1 in eee 1 in Thailand, 4 in Malaya, 
6 in Indonesia, 1 in Vietnam, 7 in the Philippines, 1 in Hong Kong, 2 in 
Taiwan, 1 in South Korean, 7 in Kyushu, 2 in Shikoku, 21 in Honshu, 
and 4 in Hokkaido. 

Mr. SrrersErT. This material on ports may be confidential. The 
Navy has pointed out that it involves the depths of these ports and 
the requirements for this type of ship. I may have to merely name 
the countries and total number of ports. I am not sure. 

Mr. Rooney. We didn’t have the ports named; did we, Mr 
Washburn? 

Suppose you insert a list of the ports at which vou will exhibit. 
You can clear that with them. 

Mr. Srrersert. All right 
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Mr. Wasuspurn. May we have an opportunity to check with the 
Chief of Naval Operations office on that first, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. It is all right with us. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Ports VISITED IN Frrst YEAR 
The following list of 35 ports is a tentative indication of those which the carrier 
could visit in the first year of operation. A firm itinerary would be worked out 


with the American Heritage Foundation or other sponsoring organization. 


COUNTRY AND PORT 


French Morocco: Casablanca India—Continued 
Algeria: Madras 
Algiers Mormugao 
Oran Visakhapatram 
Philippville Kast Pakistan: Chittagong 
Tunisia: Tunis Ceylon: Colombo 
Libya: Tripoli Burma: Rangoon 
Egypt: Thailand: Bangkok 
Alexandria Vietnam: Saigon 
Suez Malay: 
Lebanon: Beirut Singapore (HM Naval Base) 
Turkey: Istanbul Penang 
Greece: Piraeus Indonesia: 
Iraq: Basrah Djakarta 
Iran: Abadan Surabaya 
West Pakistan: Karachi Philippines: Manila 
India: Hong Kong: Hong Kong 
Bombay South Korea: Pusan 
Caleutta Japan (Honshu): 
Cochin Kobe 
Kandla Yokohoma 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Now with regard to this motion-picture service, it would appear 
that you want to add how many people, 22 to the payroll here in this 
country? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. You will discontinue 1 American and 4 locals over- 
seas? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Mr. Roonry. What about this requested $59,868 increase in travel 
which would bring the travel from $44,601 as of last June 30 to 
$117,700 in the coming year? 

Mr. Posner. Sir, that will provide for 319 trips by domestic em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Rooney. Washington people? 

Mr. Posnur. Yes, sir; from Washington to New York, 274 trips. 
Other travel in the United States, 45 trips; travel outside the United 
States, 34 trips. The total travel estimate in fiscal year 1957 is 
$117,700. 

That represents an increase of $59,868 over fiscal year 1956. That 
increase is for 72 additional trips by domestic employees and 11 trips 
by domestic employees outside the United States. 


s 
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Mr. Rooney. These trips would include negotiations with manu- 

acturers of equipment and such things? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. I thought the company selling equipment to the Gov- 
ernment usually came to Washington instead of the other w ay around. 
| imagine I was mistaken. 

Mr. SHetton. This really involves two principal increases, the in- 
creased production of documentaries in the United States, which in- 
volves travel of project officers, and in connection with trips where 
there are certain technical, highly specialized equipment we have, it 
has to be worked out with company engineers. 

We can send one man out and work with the entire staff of the com- 
pany to design the equipment and get it to our exact requirements. 

Mr. Roonry. This requested travel would also enable you to attend 
international film festivals? 

Mr. SHetron. It would enable the delegate of the United States 
Government to attend the international film festival, yes. 

Mr. Rooney. All the American companies are represented at those 
festivals; are they not? 

Mr. SHe.tron. The American motion-picture companies; ves, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you attended any up to now? 

Mr. SHetton. I-have never been to one. 

Mr. Rooney. Has anybody in the Motion Picture Division been 
to one? 

Mr. SHELTON. Yes, sir; my predecessor went to one. 


DOMESTIC FILM ACQUISITION AND PRODUCTION 


” 


Mr. Rooney. Next is ‘‘Domestic film acquisition and production, 
a request in the amount of $1,920,695 as compared with an appropria- 
tion last June 30 of $869,336. What about that? 

Mr. StrReiIBERT. The major portion of the increase of $1,900,000 
is for an increased program on documentaries. 

The estimate for documentaries is detailed on page 176, a total of 
some $2 million. 

These show the major projects previously discussed, American 
Capitalism, Atoms for Peace, Inspection and Disarmament, as well 
as Anti-Communism, and a substantial amount for films showing the 
institutions and life in the United States as related to our objectives. 

Mr. Rooney. What is this item entitled “Kingfish project”? Has 
that anything to do with Amos and Andy? 

Mr. StreIBERT. No, sir. That is a special project. 

Mr. Rooney. What is it? 

Mr. Srreispert. May I go off the record? 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. What about feature films in the past year? What 
have you done in that regard? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We don’t produce feature films normally. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you produced any feature films in the past 
year? 

Mr. SuHetton. No, sir; no features. 

Mr. Roonry. What have you done with regard to film production 
in the past year? 
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Mr. Suevron. May I go off the record for the foreign portion? 

Mr. Rooney. Let us have those that may be on the record first, 
and then at the appropriate point you advise us you wish to go off 
the record. 

Mr. SuHetron. Yes, sir. 

We have produced this year President Eisenhower’s press con- 
ferences, six of them; a film on Prime Minister U Nu’s visit to the 
United States; the visit of the Prime Minister of Thailand to the 
United States; a film on the Family of Man exhibit; 2 films on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 1 on the subject of a progress report 
on the peaceful uses of atomic energy and the other dealing with 
international cooperation aspects. We have produced a film on 
the tour taken by Dong Kingman, the Chinese artist who went around 
the world and made various drawings in various countries of the world. 

We have done a film on the American Economy, or are in the 
process of doing that. 

We have a film explaining the American system of government which 
has been worked on. 

We finished a film on Aerial Inspection, a film on Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and a film on the visit of the President of Uruguay, and a film on 
SEATO. 

Now if I may go off the record for these foreign production items. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


Fripay, Fesruary 17, 1956. 


Mr. Rooney. We shall resume the hearing, gentlemen. 


Mr. Shelton, will you continue with your off-the-record discussion? 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


PRODUCTION OF DOCUMENTARY FILMS 


Mr. Rooney. I think we should have some details with regard to 
this matter of domestic film acquisition and production in the amount 
of $3,042,023 since the justifications contain but 2 pages of this, 
which includes a requested increase of $1,920,695. 

Mr. Srrersert. Detail on documentaries, which is $2.8 million of 
the increase is set forth on page 176. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert that page at this point in the record. 
It is a very brief bit of information with regard to such a large amount 
of money. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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The 1957 estimate for production of documentaries is based on the following 
projects: 


Atoms for Peace Campaign - __ $276. 700 
6 films: 3 color and 3 black and white on United States progre ss 
on various aspects on peaceful applications of atomic energy 
United States Economy - -_- cee ele = 300, 000 
6 documentaries on the American economy. 
Perspectives on Ame rica a 000 
i long and 3 short document: iry films for labo. audi- 
ences_....- ; ... $198, 000 
4 featurettes on perspective on America treating such 
aspeets as farming in the United States, small busi- 
ness enterprise, American education, health, and 
PelgiON =... sens : 300, 000 
Documentary film on United States a in 
international Olympic games ; 000 
3 films emphasizing cultural achievements of America 76, 000 
Geophysical Year__ aa 230, 000 
4 films on space rese arch 3 black and white and 1 in 
color) ____. ; ee od : 170. 000 
3 films on United States medicine for peace - 10, DOO 
Inspection and disarmament - - -- - : : 160, 000 
2 films on inspection aspects _ - woe 0, 000 
4 films on disarmament aspects_- Shae 000 
Anti-Communist = 
8 cartoon films e xposing ‘Red imperialism 
4 films, black and white, exposing Red imperialism ‘ 
Film in support of NATO ; 10, 000 


Total 


Mr. Rooney. What is eile alleged necessity for all this? 
Mr. SrrerIBERT. These are films, as noted on the detail, in mapper! 


of the basic projects which our policy is advancing—the p resident’s 
inspection plan, Atoms for Peace campaign, anticommunism. These 
fit in as well with our American capitalism and a substantial proporti ion 
is on institutions and the operation of our system in the U nite d States. 

One is a film for labor organization, farm, health, religion, and 
forth. 

Mr. Rooney. If vou are referring to the same page already inserted 
in the record, and which I have pointed out does not contain too much 
information with regard to an amount such as this, I see the following: 

Six documentaries on the American economy, $300,000. As I sit 
here I don’t know, if I felt vou should have 6 documentaries, but what 
the amount should be perhaps $150,000, or maybe 5 documentaries 
would do. 

Mr. STREIBERT. Thatistrue. We figure that these would be a total 
of about 21 reels, at an average cost of $14,000 a reel. 

It is customary, when you make a series, to make six. It could be 
5, it could be 7, and we want to have a number of films on the func- 
tioning of American capitalism, which is a very difficult thing to do 
and a very necessary thing, we feel. 

Mr. Rooney. What plans do you have in this regard when you 

sav 6 for $300,000? 

Mr. SrrerBert. We have people now working on continuity and 
planning such films. We are getting the script on the first one written. 

Mr. Suetton. That is right. 

Mr. Streipert. As I say, this never before has been done, and 
is part of our overall general project for promoting American capitalism 


74591 
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and how it works over the world, with exhibits, pamphlets, printed 
material, and naturally, motion pictures are an important element in 
all these projects. 

Mr. Roonry. Might it be well to try it with one and see what 
there is to it, whether or not it is worthwhile, rather than to start 
off with six appropriationwise? 

Mr. Srreisert. That is the way we actually would administer the 
funds. 

Mr. Rooney. If you had the money. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Provided you grant the money. 

Mr. Rooney. What sort of films would this long and three short 
documentaries for labor audiences be? 

Mr. SHeiton. This is to try to explain the relationship of labor 
and management in the United States and how these two groups 
working together have been so successful in building up this great 
American economic system. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything new about this, or has this been 
part of the program for some time? 

Mr. Sueron. I think we have always tried to explain this as best 
we could. This is something which is very much misunderstood, 
and not understood overseas by audiences. It is merely an intensifi- 
cation of a program to try to bring about a better understanding 
overseas of how our entire American system works. 


FILM LIBRARY 


Mr. Roonry. Do we have any such films in the library at the 
present time? 

Mr. SuHeuron. There are films in the library; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. On this subject? 

Mr. SHELTON. It is difficult to answer that. 

Mr. Rooney. I know there are films in the library, but I am trying 
to find out if there are these kinds of films in the library. 

Mr. Suetron. It is difficult, Mr. Chairman, to answer that question 
specifically because there are so many phases of this labor-management 
relationship which can and need to be dealt with. We have dealt with 
some of these aspects, and these would deal with others and try to 
round out this entire picture. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a list of the films in your library at the 
present time? 

Mr. SHELTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have it handy? 

Mr. SHELTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this list at this point in the record. 

Mr. SHEtton. Part of the list is confidential, Mr, Chairman. Most 
of it is not. The confidential portions are marked. 

Mr. Rooney. Your first page of the list is numbered 89. Why do 
you start with that number? 

Mr. Suetron. Eighty-nine? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, 89, 90, 87. Is that the number of films on a 
page, perhaps? 

Mr. SHELTON. Yes, sir. That is the number under the specific 
titles. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you see 89 at the bottom right-hand corner? 
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Mr. SHELTON. Yes, sir, it is the number of films on each page 

Mr. Roonry. Then in addition to that there is the number 1 on 
the page to which I refer. 

Would vou please look at that page? 

Mr. SHELTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What on that page is classified? 

Mr. SHettron. Nothing on this page. 

Mr. Roonry. Page 2? 

Mr. SHeiton. Nothing on page 2. 

Mr. Rooney. Page 3? 

Mr. SHetton. Nothing on page 3. 

Mr. Roonry. Page 4? 

Mr. SHeiton. Nothing on page 4. 

Mr. Roonry. Page 5? 

Mr. SHetton. Nothing. 

Mr. Roongsy. We are now down to acquired films, page 1. Any- 
thing classified on that page? 

Mr. SHELTON. Nothing classified on that. 

Mr. Roonry. Page 2? Films in languages, beginning with Child- 
ren’s Village? 

Mr. SHELTON. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The Kingman film is not a classified film? 

Mr. SHELTON. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Page 3? We begin with Freezing Fruits and 
Vegetables. 

Mr. SHELTON. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I see you still have the Fulton Fish Market there. 
Page 4, beginng with Kill the Louse. 

Mr. SuHetton. Nothing there. 

Mr. Rooney. The next one begins Of Pups and Puzzles. Any- 
thing on that page? 

Mr. SHEttToN. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. The next one begins with Right of Way. Anything 
on that page? 

Mr. SHetton. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The next one begins Turning Work Held on a 
Fixture. 

Mr. SHetton. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. So in this list you have handed me we find none 
classified. Then there is another sheet. Are these the only ones 
vou stated should be on the record? 

Mr. SuHetton. Yes, sir. I thought they were stapled together, sir. 
That was the reason for the confusion. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you give up on the Washing of the Elephants, « 
is that in here? 

Mr. SHetton. That is unfamiliar to me, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought we discussed it here last year as well : 
the Cleaning of Windows in the Empire State Building. 

Mr. Suetton. I don’t recall it. 


LIST OF FILMS IN LIBRARY AS OF FEBRUARY 1, 1956 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert at this point in the record the list 
of those films which are unclassified and which you say now comprise 
your library. Is that correct? 
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Mr. SHELTON. Yes, sir. 


(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Unirep States INFORMATION AGENCY Fim LIST 


Attached is a list of films in the program as of February 1, 1956. 


Pictures 


released during fiscal year 1956 are marked with an asterisk. 
This list does not include overseas productions except such unclassified films 


as are in general program distribution. 


FILMS IN LANGUAGES 


ORIGINAL PRODUCTIONS 


Afghanistan at the U. N. 
Afghanistan Students Visit 
States of America 
Agricultural College 
*Along the Railway Tracks of Europe 
America Hails Israel’s Philharmonic 
American Aid to Arab Refugees 
American Farm School 
American Newsboy 
American Students 
Ancient Curse, The 
And Now Miguel 
Anthrax 
Apprentice Training 
Arab Student Convention 
Army is a School, The 
*Around This Table 
*Arts of Japan 
*As the Young Ones Speak 
As the City Sleeps 
*Atom in the Service of Humanity 
Atomie Power for Peace (President 
Eisenhower’s December 8, 1953 U. N. 
speech) 
Atoms for the Benefit of Mankind 
Atoms for Peace Series: 
I. Introducing the Atom 
II. Medicine 
III. Agriculture, Industry and Power 
Awakening, The 
Azerbeijan Day 
Battle in the Tarai 
Belgian Troops in Korea 
Bennington College 
*Blessings of Atomic Energy 
Blue Ribbon 
Bolivar Statue 
Boston Marathon 
Bottle of Milk 
Boy Scout Jamboree, 1953 
Budding and Grafting 
*Building Together 
Burma at the U. N. 
Burmese Educational Mission 
Businessmen’s Service Club 
Cape Cod Coast Guardsman 
Caracas—Resolution and Reality 
Children’s International Summer Village 
Clean Water 
Clean Water Makes Good Health 
Cleveland Friendship Caravan 


United 


Combite 

Community Recreation 

Conference on Iran 

Constitution Fair 

Construction of a Sanitary Pit Privy 

Corn 

Coronation of King Faisal of Iraq 

Craftsmen for Greece 

Creative Art in Rural America 

Damascus 

Dance to Freedom 

Day to Remember, A 

Demonstration Farm 

Design for Growing 

Diary of Three Sailors 

Don’t Die of Tuberculosis 

Dwight D. Eisenhower Becomes 34th 
President of the Wnited~ States of 
America 

Dysentry 

Easter in the United States 

Edith Sampson, U. N. Delegate 

Egypt at the U. N. 

Etawah Story, The 

Ethiopia and the Free World 

Ethiopia at the U. N. 

Exchange of Persons and Ideas 

Fair Chance, A 

Falcon Dam Inauguration 

*Faleon Dam Proves Itself 

Federation of Ethiopia and Eritrea 

*Family of Man 

Fight Against Malaria 

Fight for Food 

Fishing for Food 

Flood, The 

*Fountain and the Apple Tree 

Free China’s Fighting Men 

Free University, A 

Friends in Uniform 

Friend of the Worker 

Friendship Flight 

Frontier, The (Die Grenze) 

Funeral of the Late Shah 

General Eisenhower 

Greece at the U. N. 

Greek Fighting Man 

Greek Troops in Korea 

Guatemala Fights for Freedom 

Hankash 

Happy Journey 


Hs 
Hs 
He 
He 


He 
He 
He 
Hi 
Hi 
Hi 
He 


*H 


Im 
Im 
*h 
Im 
Im 
Inc 
Inc 
Inc 


Int 


Int 
In\ 
Ira 
Ira 


Ita 
Jay 
Jay 
Jet 
Jul 
Ka 
Ki 
Ki 


Ko 
Lal 
Lat 
Lel 


Lif 
Lif 
L( 
Ma 
Ma 


Me 





Hashim Ali Learns a Lesson Men of the Forest 
Haven, The Mexican Battle Flags 
Head of the House Mission of Friendship 
Helping Teachers to Understand Chil- Modern Turkish Army 
dren. My Latvia 
Herald Tribune Youth Forum of 1953 Namru Story 
Heron Who Liked Crabmeat National Anthem of Thailand 
Heritage of King Mongkut National Folk Festival 
Hidden Truth, The Near Fast Foundation 
Highland Woodcarver Near Horizon 
Historie Visit, An Neighborhood House 
Hoja Series No. I: Netherlands Troops in Korea 
Hoja and the Woodcutter New Libya, The 
Hoja Shares His Yogurt News Magazine: 
Hoja and The Camel’s Head No. 26 
Hoja Takes a Wife No. ‘ 
Hoja Tries to Please All No. ‘ 
Hoja’s Strange Ways No. 2 
The Donkey’s Barley Ration No. ¢ 
Who Shall Feed the Donkey No. ¢ 
*Hoja Series No. IT: No. 
The Hoja’s Vigil No. 
Ruined By His Wife No. 
Inshallah No. 
The Hoja Fools Them All No. 
The Hoja Betrayed No. 3 
The Lost Treasure No. 39 
A Lesson From the Hoja No. 40 
The Hoja and the Thief No. 41 
Iam a Truck No. 42 
Impressionable Years, The No. 43 
Impressions of Greece No. 44 
*Impressions of Japan No. 45 
Improvement of Cereal Grains No. 46 
Improvement of Livestock—Cattle No. 47 
Independence for Korea No. 48 
India Plows Deeper ¢ No. 49 
Indian Art in the United States of No. 52 
America No. 53 
International Grasslands Congress, No. 54 
United States of America (1952) No. 55 
International Ice Patrol No. 56 
Invitation, The No. 66 
Iran at the U. N. 1952 Royal Visit to the United States 
Iranian Skies (Queen Juliana of the Netherlands) 
Istanbul Nixon Visits Iran 
Italian-American Sports Personalities Nutrition 
Japan Joins the Free Nations Old German Christmas Play, An 
Japanese Farmers Visit California Olympic Games of 1952 
Jets Over Turkey Only the Beginning 
Junior Chamber of Commerce Open Road, The 
Kayakum Open House for Rural Youth Leaders 
King of Iraq and National Anthem (Burmese Edition) 
King of Iraq Makes Royal Tour of the Open House for Rural Youth Leaders 
U.S. (Indonesian Edition) 
Korea, Story, The Orphans in Korea (Operation Mascot) 
Labor Our Brethren—the Refugees 
Latakia *Our Ethiopian Friends in Korea 
Lebanon at the U. N. Our Road Program 
Let Us Live Our Times, No. 1 
Life for the Land Our Times, No. 
Life of President Eisenhower Our Times, No. 
L’Ora del Sud Our Times, No. 
Magic Streetear, The Our Times, No. 
Malaria Our Times, No. 
Man Learns to Farm Our Times, No. 
Men at the Crossroads Our Times, No. 
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Our Times, No. 9 
Our Times, No. 10 
Our Times, No. 11 
*Our Times, No. 12 
*Qur Times, No. 13 
*Our Times, No. 14 
*Our Times, No. 15 
*Our Times, No. 16 
*Our Times, No. 17 
*Out Times, No. 18 
Out of the Darkness 
*Paintings of the New World 
Pakistan at the U. N. 
Pan American Conferences 
Pan American Games 
Partnership for Peace (Dulles’ speech) 
Path to Peace (Eisenhower speech of 
April 16, 1953) 
Peace Comes to the Village 
Peanuts, A Valuable Crop 
People Win Through, The 
Peoples of Iran Series: 
The North of Iran 
Teheran 
From the Land of the Medes to the 
Capital of Safavieh 
From the Edge of the Desert to the 
Land of the Achaemenian King 
of Kings 
The Land of Black Gold 
Poles are Stubborn People 
Philippine Rehabilitation 
Philippine Troops in Korea 
Pilgrimage to Mecca 
Plan for Peace 
Planning for Plenty 
Planting a Nursery 
Planting an Orchard 
Portrait of an American Family 
President Auriol Visits the United States 
of America 
President Elect of the Fifth United 
Nations General Assembly 
President Magloire of Haiti Visits the 
United States 
President Tubman Visits the United 
States 
Presidential Elections, United States of 
America 
Presidential Noninations, United States 
of America 
Prime Minister of Iran Visits the United 
States 
Prime Minister Kotelawals Visits the 
United States 
Prime Minister of the Gold Coast Visits 
Liberia 
*Prime Minister Pibulsonggram Visits 
the United States of America 
*Prime Minister Nu Visits the United 
States of America 
Problems of a Small Community 
Rehabilitation of the Blind 
Report from Korea 
Rescue Squad 
Richmond, Calif., 
America 


United States of 


River Valley Projects 
Road of a Hundred Days 
Rosary of the Missions 
Rural High School 
Rural Women 
Sadiye—Story of a Village Midwife 
Scenes from American History: 
I—New World 
II—To Freedom 
III—A Nation Sets Its Course 
1V—Coast to Coast 
*Secretary Dulles’ speech of August 26, 
1955 (English only) 
School of the Ozarks 
Shah Visits Shiraz 
Shrimp Fisherman 
Smalltown Editor 
Soldiers of Freedom 
Sponge Fishermen 
Spraying an Orchard 
Steamship United States 
Summer School for Teachers 
*Symphony of the Air 
Syria at the U. N. 
Syrian and Lebanese Federation Holds 
Convention 
Thailand at the U. N. 
Thailand, Land of Athletes 
Thailand Troops in Korea 
There’s Music in the Town 
They Need Not Die 
This is Democracy 
This is Our Land 
Thunder Birds in Chile 
Tom Schuler—Cobbler Statesman 
Toward Tomorrow 
Trachoma 
Training of Men, The 
Transatlantic 
Tuberculosis is Curable 
Turkey at the U. N. 
Turkish Commandos 
Turkish Troops in Korea 
Tuskegee Institute Welcomes 
Coast Visitor 
Unionism Arrives in Honduras 
Union Local 
U. N. Kindergarten 
University Art Program 
Unpleasant Subject, An 
United States Tour of Prime Minister 
of Afghanistan 
United States Vice President Nixon— 
Ambassador of Friendship 
Valley of the Weavers 
Versatile Soybean 
Vice President Nixon’s Good Will Tour 
Victory in the Tarai 
Village and the Road 
Village and the School 
Village and the Technician 
Village Action 
Village Institute 
Visit of Emperor Haile Selassie to United 
States 
Visit of Prime Minister of Pakistan 
Visiting Good Neighbors 


Gold 
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Voice of a Choir 

Water Control 

Water for Thirsty Land 

Way of Living 

West African Students Visit American 
Colleges 

We Build a Town 

Wheat for Libya 

Wheat to Pakistan 

Without Fear 

White Stallions of Vienna 

Why Infants Die (Infant Care) 

Women in Elections 

*Work Inspection 

Workers for Peace 

World Assembly of Youth 

World Assembly of Youth Tours 

World Series, Nicaragua, 1950 

Years of Change 

Yesterday’s Farmers—Today’s 
owners 

Young Trade Union Member, A 

Youth in Africa 


Land- 


Youth Talks It Over: 
Burmese Student 
Egyptian Student 
Indian Student 
Indonesian Student 
Iranian Student 
Pakistan Student 

*Yukawa Story, The 

President Eisenhower's 

ence: 
No.1 
No. § 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
*No. 8 
*No. 9 
*No. 10 
*No. 11 
*No. 12 


Press Confer- 


Due wh 


~J 


ACQUIRED FILMS 


A Is For Atom 
ABC of the Diesel Engine, The 
Abraham Lincoln, A Background Study 
Accent on Courage 
Acres of Gold 
Acrobatic Aces 
Adult Education 
Advanced Baseball Technique 
Advantages of AC Welding 
Adventure in Sardinia 
Adventures of a Jnior Raindrop 
Afghanistan—A Progressive Country 
Age of Precision 
Alaska—America’s Frontier 
Alaska’s Silver Millions 
All Around Arkansas 
Aluminum 
America the Beautiful 
American Cowboy, The 
American Road 
American Saddle Horses 
And So They Live 
Angry Boy 
Animals of the Zoo 
Another to Conquer 
Apache Indian, The 
Appian Way, The 
Are Welding of Aluminum 
Architecture West 
Archives, The 
Art Discovers America 
Artificial Insemination of Cattle 
*Artur Rubenstein: 
No. 101 
No. 102 

Arturo Toscanini 
Assembling and Riveting—Blind Rivet- 

ing 
Assembling in a Jig—Drilling and Rivet- 

ing 
Atom and Agriculture, The 


and Biological Science, The 

Atom and Industry, The 

Atom and The Doctor, The 

Audiovisual Aids to Learning 

Automobile Maintenance 
tion 

Automobile Operation— 

Autumn on the Farm 

Bacillar White Diarrhea 

Bacteria 

Basketball Techniques 

Basketeers 

Battling Brucellosis 

Bees A Buzzing 

Belo Horizonte 

Better Eating 

Better Farming— More Milk 

Beyond the Line of Duty 

Black Scourge 

Blow Pipes 

Body Defenses Against Disease 

Books and People—The Wealth Within 

Border Without Bayonets 

Boring to Close Tolerances (Machine 
Shop) 

Boy and His Cow, A 

Boy in Court, A 

Brazil 

Brazing Flanges With Spelter (Copper- 
smithing) 

Breakthrough 

Breast Cancer: The Problem of Early 
Diagnosis 

Breast Self-Examination 

Bridge, The 

Bridging the Golden Gate 

Brotherhood of Man 

Brush Techniques 

Bull’s Eye for Farmer Pietersen 

Cadet Cagers 


Atom 


Introduc- 


Know Your Car 
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Cajuns of the Teche 

*California Junior Symphony 

Camping Together 

Cancer Education 

Cancer Research 

Care of Pets 

Cataract Surgery 

Cattle and the Corn Belt 

Cavalcade of Sports 

Changing Cotton Land 

Chemical Weed Control 

Chemistry of Fire 

Chicken Little 

Children’s Village 

Choose to Live 

City Out of Darkness 

City Sings, A 

City Within a City 

Classification and Technique 
moval of Impacted Teeth 

Clean Waters 

Cleanliness Brings Health 

Clear Track Ahead 

Cleveland, U.S. A. 

Clouds 

Clouds in the Sky 

Colleges 

Colleges for Americans 

Colombia, Crossroads of the 

Colombia Troops in Korea 

Commutation of DC Machines 

Control of Worms in Hogs 

Coolidge Quartet 

Corinth Canal 

Corn Farmer 

Costa Rica in Central America 

Cotton 

Country Editor 

Country Store 

Cuban Tobacco 

Cutter Sharpening 

Cutting an External 
Thread 

Cutting Teeth on a Worm Gear 

Cutting Threads With Taps and Dies 

Date With West Virginia 

Death to Weeds 

Defense Against Invasion 

Democracy’s Diary 

Development of Communication 

Dia de Carrasquel 

Diagnostic Procedure 

Diesel Motors 

Diesel, the Modern Power 

Digestion of Foods 

Diseases of the Esophagus 

Doctor for Ardaknos 

Dong Kingman 

Drill Press 

Drilling and Tapping Cast Steel 

Dryland Farming 

Education for Peace 

Electrodynamics 

Electronics at Work 

Elemental Irrigation 

Emanuel Feuermann 

Employing Blind Workers in Industry 


of 


Americas 


National Fine 


Employing Disabled Workers in Indus- 
try 

Erosion 

Escape to Freedom 

Eskimo Sea Hunters 

Europe Looks Ahead 

Everyman’s Empire 

Excursions in Science: 

No. 6 
No. 7 

Extra Feeding Pays 

Extraordinary Adventure of a Quart 
of Milk, The 

Eyes, The 

Eyes and Their Care, The 

Eyes for Tomorrow 

Farm Work—Equipment Maintenance 

Farmer Does the Job, The 

Farmers of the Future 

‘armstead Sanitation 

Fashion Favorite 

FBI Front 

Feeding Dried Grass for Milk 

Feeding Farm Animals 

Finish Forming by Hand (Sheet Metal 
Work) 

First Aid 

First Steps 

Five-C Clubs of Cuba 

Flight Plan for Freedom 

Flowers at Work 

For Today and Tomorrow 

Foreign Sports in the United States 

Forests Forever 

Forgotten Victory 

Fork Truck, The 

Formosa Story 

Forty Boys and a Song 

Foundry Work—Bench Molding— Mak- 
ing a Simple Core 

Four-H Club, The 

Franklin Watkins 

Free Horizons 

Free Reading for All 

Freezing Fruits and Vegetables 

From Small Beginnings 

Fulton Fish Market 

Future of the Sea 

Garden in the City 

Golden Grapefruit, The 

Good Skates 

Grand Canyon 

Grandma Moses 

Grant Wood 

Grass Drier Development 

Greek Royalty Visits the United States 
of America 

Green Lantern 

Green Mountain Land 

Greener Pastures 

Grey Squirrel 

Grinding Carbide Tools 

Growing Americans 

Growing Years, The 

Guardian Angel 

Guardians of Plenty 

Guardians of the City 
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Gymnastics 
Hand Soldering (Machine Shop Work) 
Handicraft Town 
Hare and the Tortoise, The 
Harnessed Lightning 
Heart and Circulation, The 
Heart of the Inca Empire 
Heat Treatment of Steel 
of Hardening 
Help Wanted 
Henry’s Story 
Heritage We Guard, A 
Hidden Power 
High Plain 
Highway to Production 
Highways North 
Historie Virginia 
Hobbing a Spur Gear (Machine Shop) 
Home on the Range 
Home Place 
Home Preservation of Basic Foods 
Home We Love, The 
Honduras 
Honey Bee, The 
Hookworm 
Hopi Indian, The 
Hopi Indian Arts and Crafts 
House Building 
How Disease Travels 
How to Braze Aluminum 
How to Weld Aluminum: 
Are Welding 
tesistance Welding 
Torch Welding 
How We Elect Our Representatives 
How Young America Paints 
Human Body 
Husky Parade 
Hvpodermie Syringes and Needles 
I Went Back 
IBEC System of Low Cost Housing 
Iceland on the Prairies 
Ideas at Work 
Immortal Greece 
Immunization 
Importance of Goals 
Inch by Inch 
Industrial Lakeport 
Infant Care and Feeding 
Infant Larynx, The 
Insect Enemies 
Insects as Carriers of Disease 
Inside Baseball 
Inside Story, The 
Inter-American Cooperation 
Introduction to Die Casting 
Invisible Link, The 
Island of Faith 
It’s the Maine Sardine 
*Jascha Heifetz: 
No. 103 
No. 104 
Jefferson: The Architect 
Jose Iturbi: 
Reel 1 
Reel 2 
Jungle That Was, The (Le Niger) 


Elements 


Junior Achievement 


Kill the Louse 

Know for Sure 

Korean Farm Life 

Lake Carrier 

Landing at Genoa 

Land Must Eat, The 

Laving Out and Installing Main 
Wavy 

Laying Out Small Castings 

Leaders for Tomorrow 

Leadership Through Research 

Learn to Swim 

Learning to Swim 

Le ‘‘Liberte”’ 

Let’s Be Childish 

Letter From an Airline Pilot 

Library of Congress 

Life in a Metropolis 

Life in the Ozarks 

Life With Junior 

Liquid Force 

Little League Baseball 

Live Again, To 

Live and Let Live 

Live Teddy Bears 

Living Silver 

Living Stream, The 

Lobstertown 

Lonnie’s New Crop 

L’Or du Rhone 

Louisiana Story 

Lumber States 

Machine Tools and Motions 

Machining a Tool Steel V-Block 

Machining Work Held in Chuck 

Magic Alphabet 

Magnesium, Metal From the Sea 

Maine Harbor Town 

Maize (Corn) 

Make Way for Youth 

Making a Segmented Pattern (Machine 
Shop) 

Making of a Mural 

Making of Fine China 

Malnutrition 

Man on the Land 

Manipulation of Amalgam (Dentistry) 

Manual Cutting to a Line (Machine 
Shop) 

*Marian Anderson 

Marshall Plan, The 

Maya Through the Ages 

Mechanized Silage Making 

Meet Your Federal Government 

Men at Work 

Men of Action 

Men of Gloucester 

Men of Medicine 

Men of the Sea 

Milk—The Food for Everybody 

Milling Machine, The 

Milltown 

Miracle 
mycin 

Miyah, The Story of Water 

Mr. Miller Lives Everywhere 


from Mold—Story of Terra- 





Model Aviation 

Modern Coal Mining 

Modern Highway 

Molecular Theory of Matter 
Monologue 

More Milk 

Mosquito Control 

Motor Maintenance and Repair 
Muscles 

Music for Tiny Tots 

Music in Industry 

My Trip Abroad 

National Gallery of Art 
National Poultry Improvement Plan 
Nativity, The 

Navaho Children 

Navaho Land 

Nevada and Its Natural Resources 
New England Background of Literature 
New England Calling 

New England Fisherman 

New Schools for Old 

New York University 

New York Water Supply 

New York’s Finest 

News in the Air 

Nitrogen Cycle 

No Hand Stripping 

North American Boy 

North American Farming 
Nurses in the Making 

Nursing the Americas 

Of Pups and Puzzles 

Old and Modern New Orleans 
On The Farm 

One Man Harvesting 

One People 

Open Door, The 

Orchards in Italy 

Origin and Synthesis of Plastic Materials 
Our American Heritage 

Our Neighbors Down the Road 
Painting an Abstraction 

Parks of Paradise 

Passage to the Pribilofs 
Payloads Pay Off 

People Along the Mississippi 
People From Venafro 

People of the Ozarks 

People’s Charter, The 

Peptic Ulcer 

Petroleum 

Picturesque Massachusetts 
Piece of Coal, A 

Pig Projects Make Profit 

Pigs on Every Farm 

Place in the Sun, A 

Planing a Flat Surface (Machine Shop) 
Planning for Good Eating 
Plastic Age 

Playtown, U. S. A. 

Plunge Cut Grinding (Machine Shop) 
Pneumonia 

Policeman, The 

Port of New York 

Postwar Farms 

Poultry and Swine 


Powder Metallurgy 
Power by Which We Live 
Precisely So 
President Fisenhower’s Speech of April 
16, 1953 (Kinescope) 
President Fisenhower’s U. N. Speech of 
December ?, 1953 (Kinescope) 
Prevent Dysentery 
Pride in Workmanship 
Primary Cleansing, Compression, and 
Rest Treatment of Burns 
Principles of Electricity 
Principles of Refrigeration 
Proctoscopic Cinematography 
Productivity—Key to Plenty (Language 
Version Title: Man—Maker of Abun- 
dance) 
Professor F. B. I. 
Progress Island 
Project for Tomorrow 
Proof of the Pudding 
Prophet Without Honor 
Protozoa, The 
Public Opinion and Political Action 
Public Sport No. 1 
Pueblo Boy 
Puerto Rico School of Medicine 
Puerto Rico Series: 
1. The Bridge 
2. From the Clouds 
3. A Drop of Water 
4. Small Piece of Land 
5. Voice in the Mountain 
6. Baseball Players 
Purifying Water 
Quicker ’N a Wink 
Back ’Em Up 
Radio Frequency 
Radio Frequency Induction Heating 
Rapid 521 
Reading Film: 
No. 1 (Introduction to the Series) 
No. 2 (Human Body) 
No. 3 (What is Disease) 
No. 4 (What is Disease) 
Ready for Flight 
Realm of the Wild 
Recovery 
Recreation for Factory Workers 
Refrigeration 
Rehabilitation of the War Veteran 
Renaissance Agricole 
Resistance Welding of Aluminum 
Return From the Valley 
a Bs ae 
tice 
Rice and Bulls 
tice and Health 
Right of Way 
Right Material in the Right Place 
River Without Border 
Rockefeller Center 
Rodeo 
Rough Line Boring (Machine Shop) 
Rough Turning Between Centers (Ma- 
chine Shop) 
RX—House of Squibb 
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Safety in Railroading 

Salute to France 

San Francisco—Pacific Gateway 

Sanitary Market, The 

Save the Soil 

Save Those Tools 

Schoolhouse on the Screen 

School in the Mailbox 

Sciatic Pain Caused by Ruptured Inter- 
vertebral Dise 

Scie Circulaire A Combinaisone 
tiple 

Serew Worms 

Sea Lion Baseball Team 

Seafarers, The 

Searchlight On the Nation 

Secret Land, The 

Sudan 

Seeing Eye, The 

Segmental Resection of a Portion of the 
Stomach 

Shoemaker and the Hatter, The 

Skin, The 

Smoke Eaters 

Smoke Jumpers 

Soil and Water Conservation 

Soil Saving Grasses 

Solar Family, The 

Sons of the Conquistadores 

Sound Waves and Their Sources 

South Brazil 

South of the Border 

Spring Comes to a Pond 

Spring on the Farm 

Squirrel Cage Rotor Principles (Elec- 
trical work) 

Starting Line 

Staten Island Truck Farm 

Steel, Man’s Servant 

Stereoscopic Mapping From the Air 

*Strategie Air Command 

Stop Silicosis 

Storing Vegetables Indoors 

Storing Vegetables Outdoors 

Story of Koula 

Story of a Rescue, The 

Story That Couldn’t be Printed 

Student Life 

Summer on the Farm 

Super Athletes 

Swaging 

Sweeney Steps Out 

Sweeping Oars 

Swimming and Diving Aces 

B in Poultry and Swine 

eeth, The 

ennessee Holiday 

ennis Rhythm With Bobby Riggs 

‘his is Louisiana 

Chis is my Railroad 

This is Tomorrow 

This is Your Army 

This Plastie Age 

Three Fox Fables (Folklore 

Thunderbolt Hunters 

Time 


lo a New World 


Mul- 


| 
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*To Help Themselves (CARE 
Tooling for Better Internal Grinding 
Tools at Hand 
Topsoil 
Torch Welding 
Toronto Symphony 
Total Abdominal Hysterectomy 
Toward Independence 
Tower of Destiny 
Town Solves a Problem, A 
Town Without Water 
Toymaker, The 
Trail Breakers 
Training Police Horses 
Traitor Within 
Transthoracic Approach to Repair of 
Left Sided Traumatic Disphragmatic 
Hernia 
Treasure House 
Treatment of Infantile Paralysis 
Trees for Tomorrow 
Tuberculosis 
Tubercuiosis, its Diagnosis, Treatment, 
and Control 
Tumblebugs 
Tumbling 
Turning Work Held on a Fixture (Ma- 
chine Shop) 
Turret Lathe, The (Machine Shop) 
Type Speaks 
Typhoid Carrier, The 
Uncommon Clay 
Union and the Community 
U.N. Report on Prisoners of War 
Unseen Worlds 
United States Army Band 
United States Coast Guard 
United States Coast Guard Band 
United States Community and 
Citizens 
United States Military Academy 
United States Naval Academy 
Uses and Abuses of Twist Drills 
Using a Shell End Mill (Machine Shop) 
Using the Classroom Film 
Vaccinate Against Small pox 
Vandals in the Night 
Vermont Farm 
Via Port of New York 
Victory at Thermopylae 
Village That Wouldn’t Die, 
Village Without Water 
Village Without Words 
Visualizing an Object (Machine Shop) 
Vronsky and Babin 
Water 
Water for Dry Land 
Water in the West 
Water, Friend or Enemy 
> 
, 
. 
( 


Its 


The 


Water on the Land 

Water Power 

Water Speed 

Way of a Field Champion 
We—and the Others 

We See Them Through 
Wealth of the Andes 





Web of Life: 
Part I (The Strand Grows) 
Part II (A Strand Breaks) 
Weed Control 
*Welcome to Washington 
Western Stockbuyer 
Westward Flow 
What Happened in Guatemala 
What is Disease 
What is Electricity 
Wheat Farmer, The 
Where Mileage Begins 
Where The Golden Grapefruit Grows 
Whistle in the Night 
White Collar Worker 
Wild Wings 
Willie and the Mouse 
Winged Scourge 
Winter on the Farm 
Wise Parents, Healthy Babies 
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With These Hands 

With These Weapons 

Wonder House 

Work of the Atmosphere 

Work Simplification Applied to Clerical 
Operations 

Working Through College 

World Friendship 

World in a School Room 

World Is At Your Door, The 

World of Sound 

X-Ray Inspection (Engineering) 

Years of Decision 

Yellowstone National Park 

Your Air Raid Warden 

Your Friend in Blue 

Your Health Center 

Your Soil—Your Future 

Youths in Camp 


FILMS PRODUCED UNDER CONTRACT 


Mr. Rooney. During the past year you have made films by way of 


contract, have you? 
Mr. Suettron. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a list of those companies or persons with 
whom you made the contracts, and some details with regard thereto’ 


Mr. Suetton. No, sir. 
to supply the list of contractors. 


We have a list of the films, but we will have 


Mr. Rooney. Can you tell me how much was expended out of your 


motion-picture money by way of contract with outside people or con- 
cerns ¢ 
Mr. Posner. We do not have it broken down that way—by produc- 


tion. 


We will have to supply it. 


Mr. Rooney. Will you please supply that information at this point 
in the record, together with some details regarding each of these 


contracts ? 
Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Roonry. The amount involved and what was done for the 


money. 


. 
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Mr. Posner. All right, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 
Productions, fiscal year 19598 


Ave. NE., 


Washing- 


1. Capital Film Laboratories, Inc., 1905 Fairview 


ton, D. C., Atoms-for-peace exhibit 


2, Cine Service, 630 Ninth Ave., New York, N. 
Visit of President of Haiti 
Inter-American Highway-_- 


Total 


3. Thomas Craven Films Corp., 108 West 56th St., New York, N. 
Latin American Economy-_- 


Cardinal Spellman_-_--_-~- 


Total 
M Productions, 
Scout Jamboree 


4G Beverly Hills, 


205 South Beverly Dr., Calif.: Boy 


450 West 56th St., New York, N. Y.: 


Hearst Metrotone News, Inc., 
Honduras 
President E isenhower’ s Pr 
Rio Grande Dam 
Guatemala 
Partnership for Peace 
Christmas Around the World. 
Christmas Pageant of Peace_ . 
Vice President Nixon Tours ¢ ‘aribbean : 

Vice President Nixon Speaks to Latin America_-_ 

Visit of Prime Minister of Thailand siti a Bi ee he 
Italian Baseball Players in United States__.-.....---.__..____ 
Dr. Conant 

Our Times (12 issues) 


ess Conferencs 


. Movietone News, Inc., 460 W. 54th St., 
EKisenhower’s Press Conference 

. Producers Film Studios, 540 Lake Shore Dr., 
Discoverers 


New York, N 


Chicago, Ill.: Dutch 


Joseph Rucker, 7 Kramer Lane, Redwood City, Calif. : 
Integration of Nationalities in Hawaii 
a)” ee a ee eee 


Total 


Telenews Film Corp., 
Liberia, 
Argentine 


630 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y.: 
President Tubman’s Visit to United State 
Air ( 


Total 

10. Warner News, Inc., 33 W. 60th 

Scelba and Secretary Martino___ 4 

Norman Weissman Productions, 840 Middle Nec k 
N. Y.: Police Athletic League 


St., New York, 


11. Ra. 


Premier 


, 154 
ti) 
OD 

O75 

3, OOO 

J . 750 

1, 729 

», Y1S 

010 

? 400 
990 
666 
680 


11,116 
4, 850 
3, 200 
8, 142 


99 


~< 


hA2 


4,189 


Great Neck, 


1, 000 


162, 849 
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FILMS ON PRESIDENT’S INSPECTION AND DISARMAMENT PLAN 


Mr. Rooney. What would be the content of 4 films for $25,000 apiece 
on disarmament aspects ? 

Mr. Suevron. This has to do with the President’s inspection and 
disarmament plan, the open skies proposal, and the followup on pro- 
posals for disarmament which could flow from a proper inspection 
system. 

Mr. Rooney. Why do you envision 4 rather than 1, or in the pre- 
vious instance of the documentaries on American economy, 6? 

Mr. Suerron. Well, sir, we sit down in our own office and draw pre- 
liminary plans as to what could be produced and on what proper sub- 
jects we can make film to support major objectives. The policy group 
in the agency works with us to go over these plans to see how we can 
best cover these particular objectiv es. 

There are some things which lend themselves to motion pictures 
and there are some things which do not. You cannot do very well 
treating subjective subject ts with films. You have to have something 
to photograph. So we break the subject down into as many com- 
poents as we think, as picture makers, we can make into good films 
which will properly ex Jisin what we are trying to say. 

Sometimes this comes out as 1 film; sometimes it comes out as 4 
films; sometimes it comes out as 2 films, sometimes as 6 films on a par- 
ticular subject. 

Mr. Roonry. What are the topics of the 4 films for which you re- 
quest $100,000 ? 

Mr. Suertron. On this inspection and disarmament, what we en- 
vision on this are two films which would explain clearly what was 
meant by this open skies proposal, the implications of it, and the pro- 
tection that that would give. 

Then, flowing from that, it was our plan to break down the various 
stages of disarmament that could flow from that and explain how 
these would be carried out with complete protection to various coun- 
tries involved. 

Mr. Rooney. When you say “four more” your estimate is that it 
would take that length of film to do that? 

Mr. Suetton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Or do you have four different ideas at this time? 

Mr. SuHeiton. We have four general ideas that we think could flow 
from a proper explanation of the open skies proposal. 

Mr. Rooney. What are they ? 

Mr. Suevron. I don’t have the detailed planning here. The plan- 
ning has been done which was the basis of this. 

I can tell you in general what it is. It would be to explain clearly— 
frankly, Mr. Chairman, I think I am a little over my head and don’t 
want to get into this policy matter alone because it was worked out 
with the policy people. 

It was to explain that from the open skies proposal would flow the 
possibility of having this mutual disarmament carried on in various 
stages, and this was to provide an understanding of these stages. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us what the stages are? 
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Mr. Suetron. I think one would have to be the complete acceptance 
of the principle of complete inspection which would protect us against 
any violation of this plan. 

May I go off the record a moment ¢ 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


DETAILS OF DOCUMENTARY PRODUCTION PROGRAM PROPOSED FOR 1957 


Mr. Rooney. We have to have something on the record. One page 
such as this is not enough. Some people might be satisfied with that 
but we have some Members on the floor who would be totally unsatis- 
fied. I don’t want to be in the position of not being able to answer 
them. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We will give you detailed outlines by Monday, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


DOCUMENTARY PRODUCTION PLANNED, 1957 FiscAL YEAR 


ATOMS FOR PEACE CAMPAIGN (6 FILMS) 


1. New applications of the atom as a source of power, especially for industry 
and transportation. 

2. New applications in medical treatment and benefits to patients and public 
health generally. 

3. Developments in industrial research based on nuclear science. 

4, Developments in biological research based on nuclear science. 
Training men for the atomic age. 


). 
6. New tools for a new science—the development and production of equip- 
ment needed to control and use the atom for peaceful purposes. 


UNITED STATES ECONOMY (6 FILMS) 


1. Social mobility within the economy showing that an individual’s position in 
society is not predetermined by class lines but rather by his skills, his compe- 
tence, and hs qualities as a person. 

2. Mass production and mass consumption—essential components of a bal- 
anced and prosperous economy whose benefits are widely shared. Main emphasis 
on retail market and the consumer. 

38. United States foreign economic relations—need for foreign trade, dependence 
on foreign sources of raw materials, foreign markets, and need for peace. 

4. Who owns America? A film to show widespread direct and indirect private 
ownerships—the resulting incentives and rewards. 

5. The benefits of industrial research and the role of competition, recalling 
what has been achieved and the promise of the future. 

6. Government policies and tools for maintaining economic stability, covering 
existing powers and programs with special emphasis on economic information 
collected and disseminated for private use. 


PERSPECTVES ON AMERICA 


1. Films for labor audiences (1 long and 8 short documentaries) 

1. A developmental history of the present working relationship between labor 
and management in the United States. 

2. Rights and responsibilities in the employee-employer relationship 

3. Distinguishing characteristics of free trade unions. 

t. Principles of democratic labor organization. 
B. Featurettes (4 films) 

1. Comprehensive survey of the range and variety of American agricultural 
enterprise with special reference to the types of farms and products that are 
the mainstay of America’s agricultural economy. 
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Education in America giving a broad overview of the country’s educational 
resources, both public and private, the educational interests these institutions 
and facilities serve, and showing the place of education in our way of life. 

3. Spiritual life in America showing the variety of faiths and their widespread 
representation throughout the country, pointing up the historic separation of 
church and state, and the historic right of freedom of worship. 

4. Keeping 160 million people well, showing the great emphasis on health educa- 
tion across the land, laws affecting publie health and sanitation, hospitals and 
clinics, private medical services, immunization against disease, first-aid training, 
safety programs, nutrition, dental services, medical research and training, manu- 
facture of medical supplies, pharmaceuticals, ete. 


C. United States participation in Olympic games 


1. This one film will emphasize America’s widespread interest in all kinds of 
sports as well as sportsmanship as indicated by its representation in the Olympic 
games. 

D. American cultural achievements (3 films) 

1. The theater in America and its role in American cultural achievements. 

2. Roots of America artistic expression showing both domestic and foreign 
influences on American art, music, literature, dance, theater, ete. 

3. Popular cultural manifestations in American life showing how a multitude 
of arts and crafts are pursued as a means of personal expression—as hobbies, 
not as a profession. 

GEOPHYSICAL YEAR (7 FILMS) 
1. Earth satellite program (2). 
2. Meteorological research and long-range weather forecasting. 
3. Space and world communications (2). 
4, United States research in the Antaretie (2). 
(All films will emphasize international character of this undertaking. ) 


INSPECTION AND DISARMAMENT 


Inspection aspects (2 films) 


1. Removing the roots of international fear and mistrust. 
2. Preventing successful surprise attack. 


B. Disarmament aspects 


Production of these four films would be contingent on acceptance of mutual 
inspection. The films would be based on policies and plans subsequently 
developed. 

ANTICOMMUNIST 


A. Cartoon films (8 films) 


Deeds not words. 

What the Communist means by “peace.” 

Communist tactics of infiltration and subversion. 

The Communist’s power is fallible. 

Who prospers under communism? 

The Communist Encyclopedia or rewriting history to suit yourself. 
Liberation, Communist style. 

. “Comradeship” among the comrades. 


B. Live action film (4 films) 


1. Houses divided, the human consequences of a divided Germany (for 
Europe). 

®. Houses divided, the human consequences of a divided Korea and Vietnam 
(for the Far East). 

3. The will to be free—a documentary, showing that the course of history is 
toward ever greater freedom and independence both among men as individuals 
and as nations; not toward subservience. 

4. The truth about communism as revealed by prominent defectors. 
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SUPPORT OF NATO 


An overview of the human, cultural, economic, and military resources of the 
Atlantic Community. 





FILM ON UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN OLYMPIC GAMES 


Mr. Rooney. You have listed a documentary film on United States 
participation in international Olympic games. 

The Olympic games, it is expected, will be covered by every film 
company in the world; won't they / 

Mr. Suevron. The last situation, as of last week, was that the rights 
of the coverage of the Olympic had been acquired by a specific com- 
pany, I believe it was a European company ; but, of course, that cover- 
age is basically newsreel coverage. 

In view of the fact that the Communists, particularly the Russian 
Communists, have used this whole Olympic game festival, including 
the winter games in Italy, as a real propaganda weapon, broadeasting 
about it every day, and training these athletes as we train physicists. 
It is our feeling that a complete documentation of the background, 
training, and so forth which goes into the free world participation in 
this, along with the Olympic games, would be something which would 
show up the fact that the Olympics operating in a free world, the 
Olympic training operating in the free world, is somewhat different 
from those under a controlled Communist system, 

This is more expository and explanatory than just the mere coverage 
of events. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 


FILMS ON FARMING IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rooney. I notice you referred to 4 featurettes at a cost of 
S75.000 apiece, one of which would, I take it, refer to farming in the 
United States. Have we not been making pictures with regard to 
farming in the United States for some time / 

Mr. Suevron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This would be in addition to those ? 

Mr. Sueitron. Well, this is an effort to try to show bg entire sys- 
tem, American capitalistic system, of which the farmer is an extremely 
impor tant part. 

Mr. Rooney. I am wondering why, after making farm pictures ever 
since the institution of this motion-picture program, we should pick 
out a time when the farm situation is not as good as it has been in many 
years. 

Mr. Suerron. It isstill certainly one of the great forces 

Mr. Rooney. It is an important part of American life? That is an 

nderstatement. But let us get back to the proposition of our already 
having a number of farm pictures. 

Mr. Suevton. Mr. Chairman. I suppose basically there have been 
pictures made on almost every subject that there is. What we are 
really trying to do here is to present in perspective the American eco- 
nomic system. 

We are currently working on a film which is designed to set the stage 
for this, and the title of that is “The Pursuit of Hap pin ess.” We will 
not have the money to make it this year, but we are going ahead work- 
ng on it with our staff. and this film is a sort of master e xplanation, if 
| mav use that term. of this syste m: but, of cor ise, It can deal only in 
hroad generalities. 
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The Pursuit of Happiness, we feel, is really basically what the Amer- 
ican economic system and the American system in general provides. 

Once we have laid this out in broad general outlines, then we feel 
we can go into some depth on those basic elements of the American 
system which go to make up this highly successful system, and ba- 
sically they are farming, business, education, health, religion, and 
those other aspects of American life which lead to the very successful 
pursuit of happiness which is possible under the American system. 

Ours is a concentrated approach, I might say, on this. Of course, 
while we have films perhaps on almost each of these subjects, they 
would not 

Mr. Roonry. Almost each of the subjects? You have how many 
films with regard to farming alone ? 

Mr. SHetron. You are right; we do have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. A great many? 

Mr. SHELTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Here is a little list: Corn Farmer; Farm Work, 
Equipment, and Maintenance; Farmer Does the Job; Farmers of the 
Future; Farmstead Sanitation; Soil-Saving Grasses; Spring on the 
Farm; Save the Soil. 

Every page of this contains quite a few items concerning farm life 
on the American farm. 

Mr. Suetron. I am in complete agreement with you. It is a ques- 
tion of concentration and a question of the expansion within the frame- 
work of this concentrated campaign. We are proposing to try to ex- 
plain the entire system. We cannot very well do a generalized film 
and then show only fragmented portions. We are trying to concen- 
trate on an explanation of farm life, business life, cultural life, and so 
forth, and the part that they play in the overall American system 
which has proved so successful and has given to the American people 
everything that the Communists have been promising and have never 
been able to deliver. 


CARTOON FILMS 


Mr. Roonry. How many cartoon films do you now have? 

Mr. Suetron. We have in the program, or are going to make this 
year ? 

Mr. Rooney. That you have already made. 

Mr. Sue.ton. We have made none this year. The Hoja was com- 
pleted this year, but was obligated previously. 

Mr. Rooney. I am speaking of finished ones which we can look at. 

Mr. Suetron. There is the Hoja. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a cartoon? 

Mr. SHetron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that the only cartoon film ? 

Mr. Suertron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What does a cartoon film cost ? 

Mr. Sueiron. The average cost of a cartoon film is approximately 
$30,000 a reel. I might say that the Hoja film did not cost that much, 
because we devised almost a new system of making films. These are 
not purely cartoons; they are part cartoons and part puppets to try 
to reduce the cost by the use of puppets. 

Mr. Rooney. So that we may better understand on Monday when 
we look at the films, I wonder if you could tell us how much this Dong 





Kingman picture cost to produce, and Cambodia, and Kingfish news- 
reel ¢ 

Mr. Suetron. The Dong Kingman film cost $5,200. Is is a color 
film. 

Mr. Rooney. How long is it? 

Mr. SHELTON. One reel. 

Mr. Roonry. And Hoja you said was how much ? 

Mr. Suetton. If I remember correctly, it was $7,000. 

Mr. Roonry. How many reels? 

Mr. SuHerron. One reel. 

Mr. Rooney. And the Cambodia film ? 

Mr. Supvron. I think it was $1,700. I cannot be absolutely cer- 
tain, but I think it was 81,780. 

Mr. Rooney. One reel ? 

Mr. SHELTON. One reel. 

Mr. Roonry. And the first one that was discussed ? 

Mr. Sue.ron. Kingfish is under an overall contract, and I would 
have to break that down. 

May I correct the Cambodia cost. The Cambodia film cost $1,400 
instead of $1,700. 

The production cost per reel of the Kingfish project is $3,350, 


AVERAGE PRODUCTION COST PER REEL 


Mr. Roonry. Awhile ago, Mr. Posner, how much did you say you 
based some of these figures on, per reel / 

Mr. Posner. The figure of $14,000 per reel apples to the films of 
the Atoms for Peace campaign. That is the cost, also, per reel for 
the documentaries on the American economy. 

That average cost also applies to the documentary films under the 
Perspective of America. The featurettes on Perspective of America 
are computed on the basis of $18,750 per reel. The other films listed 
on page 176 are computed on the basis of $14,000 per reel, except for 
> films on United States Medicine for Peace, which will be in color 
and which are estimated at $20,000 per reel, and 8 anti-Communist 
cartoon films, estimated at $30,000 per reel. 

Mr. Roonry. There is quite a difference in cost per reel as compared 
with the four films we are going to see on Monday; is there not? Is 
there a comparison in any way that could be made other than the one 
| am making, which I do not understand ? 

Mr. Sueiron. The production cost of the Cambodia reel, as you 
know, is very low because it is a newsreel type of material produced 
abroad. 

An explanation of why the figure is higher in the 1957 estimate 

= because it covers a larger portion of documentaries produced in 
the United States, some of which are produced in color, some in ani- 
mated cartoons. The animated cartoons average $30,000 a reel. The 
color films average $20,000 a reel. So when the number of domestic 
produced films is increased with the use of color and the use of cartoon, 
the average will increase. 


FILMS IN SUPPORT OF NATO 


Mr. Roonry. What about this film in support of NATO? Does not 
NATO have its own information program ? 
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Mr. Srreipert. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Roonry. Do they have any movies? 

Mr. Srrempert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Why is it necessary for us from this area to produce 
a film in connection with NATO? 

Mr. Srreisert. Again these films are part of a coordinated overall 
campaign. This is not the only film, as all other mediums are being 
directed in 1957 toward the general support of NATO and European 
integration as one of the major elements of our foreign policy. These 
would be for use in the various countries of Europe. 

Mr. Rooney. In the same countries in which NATO has an infor- 
mation program ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. How many reels is that film in support of NATO at 
a cost of $60,000 ? 

Mr. Suetron. It is a three-reel film. 

Mr. Rooney. This, then, would be $20,000 a reel ? 

Mr. Suevton. Yes, sir. 


FILMS EXPOSING RED IMPERIALISM 


Mr. Rooney. Now here is something I have been looking at for 
years—films exposing Red imperialism. 

What about these four films in black and white exposing Red im- 
perialism ? 

Mr. Suettron. Mr. Chairman, I think that has been one of the major 
concentrations of our program. For example, we have completed a 
film in a certain country which has to do with the infiltration of the 
religious life of that area, which is a documented case study taken 
from the actual police files, and this party was a Red agent who was 
planted there and did a great deal of organizing and damage in this 
particular country until he was exposed. That is just illustrative 
of it. 

Mr. Rooney. Have we seen that film? 

Mr. Suerton. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. It is a new one? 

Mr. Suerton. It is a new one. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have that in Washington ? 

Mr. Suerton. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. How much did that cost to produce? 

Mr. Suetron. I think the cost of that was $33,000. I cannot be 
absolutely sure, as I do not have the figure with me. 

Mr. Roonry. That is for use in that one country; is it? 

Mr. SHetton. Yes, sir. 

(Piseussion off the record. ) 


LITERACY IN LAOS 
Mr. Rooney. What is the literacy rate in Laos? 


Mr. Suevron. Oh, very low. May I say that is the reason films are 
so vitally important in Laos. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE VERSIONS 


Mr. Roonry. Next, at page 177, we find a request in the amount of 
£961,520 which would be an increase from $439,952 in the fise al year 
ended last June 30. It is entitled “Foreign languages versions.’ 

What about this, Mr. Shelton ? 

Mr. Suetron. This is for the recording of the foreign language 
versions of films in as many as 38 languages, and it would provide 
2.827 language reels, which is an increase of 1,195 language reels. 
This flows directly from increased production. 

Mr. Roonry. And this would be dependent upon the program which 
is listed on the previous page 176, would it 4 

Mr. Suerron. Yes, sir. 


MAINTENANCE SUPPLIES AND MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is entitled “Maintenance supplies and 
miscellaneous equipment” where you are requesting the amount of 
$749,560, which may be compared with the amount under this caption 
in the last fiscal year ending June 30 of $252,074. What does this 
cover ¢ 

Mr. Suevtron. This is for the maintenance of projectors and mobile 
units and it represents an increase of $439,227 which would provide 
full maintenance for 5,626 projectors and partial maintenance for 
1,578 projectors. And it would provide full maintenance for 211 
mobile units and partial maintenance for 124 mobile units. 


REPLACEMENT PARTS FOR PROJECTORS 


Mr. Rooney. When you talk of projectors, 5,626 of them, you are 
referring to repli uc ement parts in those projec tors? 

Mr. Swueiton. Replacement of parts—maintenance. The esti- 
mated cost based on experience shows that it costs approximately $75 
to maintain a projector over the year and that cost is broken down 
in projection lamps, exciter lamps, agente stad drive belts, tubes, and 
miscellaneous parts such as condensers, resistors, shuttles, gears aper- 
ture plate, and so forth. 

Mr. Roonry. You propose parts for new equipment which has been 
at the various posts less than 12 months for 1,578 projectors; is that 
right ? 

Mr. SuHerron. Yes, sir. And that is estimated on the basis of ap- 
proximately $35 to maintain the projectors during a period - less 
than 12 months. It is an estimated figure based on experience again 
for partial year maintenance. 

Mr. RooNE y. W hy do you hee d all of this mone Vy in connection with 
the replacement of parts for these projectors, almost half a million 
dollars? 

Mr. Suevton. The aver: ge life of a projector lamp, which costs $3, 
s10hours. That is the maximum that any company, General Electric, 
Westinghouse, or anybody that manufactures that 1: amp, will guaran- 
tee it for. That is standard. That means that even neler the best 
onditions we will need an average of 12 projector lamps a year to 

uintain the projec tor in oper: ating condition. , 

The exciter lamps have an average life of somethin o i? 
orhood of 25 hours. 
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The photocells have an average life of roughly 50 to 60 hours. 

And of course the drive belts, tubes, and so forth, are just simply 
subject to the normal wear and tear of any electronic equipment in 
any delicate mechanism. 

So in order to maintain these in operating condition, these things 
simply have to be oe The condensers burn out; the resistors, 
shuttles, and gears wear out. And either those are supplied or the 
projector is useless to our program. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any further information with regard to 
this $421,950 entitled “Projectors” other than the number and the 
average cost ? 

Mr. Sueiton. Are you asking now on the maintenance of these ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. I am asking with regard to the $421,950. 

Mr. Suetron. The basis for the computation of the $421,000-—— 

Mr. Rooney. No; do you have any information other than taking 
$75 as the average cost and multiplying it by 5,626 units? 

Mr. Suerron. Yes, sir; we have a breakdown of the $75. 

Mr. Rooney. May I see it, please? [After a pause.] We shall in- 
sert this at this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Principal items required for 1-year projector maintenance 


Projector lamps at $3.00, 12 each_- 
Exciter lamps at $0.70, 4 each_ 
Photocells at $2.000, 2 each 

Drive belts at $1.40, 2 each- 


) 


Tubes (6 per projector) at $0.80 per tube, 2 sets ssn er 
Miscellaneous parts: Condensers, resistors, shuttles, gears, aperture 


UN IN 2 ee = 2 + Bes Bee AG eee iereke: 19. 80 


Total ; : : d. 00 


NoTe.—5,626 projectors in field times $75 equals $421,950. 


Mr. Rooney. Now am I to understand—and I am not a motion- 
picture man, nor even an amateur photographer—that you generally 
use as many as 12 of these projector lamps in the course of a year at 
a cost of $367 

Mr. Sueuron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a perfectly natural and normal thing, is it? 

Mr. Suetton. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, it is a slight 
underestimate based on the average life of a lamp. 

Mr. Roonry. You have answered my question. 

Are there any further questions on this item ? 


INVENTORY AND LOCATION OF PROJECTORS AND PROJECTOR LAMPS 


Mr. Bow. Do you have an inventory of the location of these 5,626 
projectors ¢ 

Mr. SuHerron. Yes, sir. We have it broken down by country and 
by area. 

Mr. Bow. It is not broken down by posts? 

Mr. Suevron. No, sir, it is not broken down by post. We have it 
broken down by countries. 





Mr. Posner. We can break it down by posts. 

Mr. Bow. This sheet you have handed me shows an operating in- 
ventory of 7,204. You have your 1957 added in here? 

Mr. SHELTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. You show an operating inventory on June 30, 1955, of 
6,988. How do you get that figure in comparison with this 5,6264 

Let me make inquiry on the question of Germany, where you have 
1.637 under your operating inventory as of June 30, 1955. Do you 
have any record as to the actua) operation time of those 1,637 projec- 
tors ¢ 

Mr. Suertron. They have the records of these operating times in 
Bonn. 

Mr. Bow. But actually in your estimate of replacement you figure 
you are operating those 1,637 each day? 

Mr. Suerton. It is based on a computation of operating them so 
many hours per month, and it is an average figure per month. As I 
recall, it is approximately 60 hours of operation a month. 

Mr. Bow. Sixty hours per projector; that is your estimate / 

Mr. Suetton. Yes, sir. Iam not absolutely sure of that. 

Mr. Bow. With 1,637 machines in operation in Germany, you would 
have to have something going on most of the time in a number of 
places. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We have as many as 400 or 500 film committees 
operating in Germany and many of them have 2 projectors each in 
order to be able to show a continuous performance. They have very 
frequent showings, in our Information Centers. 

Mr. Bow. Now in the Soviet Union, you use eight of them ? 

Mr. Sueiton. Yes, sir. They are at our E mbassy. 

Mr. Bow. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the operating inventory 
as of June 30, 1955, in the various areas be put in the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well—for the entire four areas as of June 30, 
195d. 

Mr. Posner. By country ? 

Mr. Rooney.. Yes, by country for the four areas. 

Mr. Rooney. I am still intrigued with this matter of the projector 
lamps, 12 at $3 apiece. Can you tell us how many lamps you bought 
in the year ending June 30, 1955? 

Mr. Suetton. I would have to get that information; I do not have 
It. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a statement with regard to your inven- 
tory of projector lamps as of any date? 

Mr. Suetton. I can get you that. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not have it with you? 

Mr. SHEtToON. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you at this point in the record insert the inven- 
tory of projector lamps on hand as of June 30, 1954, and as of June 30, 
1955, and a statement of how many and the cost thereof which were 
purchased during the period between those dates, to wit, the 1955 
fiscal year. 
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Mr. Posner. If our inventory dates are for some different period, 
may we substituate dates / 

Mr. Roonry. Why would you have a different date for the fiscal 
year ¢ 

Mr. Posner. I do not believe the inventories are taken right at the 
end of the fiscal year. It may be in this instance that our inventory 
record will be at the first of the year, or some intermediate point, 
but we would try to get information for a year’s interval. 

Mr. Rooney. This has nothing to do with the request of Mr. Bow a 
few moments ago. As of the two dates in your inventory year, let us 
have by country the number of projectors you have. 

Mr. Suevron. Yes, sir. That would be the number of projectors 
furnished the country. We have that. 

Mr. Srrererr. At the earliest inventory date we have; is that what 
you want ¢ 

Mr. Roonry. I want it as of the same date as you have your 
inventory. 

Mr. Srrerpert. But the earlier of the two? 

Mr. Roonry. Why not give us both ? 

Mr. Srreiert. What is the date of the one you already have in the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Roonry. June 30, 1955. 

Mr. Srrereert. Then you want one at that same date. 

Mr. Rooney. Providing that your inventory year is on June 30, 
1955. 

(The matters referred to follow :) 


PROJECTOR LAMP INVENTORY 


Since projector lamps are expendable, the Agency does not maintain formal 
inventory records. Information available in Washington is that on June 30, 1954, 
there were approximately 4,000 lamps on hand in the United States; and as of 
June 30, 1955, the number on hand in the United States had been reduced to 1,600. 
In addition, on each of these dates, there were stocks of lamps at each of the 
overseas posts which had projectors. No figures are available in Washington 
covering these overseas inventories, and it is doubtful whether. the information 
now exists in the field. 

During fiscal year 1955, the Agency purchased 6,456 projector lamps in the 
United States. Many lamps are also purchased overseas in a number ef coun- 
tries where it is economical to purchase locally. For example, in Germany and 
Japan, where a total of almost 2,050 of the Agency projectors were located in 
fiscal year 1955, purchases of projector lamps were made locally. The number 
of lamps purchased overseas during fiscal year 1955 is not available in Washing- 
ton. The information would have to be obtained from the field. 

The estimates for projector lamps for fiscal year 1957 are based on the average 
life expectancy of the lamp times the number of projectors in the program and 
the time which these projectors will be in use. 

The fiscal year 1957 estimate is that on the average each projector will be in 
use 120 hours per year. Since the average life expectancy of a lamp is estimated 
at 10 hours, the average requirement for each projector is 12 lamps. 
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Tnve ntory of proje clors by area and country 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Oper it- 
ing in- 
ventory, 
June 30, 
1954 


West Indies (Trini- 
, Jamaica 


} 
West Indies, Mar- 


Portuga 
Rumat 


Switzerland 


FAR EAST 
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ALL OTHER MATERIALS NOT IN DIRECT SUPPORT 


Mr. Rooney. The next item in the request is entitled “All other” and 
is to be found at page 178 of the justifications. This request is in the 
amount of $202,695, which compares with $87,966 as of the last fiscal 
year ending June 30, and would be an increase of $61,144 over the 
amount in the present fiscal year. 

It might be well if there was inserted at this point in the record the 
chart which appears at page 179 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


| 1956 1957 anemney $'¢) 
| estimate | estimate | decrease (—) 


Shipping of preprint materials, domestic production equip- | 

ment, print reels and cans, and other domestic shipments__- $29, 424 | $50, 000 | ; 
Rental of film vaults.___- 33, 380 | PE Tecniuceeccens 
Printing of catalog and other materials for attestation and | | 

review functions. - - - -- 3, 600 3, 600 | 
Maintenance of projec tion-room equipment and film libre ary ...| 46, 232 | 65, 502 
Purchase of reels, cans, wrapping paper, and other shipping 

I i ca tadepiean seh icigce ie 28, 915 40, 213 
Replacement of dome stic projection, laboratory, and produc- 

tion equipment ieake 10, 000 +10, 000 


141, 551 | 202, 695 +61, 144 


Note.—Except for the funds required to replace domestic projection, laboratory, and production equip- 
ment ($10,000), the increases in this category are required by the augmented program. 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to the requested increase of $61,144, is 
this dependent upon the allowance of the other moneys mentioned 
under the Motion Picture Service program ? 


Mr. Srremert. Yes, sir, except for the item of $10,000 which is 
“Replacement of domestic projection, laboratory, and production 
equipment,” which we need in any event. 

Mr. Roonry. That is for equipment here in Washington ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 


MATERIALS FOR DIRECT SUPPORT OF COUNTRY OR AREA PROGRAMS 


Mr. Rooney. The next category is entitled “Materials for Direct 
Support of Country or Area Programs,” and the first of these is 
entitled “Production Supplies and Equipment” in the amount of 
$923,800, which would compare with an appropriation for this pur- 
pose in the past fiscal year which ended last June 30th in the amount 
of $292,211. 

Mr. Srreieert. This is chiefly for raw stock for production in the 
Near East and the Far East and also production supplies such as 
lights, lenses, equipment, cameras for production in the field. It is an 
increase of $475,250 over the current fiscal year. The raw stock 
amount alone is $390,578 and the equipment increase is $84,671. The 
increase is attributable to the increased number of reels of produc- 
tion and more color production in the area projects, and the raw stock 
for distribution of prints in a number of countries in those areas. 

Mr. Rooney. This still refers to the $923,800, does it ? 

Mr. Srrerperr. It still refers to the augmented program; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And this would depend upon the concurrence in this 
requested buildup of $47 million ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. In the field. 
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MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a breakdown with regard to the part of 
this that concerns equipment, rather than the raw stock ¢ 

Mr. Srremert. Yes; I have that broken down by areas and by 
countries. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me see it, please. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What I have in mind is the reference to $159,562 as 
being for equipment ; do you have the details of this $159,562 ¢ 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. May I see it, please? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

This is a breakdown by country with a summation at the end, sir. 
We have separate sheets for each area. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have this pulled together some way on a 
worldwide basis ? 

Mr. Posner. Only in the summary sheet by area, which you see 
here, sir. 


CAMERAS 


Mr. Roonry. The requested $159,000 would cover the purchase of 
how many cameras ¢ 

Mr. Posner. I would have to count those up, sir. They are here, 
but they are detailed by country and by area. I will be glad to do that 
if you will give me a minute. 


Mr. Rooney. All right; take your time. 

Mr. Posner. There is a total of five new cameras provided for in 
the equipment here, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At a cost of how much? 

Mr. Posner. At a total cost of $33,400 for new cameras. There are 
funds here for repair parts for existing cameras in a number of other 
countries, but the specific amount for new cameras are as I have given 
them to you. 

Mr. Roonry. The $33,000 figure. How many cameras do you have 
at the present time ? 

Mr. Posner. I do not have that information here, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any $15,000 cameras in here ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir; there are two Mitchell cameras for Thailand 
to be used throughout the area, as I understand it. My figures are in 
error, sir. I omitted one Mitchell camera in Brazil at a cost of $15,000. 
The figure of $33,400 should, therefore, be increased by $15,000. 

Mr. Rooney. The figures you originally gave me were for 1 camera 
in Cambodia at $1,800, 2 in Indonesia at $800 each for a total of 
$1,600, and 2 Mitchell cameras which you say are for Thailand at 
$15,000 apiece, or $30,000, the total being $33,400. 

Now, you are going to add the one in Brazil, another Mitchell 
camera, at $15,000, which would make the total $48,400; is that right? 

Mr. Posner. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of these Mitchell cameras do we now have? 

Mr. Posner. Approximately four, sir. We are not not sure of the 
exact number. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you tell us where they are located now ? 
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Mr. Suevton. There is 1 in Japan, 1 in Korea, 1 in Germany, and 
there is 1 in Manila. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you insert at this point in the record a statement 
of your inventory of cameras as of June 30, 1955, or the nearest 
date thereto previous ? 

Mr. SHELTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You might also state where the cameras are located. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Inventory of cameras as of Jume 80, 1955 (by country) 


Mit- All 
chell other 


Mit- All 


Country chell other 


Total Country Total 


Afghanistan - - -- ; ; Indonesia 
Austria --_-_- : ‘ Iraq. .-- 
Bolivia. -. ; és Italy 

Brazil b i : ; : : Japan 
Cambodia ‘ Korea 

Chile ; : Pakistan 
Egypt--- : ; : ‘ ‘ Philippines - -_- 
France Sere g ) } Thailand - - -- 
Germany aan ¢ : PUINOO Sc ccaweceeu 
Greece 2 E a ae 

IR choco cise een MR eee oe Total. 


Oe hI tO 


i 


ao} 


| 
| 


PRODUCTION SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Roonry. The difficulty with this item is that you do not have 
too much in the justifications; in substantiation of that I should like to 
insert page 180 of the explanation of items, beginning at the lower 
quarter of page 180 of the justifications and continuing at the upper 
one-third of page 181. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


EXPLANATION OF ITEMS 


1. Production supplies and equipment (1957 estimate $923,800, increase $475,250) 

Logistic support of foreign production of films appears in this portion of the 
estimate in order to cover equipment and supplies required to reach the approved 
level of production but not readily obtainable abroad. The bulk of the materials 
in this category are for the Near East and Far East where local procurement is 
extremely difficult, or, in many instances, impossible. Film rawstock is the chief 
item of expense in this category, but the costs of essential cameras, lights, lenses, 
and comparable items of equipment also are included. 

The following is a breakdown of this activity by area: 


& Ce ; , 1956 1957 | Increase or 
P Prva , estimate estimate decrease (—) 


Latin America ___-- ; 5s ake ae aoe kaa as oe $35, § $95, 000 $59, 100 
Europe ee cee . = : - hee ta eee . | 14, 000 10, 000 
Far East _— . * ; ean é ; z i 2380), 2 | cs, 800 282, 600 
Near East 28, 45 2,000 | 123, 550 





Total 448, 550 | 923, 800 | 475, 250 


PRINTING OF RELEASE PRINTS 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is the printing of release prints and that 
carries an estimate in the amount of S808 8. 12 as compared with an 
appropriation of $457,753 in the last fiscal year which ended last 
June 30, 
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What are the details with regard to this? 

Mr. Suevron. These are to provide release prints of the films pro 
duced, and we estimate that 1935 reels will be ee for printing dur- 
ing the year. The average cost of release prints is $22 per reel. We 
have it broken down, Mr. Chairman, by countries, as to their require- 
ments. These are based on the requests from the missions as to the 
number of prints required for each type of film. 

Of course, the cost of this item is governed by the amount of produc- 
tion and the flow of new films which are entering into the program. | 
know that it is not necessary to explain to you—— 

Mr. Roonry. Do not assume anything. 

Mr. Suevron. I am sorry, sir. I know you are very familiar with 
these release prints. It means that we have to make prints of the 
language versions and usually it can be assumed that when we are 
printing in a language that something around an average of approxi- 
mately 19 prints per language is required for best distribution. These 
ire the distribution prints of the films which we have previously pro- 
duced and recorded in languages. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are these release prints stored ¢ 

Mr. Suevron. The release prints are stored at the overseas mis- 
sions. They are shipped overseas and stored at the missions in the 
tilm libraries. These are the things that the people actually see. 

Mr. Rooney. You are talking about stock for these prints, are you 
not, when you discuss this item ¢ 

Mr. Sueiron, No, sir: I am talking about the prints themselves. 
In other words, we take a film and we make a film—— 

Mr. Roonry. This is after you have used the stock and processed 
t to transfer the film to it: is that right ¢ 

Mr. Suetron. Yes,sir. You see, raw stock is the raw material from 
which it is photographed. That is what we mean when we say “raw 
stock, * These are release prints. These are those things which are 

e finished aie and they are the things which we will show you 
Monday morning. The raw stock has been used in the camera. We 
photographed ; and it has been processed and language recordings 

ade of it, and the prints are made. The prints are the things which 
re actually used by our people in the field for showing. That is what 
is has reference to. 

Mr. Roonry. I want to make sure I understand you correctly. 

Is any part of this request in the amount of SSO8.S42 for the raw 
stock ¢ 
Mr. Suevron. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is it for ¢ 

Mr. Suretron. This is the actual contract costs for making release 
hints. 

Mr. Srremperr. It is to make 36,765 reels of prints. 


BREAKDOWN OF CONTRACTORS AND EXPENDITURES IN 1955 FISCAL YEAR 


Mr. Rooney. Who does it ¢ Is this done by contract ¢ 

Mr. Suevrox. By contract: ves, sir. 

Mr. Roont te Who does this kind of work for you! 

Mr. Suevron. It is done by several companies. It is done by 
DeLuxe Laboratories, Consolidated Laboratories, RKO Pat he Labo- 

tories, and so forth. We have contracts with most of majo} 


ratories, 
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Mr. Rooney. All this money is expended here, and then after you 
get the copies—I would call them copies, but you call them prints— 
they are sent out to the various posts; is that right? 

Mr. Sueiron. These are the copies that are “sent out to the various 
posts ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please insert at this point a statement with 
regard to the people with whom you do business and how much was 
expended in the last fiscal year with regen to this particular matter 
with detail as to the number of prints? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Fiscal year 1955 


Laboratories Amount Print reels 


Color Service . _ ° | $21, 033 1 431 
Consolid: bed Film Industries__-- ; Fats 108, 927 2 4,739 
DeLuxe Laboratories ; ‘ = cab 13. 926 240 
Du Art ; : 12. 060 477 
Guffanti_- a i ‘ . ; 49. 398 2, 509 
Mecca- : se 98, 622 5, 318 
Movielab_-. ae F one 22, 543 » 229 
Precision .____.-- ; 72, 744 » 747 
‘att Axt..... ei eace ‘ 6. 042 § 132 
Pathe 5 ‘ , Pg cg a i oe ee Pal 52, 458 6 2, 985 





20, 807 


1 All Kodachrome reels. 

2 Predominantly black and white, 5 percent color. 
3 All black and white. 

4 Largely color. 

§ All color. 

* Almost all black and white. 


Mr. Rooney. Is any part of this $808,842 not to be expended by 
way of contract? 

Mr. Suetron. No, sir. I could give you a list which might be help- 
ful of those things that are actually printed here in the United States. 
Our Times is printed here in the United States, the prints of the 
acquired films, the prints of documentaries. That constitutes the 
printing that is done in the United States. 


ACQUIRED FILMS 


“ ” 


Mr. Roonry. When you use the term “acquired films,” which we 
have discussed off and on since we got onto this subject, for the record 
these are films that you acquire in w hich w ay 

Mr. Suertton. We acquire these films from various sources such as 
from universities, from companies, from foundations, from labor 
organizations, from motion-picture companies themselves—some of 
the major producers—and they are films that advance the purpose of 
this program. Of course, if we can acquire them, it saves us the cost 
of having to produce them. 

Mr. Rooney. Those that you categorize as acquired films are films 
that you obtain free of charge from the various groups you men- 
tioned ? 

Mr. Sueiton. Sometimes free of charge, and sometimes we pay a 
nominal sum for rights. 





Mr. Roonry. Do you have a statement with regard to those for which 
you pay nominal sums ? 

Mr. Suerron. Yes, sir; we have a gentleman’s agreement, so to 
speak, yer the industry that the rights will not be more than $1,500 
per reel and that would even apply to a film which would cost $200,000 
to produce, or more. 

Mr. Rooney. How many of those do you have? 

Mr. SuHetton. We have a number of those. The acquired film pro- 
gram actually in 1956 Eewent an estimated expenditure of $34,500 
and in 1957 we are requesting $51,750. We pay anywhere from $5 up. 
Actually, we pay $5 so as to make it legally clear as to the rights. 
We pay from $5 for the rights up to $1,500 per reel, and there are 
very seldom any exceptions made to that. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you pay anyone other than motion-picture com- 
panies for rights? 

Mr. Suetron. We have paid certain schools and institutions a nom- 
nal fee for the rights. 

Mr. Rooney. When you speak of a nominal fee, is that that $5 that 
we have heard about ? 

Mr. Suetron. No, sir; I am speaking, perhaps, of maybe $500. 
There was a case, for example, that I recall of an association which 
dealt with some health problem and their film was very useful and 
very much needed. This organization said that they had made cer- 
tain arrangements with the producer which simply prevented them 
from giving us the picture and that it would require, I believe, $350 to 
vet r ights toit. We paid them $350 for the film. 

If I recall correctly the film cost them some $30,000 or $40,000 to 
make. 

Mr. Srretpert. I think it is worth adding here, Mr. Chairman, that 
we aim to look at and consider continuously every documentary film 
that is made under private auspices in the U nited States to see what 
is useful for our purposes and what we can obtain without producing 
ourselves. 

Mr. Roonry. These acquired films constitute the second highest 
number of reels which you put out; do they not? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 


SOURCES AND COSTS IN 1956 FISCAL YEAR 


Mr. Roonrty. Do you have available a statement with regard to 
these companies and institutions and a breakdown as to where the 
money went with regard to the $30,000 and some odd which you 
mentioned a while ago / 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please insert that information at this point 
n the record ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


ACQUIRED FILMS, FIScAL YEAR 1956 


Of the $34,500 programed for acquired films in fiscal year 1956, $29,645 has been 
contracted as of February 20, 1956, with private institutions for the films listed 
elow. ‘the balance, $4,855, will be used for similar acquisitions during the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year. 





Company or institution 


National Steel Corp 
Emerson York Studios 
Jul s Levey 


Title of film 


Achievement in Steel. 
Report on Puerto Rico. 
Story of Thomas Alva Edison. 


Warner Brothers Pictures International Corp Sweeney Steps Out. 
California Junior Symphony. 
James D. Anderson Tales of Vienna. 
Pictorial Flms, Inc William Primrose. 
Appleton and Fields. 
John Sebastian. 
A Story of Light. 
Law of the Land. 
Concert Miniature. 
Cello Concert. 
Rutgers University ; : : Story of NLRB. 
University of Mississippi Color Lithograph—An Art Medium. 
St. Johns College St. Johns’ Story. 
Girl Scouts of America ; ...| Growing years. 
Columbia Pictures International Corp : ‘ Cajun of the Teche. 
U.S. Naval Academy. 
S. Military Academy at West Point. 
American Thanksgiving. 
Grandma Moses. 


General Electric Co 
Law of the Land, Ine 
Sterling Educational Films 


FE. I. du Pont de Nemours Co 
Film Images, Ine. 


PURCHASE OF PROJECTORS 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is for oe purchase of projectors and 
you have a request in the amount of $597,750 as compared with 
$164,675 in the current fiscal year and as ; compared with $191,975 in 
the previous year. What about this? 

Mr. Srreipert. Mr. Chairman, this would provide for the replace- 
ment of 1,041 overage units which have not been replaced in previous 
years, although they are overage, and the purchase of an additional 


537 units. They would be distributed among the areas as indicated. 
There is an increase of 1,142 projec tors, total, over the number pur- 

chased in 1956, which was 436. This is to provide circulation for 
this augmented film program and to correct the deficiencies of previous 
year's in not re pli ic ing’ the over: age equipment. 

Mr. Rooney. You propose purchases for which area in the greatest 
degree ? 

Mr. Srretperr. 475 in Latin America, and 491 in Europe. 

Mr. Rooney. Europe would be the largest area moneywise, would 
it not / 

Mr. Srreiperr. Yes, sir: it has by far the largest inventory. We 
have a total of 2.700 there, as of June 30 last. as against the next 
largest number, which is 1,678 in the Far East. 

Mr. Roonry. When you speak of replacement units, and additional 
units, are you talking of the same trade-name projector, or do you 
distribute your business around? 

Mr. Suevron. We have standardized on one unit pretty much and 
that is the Victor. 

Mr. Rooney. The Victor? 

Mr. Suetton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What does that cost ? 

Mr. Suevron. $375 each. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you get any better price than the public 
the purchase of the Victor machine? 

Mr. Suevtron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How does it compare? 

Mr. Snerton. It is discounted, as I recall, for approximately 4! 
percent. 





Mr. Rooney. This would be the wholesalers’ price ‘ 

Mr. SHELTON. Yes, SID. The problem of standardization is such 
that it is almost impossible to have every type of projector in thi 
tield. 

Mr. Rooney. It would make the maintenance and replacement costs 
so much more expensive; would it not / 

Mr. SuHeiton. Just unbelievably more expensive for maintenance. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions on the purchase of the pre yer 
tors? If not, we shall move to the next item. 


PURCHIASE OF MOBILE UNITS 


We are now down to the purchase of mobile units where vou have 
a request in the amount of $435,300 as compared with $125,160 in the 
current fiscal year. 

Mr. Srremert. Mr. Chairman, this is for $2 replacements and 42 
additional units. or a total of 124 new units. It involves 35 for the 
Ameriean Republics and 40 for the Far East, as well as 44 for the Near 
Kast, and 5 for Europe. 

Mr. Rooney. What kind of mobile units are these, as far as the 
trade names are concerned ¢ 

Mr. SHELTON. They are our own design. We designed these, ana 
they are mounted on Chevrolet, Ford, and Willys truck bodies. 

Mr. Roonry. Who produces them 4 

Mr. Suerttron. There isa company in New York that produces them, 
und I do not remember the name of the company right at the moment. 

Mr. Rooney. How much do they cost 4 

Mr. SHeiron. 33,400 for the light-weight type. 

Mr. Rooney. There must be other types in here, because of the dif 
ference in these figures. 

Mr. SuHetron. Yes, sir: the heavy mobile unit is 86,140. 

Mr. Rooney. How many are heavy units and how many of these 
are hight units / 

Mr. Suetton. All except five are light weights. 

Mr. Rooney. Would the requested Increase of S3512.140 depend upon 
the allowance of the new projectors / 

Mr. Srreiperr. No. 

Mr. Suevron. No, sir: there is no relation between the two. 

Mr. Posner. To clarify that, sir, the cost of the unit at 83400 n 
cludes the generator, projector, speaker case, and so forth. 

Mr. Rooney. How many mobile units did you have as of the close 
of the last fiscal vear, and where were they located / Do you have that 
information / 

Mr. POSNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us look at it. and maybe we will save time. 

Mr. Posner. We also have that information by country and by 

"eas. These are countries and areas, sir, , 


INVENTORY OF MOBILE UNITS 


Mr. Rooney. Will you at this point insert in the record a statement 
with regard to the inventory of mobile units as of June 30. 1955 7 
Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 
The matter referred to follows:) 





Operating 


Country 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
British West Indies: 
Jamaica 


Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
El Salvador 


Finland 
France 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Netherlands 
Portugal 


Burma 
Cambodia 
Formosa 
Hong Kong 
Indonesia 
Japan 
Korea 


Afghanistan 
Ceylon 


Gold Coast 
Greece 
India 

Iran 


9 


as 
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inventory of mobile units as of June 30, 1955 


. 
AMERICAN 


Number 


n| | 


° 
= 


No We bo bo be 


9 


4 


9 
~ 


FAR 


11 
6 
4 
1 
8 
| 

24 


REPUBLICS 


Country Number 


en ee eee 
Martinique 

ND eisitiiiiaiitall a! 
Nicaragua 

Panama 


Uruguay 
Venezuela 


crorotors | 


Total, American Republics__ 6: 


Spain 
Yugoslavia 


Total, Europe 


EAST 


NO hon RS a A ae 
Pees so, oo ee tae cece 
Thailand 
Vietnam 


NEAR EAST 


Net a) DO CO 


a 
~~. 
Ww we 


Noe Pb 


SHIFE 


Nigeria 
-akistan 


->PING 


Mr. Rooney. Next is the item entitled “Shipping” where you have 
a request in the amount of $385,945, which would compare with 
$154,958 in the past fiscal year. 

This amount would entirely depend on the allowance of all the 
previous matters which we have discussed ; would it not? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes, sir; it would. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, gentlemen, we have now proceeded for 2 hours 
this afternoon, and shall now adjourn until Monday morning at 10 
o'clock when we will see your movie presentation. 
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Monpay, Fepsruary 20, 1956. 
Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 
This morning we shall inspect some of the films that were discussed 
luring the hearings last week. 
(After viewing a number of films:) 


INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to the request entitled “Information 
Center Service” in the amount of $14,683,000, which would be an 
increase of $10,605,427 over the amount in the current fiscal year, we 
shall insert pages 189 and 190 and the chart on page 191 at this point 
in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of requirements by type of expense 
y q y type oO, I 





1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate Increase or 
decrease (—) 


Posi- 
Amo 
tions mount tions 


Posi- Pos!- Posi- 


tions Amount tions Amount Amount 





Personal services, related costs, 
and travel 
1. Personal services and re- 
lated costs (domestic) ! 9 | $776, 015 183 260 |$1, 325, 274 $360, 417 
2. Travel : 25, 851 , : : 45, 000 16, 780 


Subtotal 7S 801, 866 ‘ ‘ 260 | 1,370, 274 377, 197 


Materials not in direct support 
of specific country or area pro- 
grams 
1, Union catalog—for infor- 
mation centers -- 22, 000 
Book reviews, purchase 
of language aes ete ‘ 73, 062 
Review copies of books for 
staff use y : ‘ 5, 500 
. Review and shipment of 
donated materials for 
presentation program 31, 035 
Fine arts research for ex- 
hibits program 
Packing and shipping 85, 479 


Subtotal_..-- a Sos 217, 076 


C. Materials for direct support of 
country Or area programs: 

1. Low-priced books Ba es So ie ' ‘ 000 4, 092, 000 

2. Exhibits___- eleoccent Set eee 2 8, 4, 036, 800 3, 388, 399 

3. Information centers a - 869, 940 , .| 2,081, 564 1, 156, 402 

. Binational centers i 68, 233 , 23, 272, 000 148, 101 

. Translations___- y 350, 000 e 225, 405, 000 180, 000 
Presentations___- ar 584, 377 = , 14 . , 315, 138 786, 996 

. Music . : Sia 32, 879 . 5 304, 319 233, 617 
English teaching -- - -- ; 114,045 |...--.- ; 207, 550 90, 600 


Subtotal.__. a aekias 2, 407, 400 ..|2, 808, 2: .-|12, 884, 371 10, 076, 115 
Grand total, direct obli- 
gations-._--- ~oce|d, 426, 342 ; 4, 077, 573 , 683, 000 10, 605, 427 





_ } Excludes reimbursement from Department of State for Finnish program as follows: Fiscal year 1955, 
2 positions $12,380; fiscal year 1956, 2 positions $10,000; and fiscal year 1957, 2 positions $8,500. 
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Summary of requirements by type of expense-—Continued 


1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate Increase or 
decrease (—) 


Posi- 
tions 


Posi- 


tions 


Posi- Posi- 


tions Amount tions Amount Amount Amount 


4. Personal services, related costs, 
and travel: 
1. Personal services and re- 
lated costs (domestic) 79 | $776,015 183 | $964, 857 260 |$1, 325, 274 77 $360, 417 
2. Travel. -- 25, 851 . 28, 220 45, 000 : 16, 780 


Total ‘ . 7$ S01, 866 183 993, 077 260 | 1,370, 274 77 377, 197 
Number of positions 


Percent Percent 
1956 5 Increase position program 
increase increase 


Program direction, miscellane 
ing and administration 

Bibliography 

Centers 

Translations 

Presentations 

English teaching 

Music 

Exhibits 

Othe 


Serounw wr 


Total 
-ositions for division chiefs and staffs for which no increase is requested. 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Streibert, do you have a general statement to make 
in regard to this / 

Mr. Srreiperr. Yes; over $7 million of this increase is requested 
for 2 activities—for exhibits, which is an established program, and 
for a substantial new program for low-priced books which is presently 
in this budget for the first time: 39-percent increase or $4,092,000, 
is requested for this program. We believe this is of vital importance 
if we are to meet the competition for low-priced Communist books 
that is particularly strong in the Near East and Far East areas. 

These books would sell for the equivalent of about 10 cents largely 
to students and to satisfy the great demand for reading mostly among 
the newly literate people and the intelligentsia of those areas. These 
books would be published in English and translated into some 20 
languages. 

We have already started a program in the current fiscal year to 
gain experience in this field. We are now distributing English ia 
guage editions of some 25 titles at 25,000 copies each over the next 
few months in those areas, to sell for an average of around 10 cents. 

The next most important element in this increase is a 32-percent, 
or $3,390,000 increase, for exhibits. Our field officers and the assistant 
directors for all 4 areas of the world have been enthusiastic about the 
use of exhibits and have requested a total of almost 300 for the next 
fiscal year; 39 of these would be major exhibits depicting the 4 im- 
portant projects we expect to have working—Atoms for Peace ; Science 
for Peace; Mutual Inspection Plan for Disarmament, and American 
Capitalism. The remaining 260 would include art and other cultural 
subjects and range in the lower cost. Monthly display kits for use 
by our 200 overseas posts would also be included in this program. 
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Although this is admittedly expensive in the sense of our recent 
exhibits on Atoms for Peace and for other purposes, it would provide 
very well-designed and constructed exhibits to present our themes 

visually to large numbers of persons more effectively than through 
sinnies any other medium, and these exhibits are well worth the 
cost. 

Then an increase of $1,100,000 in support of our overseas informa- 
tion centers is primarily to widen their influence and increase their 
effectiveness by adding to the materials, the books and the other 
elements of their program. 

The relatively minor increase requested for “Binational centers, 
translations and English teaching” would be used to continue and 
expand the current activities, rather than starting any new programs. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to these requested addition: . em- 
ployees—77—do you have a chart showing their assignment, or are 
these people all in Washington ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. These people would all be in Washington. 


LOW PRICED BOOK PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to this program entitled “Low-priced 
books, $4,262,000,” can you advise us as to what books you have in 
mind—the type of books and some information with regard to the 
program ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir; we have started this program with books 
currently available in the four libraries of the pocket-edition-types 
of books, selecting from those libraries the titles that would serve our 
purpose. They present various aspects of American life and our 
American institutions, as well as anti-Communist activities. They 
go all the way from Lincoln by Charnwood, Epic of America by 
James T. Adams, to The God That Failed by Crossman, or The Big 
Change by Allen, Prospects for Communist China by Rostow, Ameri- 
can Capitalism by Galbraith, the Political Writings of Thomas Jeff- 
erson, the Political Writings of John Adams, Commonsense and Other 
Political Writings by Thomas Paine, Education and Liberty by 
Conant, and Pocket History of American Painting by Flexner. 

You see, they cover a wide range of American interests and these 
would be sold at the lower level of comparable paper-covered books in 
these areas, in translations as well as in English. Obviously these 
take a Government subsidy in order to be able to sell at those prices. 
Even our American paperback books now sell overseas at 30 cents to 
10 cents, which is too expensive for this audience. We would absorb 
the price differences and put these books on the market at a cost of 
about + cents to the trade, which, in turn, would sell them for around 
10 cents. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a list of all of the titles you have in mind ? 


BOOK TITLES PROPOSED FOR 1957 PROGRAM 


Mr. Srrerpert. For the program for next year we have a list here 
of about 88 titles from which basic selections of these books would be 
made. Of course the actual selection would be up to the public affairs 
officer and his staff in the country, as well as the publisher. 
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Mr. Rooney. These are all the titles you have in mind at the present 
time ¢ 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Are those books all mentioned in this? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No; the books before you and the books I have previ- 
ously mentioned are in this current year’s program which we are using 
to gain experience in this field. The list I have handed you is for 
the proposed 1957 program. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this list at this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


88 TITLES UNDER CONSIDERATION For LOW-Cost Books (INCLUpES ALTERNATES) 


. Thistlethwaite, Frank: The Great Experiment; an Introduction to the His- 
tory of the American People. 
. Burns, Arthur: The Frontiers of Economic Knowledge. 
. Bowles, Chester: The New Dimensions of Peace. 
. Rossiter, Clinton: Seedtime of the Republic. 
. Eastman, Max: Reflections on the Failure of Socialism. 
. Bauer, Raymond: Nine Soviet Portraits. 
. Syrett, Harold C.: Andrew Jackson: His Contribution to the American 
Tradition. 
. Canham, Erwin: New Frontiers for Freedom. 
. Hecht, Selig: Explaining the Atom, revised edition. 
. Dean, Gordon: Report on the Atom (bring up to date). 
. Hyde, M.: Atoms Today and Tomorrow. 
. Lindbergh, Charles: The Spirit of St. Louis. 
3. Ulanov, Barry: History of Jazz in America. 
. Kornitzer, B.: The Great American Heritage (Eisenhower brothers). 
5. Keller, Helen: The Story of My Life. 
. Clark, G. Glenwood: Thomas Alva Edison. 
. Sandburg, Carl: Poems. 
. Frost, Robert: Poems. 
9. Meany, Tom: Magnificent Yankee. 
. Schlesinger, Arthur, Jr.: The Age of Jackson. 
21. Coyle, David C.: The United Nations and How It Works. 
. Barnett, Lincoln: The Universe and Dr. Einstein. 
23. Padover, Saul: Thomas Jefferson on Democracy. 
. Padover, Saul: The Living Constitution. 
5. Commager, H. S., and Nevins, A.: Pocket History of the U. S. 
. Herzberg, Max: This is America. 
27. Davis, Kenneth: Soldier of Democracy: Biography of Eisenhower, 
28. Davis, Kenneth: Benjamin Franklin Autobiography. 
. Whitehead, Alfred North: Science and the Modern World. 
. Whitehead. Alfred North: Aims of Education. 
. Smith, T. V., and Lindeman, EF. C.: The Democratic Way of Life. 
yeismar, Maxwell, editor: The Whitman Reader. 
. Botkin, B. S.: Pocket Treasury of American Folklore. 
. Patman, Wright: Our American Government. 
. Poe, Edgar Allan: Great Tales and Poems. 
. White, E. B., and K. 8.: Subtreasury of American Humor. 
. James, William: Pragmatism and Four Essays from Meaning of Truth. 
. DeToequeville, Alexis: Democracy in America. 
. Marke, Julius: The Holmes Reader. 
. Melville, Herman: Selected Tales and Poems. 
. Parrington, Vernon: Main Currents in American Thought. 
. Dewey, John: Essays in Experimental Logic. 
3. Dewey, John: Political Writings of John Adams. 
. Rourke, Constance: American Humor: A Study of the National Charactet! 
5. Miller, Perry : American Thought : Civil War To World War I. 
. Hawthorne, Nathaniel: Selected Tales and Sketches. 
. Cooper, James F.: The Prairie. 
8. Garland, Hamlin: Main Traveled Roads. 
9. Bowen, Catherine: The Yankee from Olympus. 
. Crane, Stephen: Stories and Tales. 
. Baruch, Bernard: Philosophy for Our Time, 
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2. Irving, Washington: Selected Prose. 
. Coon, Horace: Speak Better—Write Better English. 
54. Kenyon, and Russell, Drs.: Healthy Babies are Happy Babies. 
55. Sobviev, Mikhail: When the Gods Are Silent. 
56. Abell, Elizabeth: American Accent. 
. Orwell, George: Animal Farm. 
58. Papashvily, George and Helen: Anything Can Happen. 
59. Wouk, Herman: Caine Mutiny. 
30. Spellman, Francis: The Foundling. 
31. Faulkner, William: Knights Gambit. 
32. Stone, Irving, Love is Eternal. 
338. Stone, Irving: The President’s Lady. 
4. Swiggett, Howard : The Power and the Prize. 
). Crane, Stephen: The Red Badge of Courage. 
6. Carson, Rachel: The Sea Around Us. 
i7. Carson, Rachel: Under the Sea Wind. 
8. Rogers, Hammerstein, Michener: South Pacific. 
69. Lewis, Sinclair: Arrowsmith. 
70. Glassgow, Ellen: Barren Ground. 
. Michner, James. Bridges at Toko-Ri. 
Jewett, Sarah Orne: Country of the Pointed Firs and Other Stories. 
3. Koestler, Arthur. Darkness at Noon. 
. Mawley, Cameron. Executive Suite. 
5. Bromfield, Louis: Early Autumn. 
76. Broomfield, Louis: The Good Woman. 
. Orwell, George: Nineteen Eighty-Four. 
8. Sermolino, Maria: Papa’s Table D’Hote. 
79. Steinbeck, John: The Pearl. 
Cather, Willa: Professor’s House. 
James, Henry: Portrait of a Lady. 
2. James, Henry: What Maisie Knew. 
3. Stafford, Jean: Mountain Lion. 
. Saroyan, William: The Human Comedy. 
5. Welty, Eudora: Selected Stories, Containing a Curtain of Green. 
3. Wharton, Edith: Ethan Frome. 
‘7. Porter, Katherine Anne: The Old Order (short stories). 
8. O. Henry: Best Stories of. 


Mr. Srrerpert. I would like to call your attention to the fact, as 
you will see there, that these books are not attributed to us or to the 
Government and while as to the ones that are already published in 
that form I think it makes very little difference so far as the record 
is concerned, it would be preferable not to publish the list of titles 
for next year, which would be printed and published locally. There 
is not secret about it in the trade, but it certainly is much more effective 
if it does not seem to come from the United States Government. 

Mr. Rooney. But I think in connection with a request to use $4 
million there should be in the record an indication of what books you 
propose to put out and I do not see how we can get at it other than 
to insert that list in the record. 

Mr. SrrerBert. I would like to insert the rest of the titles of the 25 
we already have. 

Mr. Rooney. I would like to have them. Are these included in the 
list of 25% 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. The only trouble with putting it in is that 
these records do go back to the countries. There is no question about 
it; we hear from it all the time. 

Mr. Rooney. You can take the publisher’s name off, if that is any 
help. Aside from that, the list contains just the book titles and names 
of the authors. 

Mr. Srretpert. Yes. But such books appear in quantities and I 
think we are making it much more likely that it would be picked up 
because of the discussion here. They can only be nulitiohed at 10 
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cents through some subsidy and some attribution of the Government, 
really. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


TYPES OF BOOKS PROPOSED FOR 1957 PROGRAM 


Mr, Srreipert. The kind of books contemplated deal with writings 
on the early history of the United States, its documents, the writings 
of the founders of the Republic; it has to do with the philosophy of 
this country—famous titles like Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography. 
It also deals with some fiction and other biographies. The selection 
is intended to give an interesting cross section of what we stand for; 
how our democracy developed and what we value in the w: iy of insti- 
tutions and philosophy. Natur ally these would be gener ally accepted 
as representative authors and, in most cases, st: fandard works in 
American literature. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a list of the 25 you referred to awhile 
ago? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


SAMPLE TITLES 


American Capitalism : Galbraith 
senjamin Franklin: The Autobiography and Selections from His Other 
Writings 
. Big Business: Lilienthal 
. Covered Wagon: Hough 
5. Education and Liberty : Conant 
». Epic of America: James T. Adams 
. From the Declaration of Independence to the Constitution, The Roots of 
American Constitutionalism 
. Hamilton, Madison and Jay: On the Constitution, Selections from the Feder- 
alist Papers 
. Henry D. Thoreau: Selected Writings on Nature and Liberty 
John Adams: The Political Writings of 
John C. Calhoun: A Disquisition on Government and Selections from the 
Discourse 
2. Lenin: Shub 
3. Life on the Mississippi : Twain 
. Lincoln : Charnwood 
5. Pocket History of American Painting : Flexner 
. Prospects for Communist China : Rostow 
. Room on the Route: Diundin 
8. Selections from Emerson: Lindeman 
9. The Big Change: Allen 
The God That Failed : Crossman 
The Good Earth: Pearl Buck 
. The Red Pony: Steinbeck 
The Semantics of International Law : Thomas 
Thomas Jefferson : The Political Writings of 
Thomas Paine: Common Sense and Other Political Writings 
Mr. Srreivert. This naturally is an effort to meet the problem of 
low-priced books head on for the first time. As you know, we have 
had a good many American books distributed in regular commercial 
channels under our regular translation program, and that would con- 
tinue. Those, however, are higher cost hard backs, at the top level 
more or less of book prices. 
We have heard continuously about the Communists flooding these 
areas with their books and we know it to bea fact. I have seen them 
and it is widely reported. The only way to combat that is to make 
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available typical American books at a lower price scale, and we have 
never really done that. I think it needs doing. We have talked 
good deal about it; we have — other means in our regular conven 
tional opel rations to counter it; but they have the great advantage of 
having 2 or 3 or 4 books th: 7 cont: ain Communist dogma. We have 
no such body of principles, fortunately; owrs is a diverse philosophy 
and we pride ourselves on having no dogmatic principles. Therefore 
t takes a selection of classics and the writings of our early forefathers 
and of our philosophy to get across our ideas to counter the well- 
established Communist program in this field. 

I would like to note, too, that even in as far away a place as 
Guatemala I myself saw piles of books printed in Spanish in Moscow 
and transmitted to Guatemala for dissemination there—books such as 
Short History of the Communist Party; Works of Lenin, and s 
forth. They are all over the world and this is the only way I know of 
to counter their widespread activity. 


STUDY OF SOVIET UNION BOOK PROGRAM 


Let me add this, briefly, about a study of books in the Soviet Union. 
According to our intelligence there were published in the Soviet Union 
in 1954, 50,109 different book titles. That compares with book titles 
published in the United States in a, different year, 1955, of 12,589 
different book titles. In other words, they have been publishing about 
four times the number of titles that we publish i in the United States. 

In addition to that, as to total production, in 1955 we produced in 
the United States 750 million books. The U.S. S. R. produced just 
short of 1 billion and Communist China 940 million. Both of those 
latter figures were for 1954. Probably 1955 was some advance over 
that. But it shows the proportion of the overall book-publishing 
activities. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. From that, you would think that Russia would be 
one vast printing establishment with no time to do anything else. 
When you think of that number of books published in 1 year, it is 
pretty hard to swallow. 

I wonder if Mr. Streibert has any idea what proportion of that is 
for the export market. 

Mr. Srrerert. Unfortunately I have not been able to obtain that. 

Mr. CLevencer. They just have not the manpower and force of 
printers to print anything like that number. It would be 1,000 titles 
a week, would it not—50,000 a year / 

Mr. SrrerBert. In 1954 in the Soviet Union, of their total produc- 
tion, 125 million books or 1214 percent, were for free distribution, and 
20,000 titles were for free distribution out of the total of 50,000 titles. 

Mr. Covuprerr. Does that information, Mr. Streibert, come from 
Russian publications ? 

Mr. Srreipert. This is an excerpt from the recent reports of Pe 
chats’ U. S. S. R., which is the first issue to reach this country since 
1937, giving the detailed official figures of the Soviet Union’s book- 
publishing activities during 1954. 


SUBSIDIZATION OF BOOK PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. It would appear that you would buy these books for 
{ cents each. 
Mr. Srremwerr. Yes, sil 
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Mr. Rooney. $4 million worth at 4 cents each ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Oh, no. They would cost us about 20 cents apiece. 
The bookseller buys them from us for about 4 cents apiece. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, we are going to subsidize this to the 
extent of 16 cents apiece ? 

Mr. Srreteert. On the average. [After a pause.] No; it is actu- 
ally subsidizing it to the extent of an average of 20 cents. I gave you 
the wrong amount. We pay 24 cents and get 4 cents back. 

Mr. Roonry. Are all of these books in this program to be trans- 
lated ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Not all of them; no. 

Mr. Rooney. Will there be any of them in English? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. How many in English? 

Mr. Srrerpert. There would be 8,200,000 in English and 13,110,000 
in some 24 languages, making a total of 21,310,000 books. 

Mr. Rooney. You pay the same for these books; do you ? 

Mr. Srretpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Could not one go down here to the Union Station, to 
the Union News Co. stand and buy these books for a quarter apiece? 

Mr. Srreisert (addressing Mr. Posner). What are we paying? 

Mr. Rooney. You are paying 24 cents, I understood you to say. 

Mr. Srretzert. There are two elements to this that we must keep 
separate. These pocket books that are already published are one 
thing and the program for 1957 that we are talking of is entirely 
different in its operation and concept. The net result to the buyer is 
the same, but we have started on this because you can buy these books 
already published by American publishers. For 1957, the books do 
not exist; they could not be purchased; they are not published in 
these editions. 

Now as to your question—could not you go and buy these: We do 
buy them at the wholesale price. That is how we get them. 

Mr. Rooney. Now here is a book The Red Pony by John Steinbeck. 
How much do you pay for that book ? 

Mr. Fancer. We paid about 16 cents for that. What runs it up to 
20 cents is that new books have been published in a new format. 

Mr. Rooney. This book says on the face of it that it is 10 cents. 

Mr. Fancer. We pay 16 cents in order to get that sold for a dime. 
That has to be sold for a dime 

Mr. Srreisert. That is our sale price. That is a sample of what 
we sell, and it is marked 10 cents. All the others are too, I believe. 
Those are special covers that are made for us. 

Mr. Rooney. How much did you pay for this book The Good Earth, 
by Pearl Buck? 

Mr. Fancer. I believe that was 21 cents. 

Mr. Roonry. Cannot you get this down here at the Union Station 
for 25 cents? 

Mr. Fancet. No, sir. I think it is 35 cents regularly and the new 
edition is running 50 cents retail. 

I want to point out that these are our special editions. You cannot 
get these; they are published for us. We used existing plates, but the 
cover and the edition is ours is great quantity—505,000 of them— 
which, altogether, average 21.5 cents. 

Mr. Covuprerr. These paperback editions, Mr. Streibert, which you 
have just shown to the committee as part of your 1956 fiscal year pro- 
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vram: Were those already published in paperback editions in the 
United States, or are all of these books which you arranged to have 
published as paperback editions ! 

Mr. Fanerr. About half of them were already published in the 
cheap paperback format; some were textbooks. 

Mr. Couprerr. Let me pursue this inquiry a little further. I think 
perhaps I assumed a situation that did not exist. I assumed that when 
you spoke of your program of distributing books such as the paper- 
back books you just submitted to the committee, you were drawing 
upon America’s vast library of present publications of cheap paper- 
bound books, and I assume that is a vast library. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We are to the maximum extent. 

Mr. Covprert. You say to the maximum extent : How many books are 
you distributing under this cheap-edition operation in 1956? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Twenty-five. 

Mr. Covperr. Of that 25, how many of them have heretofore been 
printed and published in cheap paperback editions ¢ 

Mr. Fancer. Twelve. 

Mr. Couprert. Now does not the existing production of American 
books of the cheap paper-cover variety provide a sufficient source of 
books for you to turn to for foreign publication and distribution ? 

Mr. Fancer. No, sir: not for the purpose of this program. 

Mr. Srremert. This has all been very carefully combed. 

Mr. Rooney. Why? 

Mr. Fancer. It depends on the titles you want to use to reach the 
iudience you want to reach. 


PURPOSE OF BOOKS PROGRAM 


Mr. Covuperr. Now let me get this thing straight. I had supposed 

hat the purpose of this program was to affect public opinion, to reach 
the people of the communities in which they are operating, and you 
spoke of Ben Franklin’s Autobiography, Jefferson’s works, “Emerson’s 
works, and other great American classics of that kind. I did not 
-uppose you were going into the textbook business and provide free 
books largely for scholars and students who represent but a tiny seg- 
ment of the population of the country you are interested in. 

Mr. Fancer. Excuse me. I guess I did not make myself very clear. 

These are the liberal arts series. Take the Autobiography of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, for example, which is composed of excerpts from 
~ Biography of Benjamin Franklin, but is used as a textbook for 
‘ultural purposes by about 300 universities in this country. In that 
sense it is a textbook and, where they use it as a textbook, it sells in 
this country for 75 cents. We want to get that down to 10 cents, which 
brings our basic price up to 20 cents. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


RUSSIAN BOOK TITLES 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a list of those 180 Russian titles ? 

Mr. Srreinert. No, sir. I have this arranged by subject matter 
and variety and the amount of titles in each, totaling the 50,000 titles, 
which goes all the way from physical culture, labor, finance, physics, 
et cetera, listed here. There are 50 classes of titles. 

Mr. Rooney. It must have come from some list where you had the 
titles in order to put it into this sort of summary. 
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Mr. Srreimert. As I said previously, that is obtained from that 
compilation by Pechats’ U.S.5. R. 

Mr. Couprerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


SELECTION OF BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Mr. Couprerr. Mr. Streibert, can you give us some idea of how many 
American publishers, or which American publishers or printers will 
have the contracts to print the 88 titles which you intend to use in the 
1957 program? Perhaps you might also say something about the 
conditions under which they perform. 

Mr. Srreiert. Those publishers who already have the rights to 
these books will be the ones that are used. Therefore there will be 
no discrimination, and all publishers will be used. 

Furthermore, we have an agreement whereby these publications for 
this program will be done without profit. I am referring, of course, 
to the editions in English. Those in foreign languages would be pro- 
duced by indigenous publishers in the various countries. 

Mr. Covuperr. How will you select the publisher to be used in the 
foreign country ¢ Tlave you any idea now as to whom you will use? 

Mr. Srreierr. Yes. We will work through regular sales agents in 
the trade who normally deal with those publishers , and in cooperation 
and with the approval of our public-affairs officer in each country. 

Mr. Couperr. I assume they will operate at a normal cost and profit 
basis, however ? 

Mr. Srretpert. Yes; because they will be foreign nationals and in 
the regular business. 

Mr. Couperr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


COST OF BOOKS IN ENGLISH 


Mr. Roonry. You mentioned some figures a while ago as to the 
number of books in this program to be in English and the number in 
foreign languages ? 

Mr. Srretpert. Page 199. 

Mr. Rooney. The figure would be- 

Mr. Srreipert. Total copies in English would be 8,200,000. 

Mr. Rooney. In dollars? 

Mr. Srreieert. The figure on the right is in dollars. 

Mr. Rooney. $1,640,000. Is that right? 

Mr. Srreimpert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall reconvene at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


WEDNESDAY, Fepruary 22, 1956. 
EXHIBITS PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 

We shall take up this morning the exhibits program beginning at 
page 200 of the justifications. It might be well if we insert the tables 
on pages 201-203 of the justifications at this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Roonry. Do you have anything further to say with regard 
tothis program? We previously discussed it, as I recall ? 
Mr. SrrerBert. Yes; we did, Mr. Chairman. I have nothing to add. 


INFORMATION CENTERS 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to this exhibits 
program? If not, the next is ‘the item entitled “Information centers,” 
a request in the amount of $2,081,564, which would be an increase of 
$1,156,402 over the amount for this purpose in the current fiscal year. 

In connection with this item, we shall insert the table at page 204 
of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


| 


; ‘es 
Quantity Average cost | 1957 estimat: 
| 


| 
| | 
= siosé ieee teits 136, 756 | $3. 10 $1, 353, 944 
SMopeston subscriptions. Knmetncideticamess 40, 730 | 8.10 329, 913 
Newspaper subscriptions - - - . pa ea er 351 | 5 17, 550 
Other publications__---.-.------ é abd Cire nase 38, 53 67, 424 
Library supplies ah on Nein ba weal eno 96, 898 
Library equipment pens Ss oblate a ; 155, 835 
Special activities._........-.-.- = aes bhhe se amke : 60, 000 





Re one eis Se couse sis bee nasa ee wincvens Seta Leet sal 2, 081, 564 





Mr Rooney. Now these are the books and magazines in the 
libraries, are they / 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Rather than the presentation books? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes; and the subscriptions are for magazines and 
newspapers in the reading rooms and the libraries. 

Mr. Rooney. Nothing in this area is for presentation ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. 

Mr. Rooney. You say three new centers will be opened in the Near 
East and one existing center closed in the Far East. Which centers 
are those ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. In the Near East, there would be one in Ceylon at 
Jaffna, one in Cyprus at Nicosia, and one in the Sudan at Khartoum. 
Out in the Phillippines, one is being closed at Iloilo. 

There will be an additional 25 reading rooms established; 2 in the 
American Republics; 18 in the Far East and 5 in the Near East. 

Mr. Crievencer. Has the school system if any in Sudan been in- 
structing the youth in English? 

Mr. Srreipert. I do not know about Sudan; because we are just in 
the process of recognizing that and our post is being established. It 
is not, as of this moment, in existence yet; so I do not know. 


BINATIONAL CENTERS 


Mr. Rooney. At page 206 of the justification we find the item en 
titled “Binational Centers” where there is a request in the amount o1 
$272,000, which would be an increase of $148,101 over the current fiscal! 
year. In connection therewith we shall insert the table at the top 
of page 207. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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, YY ~onteor ’ mn e 
Estimated Existing centers New center 


average 
cost ’ / ’ 
Number | Amount | Number Amount Number 


Books $4 21, 900 $67, 890 57 $17, 670 
Magazine subscriptions_. - 4,145 83, 575 975 7. 807 
Newspaper subscriptions 5 162 & 100 g 1, 900 
Other publications 75 &30 1, 452 Ws 59 
Supplies ; 36, 583 8. 074 
Equipment. 47, 400 21, 100 


Bemkoeees 215, 000 57. 000 


Mr. Rooney. Again we have magazine subscriptions, newspaper 
subscriptions, and so forth. These are in connection with the centers 
which are set up in both Latin American and other foreign countries / 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir; they are for the reading rooms and librar- 
ies that are maintained at these binational centers. 

Mr. Rooney. How many are there altogether ? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Seventy binational centers requested for 1957. 
That is an increase of 13 over the current year. 

Mr. Rooney. They are to be located where? 

Mr. Srreipert. The new ones would be located: 1 in Argentina, 2 
in Bolivia, 3 in Brazil, 2 in Colombia, 1 in Mexico, 1 in Nicaragua, 
2 in Peru, and 1 in Pakistan. In other words, 12 would be in Latin- 
American countries where they have been so successful, and one new 
one in Pakistan. 

I might add that these provide typically for a oreatly enlarged 
demand for the learning of the English language. These are English 
language teaching centers. 


TRANSLATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. If there are no questions, the next is the translation 
program found at page 207 of the justifications. In connection there- 
with, we shall insert the table which appears at the bottom of page 
207. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Languagt 955 1956 


$60, 000 $460, 000 
$150, 000 OO, OOK $90, 000 
30, 000 80, OOO 80, O00 
70, 000 90, 000 90, 000 
100, 000 75, 000 75, 000 
10, 000 10, 000 


Total igi healer 350, 000 225, 000 405, 000 


Mr. Rooney. This request is in the amount of $405,000 which would 
be an increase to the extent of $180,000 over the amount set forth 
under this category in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Srrerrerr. That would provide an increase of $180,000 for 
grants to continue operations in 2 foreign languages which were 
supported in the 1955 fiscal year but required no support during the 
current 1956 fiscal year. 
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Mr. Rooney. What languages are they? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Roonry. And this is in addition to the translation program in 
connection with missions; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the total in this budget for translations? 
I do not know whether we have such total as yet. What is the total 
for translations? 

Mr. Posner. The grand total of the items for funds requested for 
fiseal year 1957 for book translations, including the promotion of 
books by indigenous authors in the Near and “Far East areas, is 
¢9.654.000. This is in addition to an amount of $2,622,000 for the 
sale of low-priced books in foreign languages. 


PRESENTATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. At page 208 we find the so-called presentation pro- 
eram and the table with regard thereto in connection with this request 
in the amount of $1,815,138, which would be an increase of more than 
$759.000 over the amount for this purpose in the current fiscal year. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Quantity Average cost Estimate 
Hard-hack books beeen t ieee 287. 033 $3. 10 SRR9_ 8N3 
Paper-hack books . (isStnaaeemawaiee 972, 450 | 22 | 213, 939 
Magazine sul scriptions pee 16, 350 | 8.10 | 132, 435 
Newspaper subscriptions 34 312 | 50. 00 16. 600 
Other publications f 36, 206 1.75 3, 361 
Total : : tee saree a hadi anes ands tigated Kin wae iiobamate : 315, 13 8 


Mr. Roonry. What about this? 

Mr. Srremert. This increase is for the inc deagen: demands of our 
missions for materials needed for presentation to selected individuals 
and institutions that would support the major themes and objectives 
of the program. The types of presentation are detailed in the table 
showing the overall disposition of the funds. 

If I may refer to the following page 209, you see the distribution 
of this increase by the geographical areas. It shows that by far the 
greatest amount, almost $600,000 of the 8736, 000, is to be expended in 
the Near East area divided between hard-back books and paper-back 
books primarily. 

Mr. Rooney. Are all of the books mentioned in the table at page 
208 in English? When I say “books,” T am inetuding magazine sub- 
scr iptions, newspaper subscriptions, other public ations, and so forth. 

Mr. Srremert. They are primarily in English; yes. The subserip- 
tions would be in English and the books would be prim: ily in Eng- 
lish. You see, in the Near East area, E nglish is widely used by the 
intellectuals and educated people. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any funds in here for the book you requested 
in the presentation program last year? 

Mr. Srremert. No specific funds. There would be funds expended 
for replacements requested. 

Mr. Rooney. In the libraries overseas ? 

Mr. Srremert. In the libraries overseas. 
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Mr. Rooney. But not under the presentation program ¢ 

Mr. Srreipert. No. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions with regard to this program ¢ 

Mr. Sixes. Have you given to the committee ex: umples of the type 
of books you distr ibute, listings of the books and listings of the maga- 
zines which are subscribed to 4 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir: we have submitted to the committee a com- 
plete schedule and details of the subscriptions and types of books, 

Mr. Srxres. Have you given to the committee the methods of dis- 
tribution of books and subse ‘ript ions ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; on the low-cost book program we went into 
it in some detail at the last session. 

Mr. Rooney. That reminds me of this question: Are there any sets 
of encyclopedias in this giveaway program ¢ 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; not specifically, but, as the need arises for them 
in individual cases, they will be made available. 

Mr. Sixes. Has a listing of the books and subscriptions been placed 
in the record ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; we have here a complete list from which our 
presentations are selected. 

Mr. Sixes. Do we have a listing in the record of these books and 
magazines? Do you not think it might serve a useful purpose to have 
that, Mr. Chairman? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. Do I correctly understand there is already in the 
record a list with regard to the magazines and newspapers? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the average cost of these books? 

Mr. May. The average cost is $3.10 for the hard-back books. The 
paper backs run about 22 cents. 


BOOK DISTRIBUTION—SELECTION OF RECIPIENTS 


Mr. Sixes. What is the method of distribution of books and maga- 
zines ¢ 

Mr. Srrempert. We went into that at some length on the low-cost 
books. I am a little at a loss as to what you mean by distribution 
methods. 

Mr. Srxes. I want to know how you decide who is to get books, and 
who is to get magazines. 

Mr. Srreipertr. I thought you meant commercial distribution when 
I was referring to its being in the record. I will put a statement in 
the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Is not this the situation, Mr. Streibert, that happens 
in the field: They have to find somebody who will kindly ask for a 
hook and it is forwarded to them from Washington, such as this ‘ 
American Foundation Information Service” ? 

Mr. Srremerr. The field has to justify its requests and show the 
individual or institution to get the book, and secure approval of these 
presentations. 

Mr. Stxes. What are the limitations on the distribution of books? 
For instance, can a person write in and get himself a free library ? 
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Mr. Srreert. Oh, no; we investigate who they are if they request, 
naturally; but normally this is not devoted to filling requests. The 
idea is to find people that this would serve and who have some influence 
and positions of importance in those countries, so that this would be 
helpful in our overall objectives. It is supervised by the public affairs 
officer in each country and provincial post. 

Mr. Sixes. That indicates the distribution of the book might cost a 
great deal more than the book itself. I suggest that someone outline 
briefly the method by which a person would get a book and how it 
would be determined that he would be eligible for a book. 

Mr. May. In the field the public affairs officer and his staff have con- 
ferences at which they determine the people they should try to reach 
through the book program. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you mean by classes or individuals? 

Mr. May. Both, by classes, what they refer to sometimes as target 
audiences, and also by individuals. It varies from the presentation 
of a collection of books to a law library of the parliament in a country, 
to the presentation of individual books to a newspaperman or a member 
of parliament or Cabinet member. The purpose is to get into the 
hands of the individual a book that will influence him in the direction 
of our United States purposes. 

The method of distribution is either through the mail, if it is a large 
distribution of a collection of books to an institution, such as a uni- 
versity library shelf of American studies, the presentation will be done 
with a great deal of ceremony. The public affairs officer and even 
the Ambassador would appear at an appropriate ceremony and make 
the presentation. We have found it to be a very successful program 
and is usually accompanied by a great deal of newspaper publicity, 
all of which generates good will tow vard the United States. 

Mr. Stxes. You still have not told me how you would get a book into 
the hands of an individual. For a 22-cent book you w ould not have a 
great presentation ceremony. How does the individual get a 22-cent 
book? Is the book given to him? 

Mr. May. Those are distributed quite largely in sets of what we call 
expendable libraries, 100 books put together in a cardboard shelf. 
They are placed on the shelf in the libre ary of the country; they are 
placed in the dormitories of universities, YMCA’s, and places where 
there are a group of people where they can see the book and read it. 
Those are largely distributed in that manner. There is some loss; 
some go out and never come back, but they have served their purpose. 

In some cases, books are awarded as prizes to students of English 
who are taking part in an English teaching course from the binationa] 
centers, or information centers. 


MAGAZINE DISTRIBUTION TO SELECTED RECIPIENTS 


Mr. Sixes. As to magazines, are individuals given magazine sub- 
scriptions, or do they go to groups such as schools, clubs, and other 
groups ¢ 

Mr. May. The magazine subscriptions and newspaper subscriptions 
go both to individu: Is and in some cases to institutions. 

Mr. Sixes. How would you decide what individual is to get a maga- 
zine subscription ? 

Mr. May. That decision would be made by the public affairs officer 
and his staff in the field. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PRESENTATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Have you ever checked back on your own distribution 
program to see how well it is working? What kind of results can you 
say you are obtaining from the distribution of this literature ¢ 

Mr. May. We get reports fairly regularly on the effectiveness of the 
presentations. I ‘have several here. 

Mr. Srxes. You may prepare a detailed answer for the record. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


PRESENTATION PROGRAM 


The presentation program is the avenue for reaching with American publica- 
tions those individuals and institutions significant in the life of a foreign country 
or influential in shaping its policies. The program is used by all United States 
officials at a post, from the Ambassador down to the most junior staff assistant. 
Its diversity and flexibility are responsible in great measure for its value. 

Recipients range from a clerk in the foreign ministery, who may be able to 
assist in a desired action, to the prime minister or president of a country. They 
include parliamentary libraries, universities and colleges, reading clubs, schools, 
and labor unions. This program reinforces the person-to-person relationship 
which enables our overseas personnel to do an effective job. 

The post officers make all selections. They select from lists of recommended 
titles which have been screened by the agency to ascertain their worth in the 
program; they may select other publications which they believe will have a 
unique utility for persons they are endeavoring to persuade; or chey may select 
publications which the recipients themselves request, provided, «f course, the 
requests fit specific purposes within the framework of agency objectives. 


EFFECTIVENESS 


Various posts have used effectively the technique of presenting anti-Cominunist 
books to newspaper editors so that reviews of the books will be published in the 
newspapers. This offers a double-barreled approach. First, it stimulates inter 
est in the book itself; secondly, even if they do not get the book, the readers of 
the newspaper get the book’s message from the published review. In Japan, 
for example, two books, War, Communism, and World Religion and Communist 
War on Religion, were presented to the editor of a leading daily newspaper. 
These inspired an anti-Communist editorial recommending the two books as 
containing accurate information that helps us to realize what the future of Japan 
would be under communism. 

A recently established free-world government requested United States Infor- 
mation Service materials on the American system of government, specifically on 
the relationship between the Federal Government and the State and local govern 
ments. Materials were provided, and now the reorganization of that govern- 
ment is proceeding along American lines. 

A Latin-American university being infiltrated with Communist influence re- 
ceived American books and materials to establish an American corner in its 
ibrary. These materials were used by pro-American faculty members to influ- 
ence students and to secure the dismissal of two Communist faculty members. 
These later were replaced by two United States instructors. 

A large number of useful materials are donated for presentation to foreign 
peoples by the American public. One very valuable contribution is being made 
by the Honorable Robert E. Simmons, chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska, who has enlisted the aid of various bar groups as well as individual 
lawyers and judges throughout the country in collecting United States lawbooks 
for presentation to foreign supreme court libraries. Particularly effective was the 
presentation of a collection furnished by Justice Simmons and his colleazues of 72 
volumes of Corpus Juris to the library of the Supreme Court of Burma by the 
American Ambassador. In accepting the books, the chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Burma spoke glowingly of the gift and indicated that these would 
be useful in helping to further the aims of justice in the Union of Burma. 

Another fruitful event made possible by this group was the presentatiou to 
the Federal Court of Pakistan of 500 United States lawbooks obtained without 
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cost to the United States Government. For the first time in the history of the 
Federal Court of Pakistan, photographers were admitted to commemorate the 
event for the press. Even that segment of the Pakistani press which is generally 
anti-American praised this American action. 

In one near-eastern country, arguments by defense counsel based on United 
States law precedents obtained from American Jurisprudence, which had been 
presented to the Supreme Court Library, resulted in the commutation of a 
death sentence for the accused. 

Often the presentation of one title alone has a remarkable effect on foreign 
thinking. For example, in one near-eastern country the Anatomy of Communism 
was quoted extensively by the Under Secretary of the Interior in a parliamentary 
debate on anti-Communist legislation. 

In a European post, multiple copies of Larsen’s I Was a Soviet Spy and 
Dallin’s New Soviet Empire formed the nucleus for anti-Communist packets 
being distributed to trade-union study groups in that country. Cadres of local 
shop leaders in individual factories were formed and used these packets to 
conduct study guides for factory personnel. 

In one country which has long been considered neutralist, presentation of 
anti-Communist publications to state officials resulted in the inclusion of ma- 
terial from these books in state government publications. Lessons learned 
from the bocks also stimulated the development of state and local anti- 
Communist community action plans. 

These few examples show how the right books placed in the right hands can 
create an indelible impression. Using this program, we can get to the person 
we want to reach with the precise type of material we want him to have. 

Mr. Rooney. This list I have in my hand is similar to what is sent 
out in the field to the various posts, is it ? 

Mr. May. Yes,sir. That isa copy of the list that goes out. 

Mr. Rooney. I might read into the record an item which I find here 
on the list of May 10, 1955: 

Mathews, Milford, ed., Dictionary of Americanisms, University of Chicago 
Press. Two volumes, $25. 

Publisher is making special offer of this standard reference work at $25. 
Order should be submitted by May 20. 

That means that if a man at the post wants so many copies, he should 
get his order in by May 20? 

Mr. May. That is correct, sir, if he wants a copy. 


PRESENTATION OF COMPTON’S PICTURE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have here in Washington any information 
with regard to the identity of persons to w hom we presented sets of 
ency¢ ‘lopedias i in the past y ear? 

Mr. Fancer. Yes, sir. We wrote to the field and asked them to 
send us the classes of recipients last year when I believe this came up. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not asking about classes of recipients. I want 
some information as to whom it is that these encyclopedias are given. 
Some of them run into $100 a set? 

Mr. Fancer. I think it is $79. We can get the exact names for you. 
We would have to go back to the post to get ‘them. 

Mr. Rooney. In this connection I should like : again to quote from 
the list of January 7,1955: 

Compton’s pictured encyclopedia. F. E. Compton. 1954. 15 volumes. $79.50. 

The 1954 edition of this standard school encyclopedia is being offered by the 
publishers at a reduced rate, since the 1955 edition is now ready for distribution 
in the United States. These sets were printed in August and actually include 
some of the new material set in type for the 1955 edition. To take advantage of 
this special price, the agency will have to place an order on February 1. Please 
cable your requests in order that they may be received by that date. 
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Mr. Sixes. Cable requests could mean rather high-priced distribu- 
tion methods. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not know you were in the business of cabling 
requests for books. 

Mr. May. The bulk of all of our orders comes by mail. There are 
circumstances when, in order to get field requests by a deadline to 
ineet the publication date, or some other contingency of that sort, 
we ask the field to cable. 


UNDISTRIBUTED SETS OF ENCYCLOPEDIAS AT VIENTIANE, LAOS 


Mr. Roonry. It is expensive business. Do you have any informa- 
tion with regard to the number of sets of encyclopedias which are 
on hand and undistr ibuted at posts throughout the world ? 

Mr. May. I do not have a complete report. I know there were 
some that Mr. Bow found at one of the posts, which got there simply 
through an error. We sent more than we should have to that post, 
due to a misunderstanding. They have now been redistributed to 
other posts in the area and, when they were offered the posts in sur- 
rounding countries, we were able to use all of them and they asked 
for more. 

Mr. Rooney. It appeared that Mr. Bow, on his trip to a certain 
location, found in the storeroom a number of sets of this encyclopedia ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where was that? 

Mr. May. In Vientiane. 

Mr. Rooney. How many were there? 

Mr. May. The actual number of sets in storage there at the time 
of his trip was 75. 

Mr. Roonry. How much did each of those sets cost ? 

Mr. May. $79.50. They have all now been redistributed to other 
Far Eastern posts, including Hong Kong, Manila, Bangkok, and 
Tokyo. 

Mr. Roonry. Had you gotten a cable from Vientiane requesting 
these encyclopedias ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Did your man there get in under the deadline? 

Mr. May. As far as I recall; yes, sir. The PAO made an error 
and we failed to catch it here. He asked for 220 copies of the ency- 
clopedia. We read that to mean he wanted 220 sets. We actually 
reduced it; we ould not see any justification and we reduced it to 
120 sets. He was able to place a portion of them and the remaining 
75 were still there when Mr. Bow arrived. 

Mr. Rooney. He did manage to get rid of 50 sets to Laos? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At $79.50 each ¢ 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; and they were well placed. 

Mr. Rooney. I am sure of that. 


PRESENTATION OF BOOK ENTITLED “AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 
TECTS SIXTH ANNUAL HONOR AWARDS EXHIBIT OF OUTSTANDING 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE” 


Now, how many copies of this book, American Institute of Archi- 
tects Sixth Annual Honor Awards Exhibit of Outstanding American 
Architecture, at $25, were you able to give away ¢ 
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Mr. May. We would have to supply that for the record. I do not 
have that figure. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Twenty-five sets of the American Institute of Architects Honor Awards 
Exhibit of Outstanding American Architecture were presented to foreign recipi- 
ents during fiscal year 1955. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA SETS FURNISHED LIBRARY IN VIENTIANE, LAOS 


Mr. Roonry. What else did Mr. Bow find at that location, if any- 
thing? 

Mr. May. I recall nothing else about the book program, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many books are in that library at Vientiane? 

Mr. May. The book collection at Vientiane includes 80 books in 
English, 170 books in translation, and 50 periodical subscriptions. 
That is the total. 

Mr. Rooney. So that for this 250-book library your man ordered 
200 sets of encyclopedias ? 

Mr. May. 120 copies, although 

Mr. Rooney. Didn’t you know before you sent the 200 sets, or 220 
sets that this was only a 250-book library ¢ 

Mr. May. These were not for use in the library but for use in schools. 

Mr. Roonry. Would not the fact that it was a 250-book library cause 
you to be somewhat apprehensive over sending 250 sets of encylopedias 
at this price? 

Mr. May. Yes. We cabled asking them the use they would make 
of them. 

I don’t believe I made clear that this confusion arose because he 
thought he was getting 120 individual volumes when he ordered. 

Mr. Rooney. If he was getting 200 volumes he was doubling the 
capacity of this library, wasn’t he? If he had a 250-book library 
and he was ordering this many he was doubling the capacity of the 
library. 

Mr. May. They were not for use in the library, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You sent him about 1,800 books, did you not? 

Mr. May. One hundred and twenty sets. There were about 15 in 
the set, I believe. 

Mr. Roonry. Somebody is mistaken here for the reason that 15 
doesn’t divide into 220 or into 200. 

Mr. May. I have some information here that will clear it up. 

Mr. Rooney. There are 15 books in each set of these encyclopedias, 
are there not? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. If there are 15 volumes in a set and you sent to this 
location in Laos 120 sets, that would be 1,800 books you were sending 
to a library which you say had but 80 books in English and 170 in 
French and Thai, a total of 250% 

Mr. May. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, we did. We admitted that we 
made an error in sending that many sets of the encyclopedia. They 
were not, however, for use in the library. 

There is a large English-teaching program started in the country. 
It was our understanding that they could be effectively used by plac- 
ing them in places where English was being taught so students would 
have reference to a simple, well-written encyclopedia, heavily 
illustrated. 
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Mr. Srkes. How would you decide when and where to use a book 
such as this? 

Mr. Rooney. I wonder if I might finish this one item, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sikes. Of course, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear that on page 204 of the hearings last 
year you furnished this information: 

The inclusion of Compton's pictured encyclopedia— 
the book we are talking about— 
and the list of books recommended for presentation resulted in field post re- 
quests for 597 sets up to March 1,1955. The agency has approved and is placing 
an order for 200 sets for 20 posts. 

How do you account for the strange fact that you sent 120 sets to 
one post in a place called Vientiane in Laos? 

Mr. May. We had a telegram from them dated February 26, 1955, 
in which they said “Please furnish USIS Vientiane with 200 copies 
of Compton’s pictured encyclopedia title 206.” 

I think the key mistake is that they said “copies”. They apparently 
thought they were getting copies which they could use instead of 
“sets.” 

Mr. Rooney. How could that be when 15 doesn’t go into 200? 

Mr. May. I think the confusion is, sir, that in reading the presenta- 
tion list from which they ordered that they had the misconception that 
Compton’s Encyclopedia consisted of 1 book, 1 volume. 

Mr. Rooney. They couldn’t very well do that because it appears 

right in this mimeographed sheet which was sent to the field that it 
consists of 15 volumes. 

Mr. May. I believe it is title 206 you are looking for, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I have already read into the record the part where it 
states “Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 15 volumes, $79.50.” And 
in the matter immediately underneath that, “These sets were printed in 
August.” 

How anybody out there could be confused and get the understanding 
that Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia consisted of one volume is be- 
yond me. 

Mr. May. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

I might say that we wired back to the field and said that we had 
funds available for only 120 sets of Compton’s Encye lopedia, and that 
their order had been placed, and requested them to give us the names 
of the recipients at that time. 

There was a new public-affairs officer, in a new setup there. We 
made a mistake, and it has now been corrected by a proper redistri- 
bution of the material. 

Mr. Cievencer. How about the public-affairs officer? Is he still 
on the job or did you replace him? 

Mr. Srreipert. He has been replaced. 

BOOK ENTITLED “U.S. 40” 

Mr. Srxes. Under item 51, under “List 3” there is a book entitled 
“U.S. 40” shown at a cost of $5. It doesn’t seem to me this work 
would have any particular appeal to the average foreign reader. 

Why would you put that book in this listing at a cost of $5 each? 
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Mr. May. That book, sir, is a story built around a trip along this 
U.S. Highway No. 40 which gives a great deal of Americana, a “great 
deal of information about the country. It has illustrations. I believe 
it would be an interesting book, sir. However, the final decision on 
its use is made at the post. 

Mr. S1kes. Do you actually know whether it is a popular book, a 
book in demand overseas ? 

Mr. May. I do not know that, sir. When we put a book on the list 
we do it on th basis of judgments as to its usefulness in the program 
which we exercise here. Its ultimate use is determined by the public- 
affairs officer and his staff. 

Mr. Sixes. I am not familiar with the book and I do not know how 
good it is. It doesn’t seem to me to have a particularly intriguing 
title for the average foreign reader who doesn’t know U. S. 40 from 
a side wheel steamer, and has no expectation of traveling on U. S. 40. 

Who selected it? 


PROCEDURE FOR SELECTION OF BOOKS 


Mr. May. We have a regular machinery for the review of new titles 
as they come off of the publishers’ presses. They go before a com- 
mittee which selects those to include on lists to the fields. We review 
these books for six principal purposes: 

One, to determine whether they provide useful information about 
the United States; 

Two, to determine if the book demonstrates America’s interest in 
other nations; 

Three, whether it provides needed scientific and technical informa- 
tion; 

Four, whether it provides evidence of American spiritual and cul- 
tural tradition 

Mr. Stxes. That is a rather imposing list but it doesn’t mean very 
much from a standpoint of practical application. 

Mr. May. There are two other points to it, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. How would you evaluate item No. 22 under list No. 6, 
Herman J. Wechsler’s book, French Impressionists and Their Circle 
in the light of the items you have just outlined ? 

Mr. May. I am not personally familiar with that book but I believe 
it would demonstrate America’s interest in other nations and probably 
find its greatest usefulness in France. 

Mr. Sikes. I suspect the French and possibly other nations already 
know more about French impressionists than we do, and I cannot see 
that we need to send them documents on the French impressionists. 
Would it not be better to send them some documents on America and 
the American way of life? 

Mr. May. Mr. Sikes, did you see the list of the Soviet books? There 
is a list of Soviet books. I think you would be interested in the range 
of titles that they use. 

Mr. Srxgs. I have not seen it. 

Are any of these books also on our list ? 

Mr. May. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. I want to look this list over. 
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NUMBER OF SETS OF COMPTON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA PURCHASED 


Mr. Roonry. Would you please insert at this point in the record a 
statement with regard to the number of sets of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia w hich have been purchased in the last 2 years? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

Two hundred sets of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia have been purchased 
during the last 2 years. These were purchased during fiscal year 1955 under a 
special arrangement with the publisher at a special price of $79.50 per set. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger ? 

Mr. Cievencer. I have no questions. 


SOVIET BOOK PROGRAM 


Mr. Stxes. One comment on the list of Soviet books. It appears 
to me that practically all of these are about the Soviets or about Soviet 
activities in different parts of the world, are they not ¢ 

Mr. Srreimerr. I think you will find a book there which has to do 
with improving strains of lilacs. 

Mr. Sixes. I can see nothing wrong with telling people how to 
grow better lilacs. That is good prop: wanda, I think, fora person who 
likes to grow flowers. What is wrong with telling people how to do it? 
I would like to have your reaction to it. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I think if we were doing it there would be a query 
as to why we are spending taxpayers’ money telling people how to 
grow lilacs and how does that combat communism. 

Mr. Stxes. We tell people how to grow a lot of things. Even though 
we don’t distribute such pamphlets through your program we do 
publish a lot of them for the American people, so we must feel there 
is a useful place for them. 

Mr. Srrersertr. We do have “leaders” in our program which do not 
have direct specific utility. 

Mr. Sixes. I must say that Soviet book listings appear more spe- 
cifically directed to their purposes than ours appear to be. It is a 
much smaller list, and that may account for part of the difference, 
but they do not seem to go as far afield in their listings as we do. 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. You see, that is a translation. Those are in 
English. 

Mr. Stes. Do you know how much money they are spending? 

Mr. Srremert. No. I read into the record, I think, information 
we have just been able to receive on book publishing i in the Soviet 
Union; they publish 1 billion books a year, or they did in 1954, against 
our 750 million; they publish a much larger number of titles, also, and 
a substantial number of those are for presentations. 

We published 12,500 titles last year. In 1954 they published 50,000 
titles. 

Mr. Sixes. I don’t question they are spending a lot more money for 
propaganda than we are spending, and I don’t think there is any reason 
to question the fact that they have benefited from their propaganda. 

Mr. Srrereert. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. What is this item “Other publications,” page 208, 
36,206 at $1.75 ? 

Mr. May. That includes a great variety of Government documents. 
I think I have a list here of examples. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me have it, please. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. That list includes United States documents, 
such publications as these, sir. Here is the list. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert this list at this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS $35,686 * 


Other publications includes United States Government documents, documents 
of State and municipal governments, United Nations, UNESCO, general pamphlets 
and maps of the United States. Listed below are titles which show types and 
variety of subjects: 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


ran Ran NRE CURIS (EPID TIONIRIND IN 558k is ani ein eee aueeiniemmcins $2. 75 
SIUC IR URS ENS ENN ONUINEN ABA MEMES WD, 0s CONS sii dite cS asennad emetic asiglaabeaemmsmegnmincnnaia nna - 55 
Orne IR UR Ts asec is eal erm ombinn a. Dawes eat rinse .10 
Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor Legislation-__________-______ . 30 
Antontion ened Technolowical Changes. o.oo ee enue 2. 00 
RU OIANOn en SEIN URIREOISEC CR ULAS 500 WHO ic cence edger eeennleeiaiabeaiialemion 13. 25 
Five-Year Reactor Development Program_____._......-__-__-_._-__- 20 
neater Nels CA BOURIG TNO nn ime mannan en aceieemes 1. 00 
Perrin, SIRE EOIN ok coma nena amen e eae 2. 00 


U. S. Government periodicals (subscriptions range from $1 to $33 per 
ON cal tensa cian pce a lil i cepacia acai viaaisithaiain 


PAMPHLETS, STATE DOCUMENTS, UNITED NATIONS 


Education and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy__--_---_- 1. 00 
A Biind Child Too, Can Go to Nursery School...._................-..... -20 
Ae ene ene SSMCUIN SOOOU TO nn oo eeeicameeiees 1. 00 
SPIE INT RC RIO i a co tis tsaa ras mererianeaesesinendn ce abas alube acta tmibieeniban 15 
Ie I a vetie deGsb ceob ns oaseaei emma . 20-. 50 
Serereetoens! Voarnods OF TGUuCAiGR q ..nnsic ck cee en snnn 2. 00 
Urban Land Problems and Politics (United Nations) _----_____________ 1. 75 
Administration of Vocational Education at State and Local Levels_____- -10 
nee a TaD A A a nn i niemweaaae . 25 
re ee ri i onan ania eal daa 1. 00 


GOVERNMENT PERIODICALS COSTING MORE THAN $33 PER YEAR 


Mr. Roonry. That leads to this question: What Government peri- 
odicals are included which cost as much as $33 a year, and to whom do 
those go? 

Mr. May. I do not have the answer to that, sir. I can supply it for 
the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


One subscription to the official Gazette of the United States Patent Office 
which cost $30 plus $8.50 for foreign postage was purchased during fiscal year 
1955 for presentation to the Department of Industry of the Ministry of Economics 
of the Government of Chile. No presentation purchases of this publication were 
made during fiscal year 1956. 


1 Increase in other publications for Information Centers. 


_ 
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NUMBER OF UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS INCLUDED IN BOOK PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. I notice in the list that you distribute a book which 
I take it is put out by the United Nations at $1.75 a copy, Urban 
Land Problems and Politics. 

Mr. May. I do not have the list before me. Is that the way it is 
described, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. That is a United Nations publication. 

Mr. Rooney. How many United Nations publications are included 
in the entire book program, both for the information centers, the 
presentation program, and anywhere else in this budget? Do you 
have that information ? 

Mr. May. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you please insert that at this point in the 
record ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The number of United Nations publications to be used during the budget year 
is subject to the specific request of the field posts. However, the average number 
of United Nations publications used in all information center service programs 
during the past 2 years has been 7,961. 


AGRICULTURAL YEAR BOOKS 


Mr. Rooney. How many agriculture yearbooks do you put out at 
$2 apiece? 

Mr. May. I believe it would run about 1,000 a year, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We give those away ? 

Mr. May. ‘These are presented and they are also used in the informa- 
tion centers. 

Mr. Roonry. I understood a while ago that all the books included 
in the presentation program were for giveaway. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. The ones under this item are all for presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Rooney. So you want to change your statement, do you? 

Mr. May. I correct the statement. This particular group is for 
giveaway. 

Mr. Rooney. And you give away how many, did you say? 

Mr. May. Approximately 1,000 a year. Those go to agricultural 
schools and some to institutions. 


U. N. AND UNESCO PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. Included in “Other publications” you have not only 
what we referred to a while ago as United Nations publications, one 
of which was referred to as costing $1.75, but you have UNESCO 
publications, do you ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a list of the UNESCO publications which 
you purchase from UNESCO and give away at the taxpayers’ 
expense ¢ 

Mr. May. I do not have such a list. 
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Mr. Rooney. Will you get that list and furnish it for the record, 
together with a st: itement “with regard to the books which you have 
purchased from UNESCO, if any, in the past 2 years, the titles 
thereof, and the amount of cost ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


United Nations educational, scientific, and cultural organizations publications 
purchased by the United States Information Agency from July 1, 1953, to 
date at net cost at $5,105 (list price of $7,657.20, less discounts averaging 


approximately 33% percent) 
Number 


United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization: purchased 
About UNESCO__--_- 
Access of women to educ ation 5 A a cabinet gis es ak eth ot 
Agreement for facilitating the international circ ulation of visual and 
OO a amelie esa bemiereriee anes 
Agreement on the importation of educational, scientific, and cultur: il 
I a i a as ia ie wen Scie cs 
Arts and letters_-- 60 
Ba mn nA OP TOR UAT RAMU NS nh a a ee 202 
Bibliography of interlingual scientific and technical dictionaries____-- 
Broadcasting to schools- 
en ee nn asec aia meeeare Semen 
I TTR aT OO es a er a ee ae 8 oe ere 
See RUDE” MAIER, | UE, ARNO DR OER oo atone 
Child audience; a report on press. film, and radio for children 
Collection musee de ’homme 
Collective security 
Compulsory education in— 
PIED UR UIC ORR TRU ae eh deanna 
Australia 
England 
France _ 
Construction of laborator y apparatus for schools 
Contemporary political science 
Courier, special issue devoted on American Negro 
Democracy in a world of tensions________________- ee ee ae 10 
Development of public libraries in— 
Africa 
Latin America 
Directory of institutions eng: 
Edueation and art- 
Education in technological society 
Education of women for citizenship 
Egypt: Painting from tombs and temples__—- 
Fundamental education; common ground for all peoples 
Fundamental education; a deseription 
Haiti pilot project 
Handbook of national commissions__._...._....._.______________-______ 20 
Handbook on the international exchange of publications___._._.___.___-__ 10 
Humanism and education in East and West 
International repertory of social science documentation centers_____-_~ 95 
Interrelations of culture 
Inventories of apparatus and materials for teaching science 
Lebanon, museums and monuments 
Learn and live 
Men against ignorance 
mannal of traveling exhibitions... <<... enc ceenee siecle itdaacharcias 
Music in education 
Mental hygiene in nursery school 
National bibliographical services 
New horizons at Tzentzenhuaro 
News agencies: 


oe 


ee bo DS Ol DS =] bo 


i] 


Hae eet A] 
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United Nations educational, scientific, and cultural organizations publications 
purchased by the United States Information Agency from July 1, 1953, to date 
at net cost of $5,105 (list price of $7,657.20, leas discounts averaging approzi- 


mately 3344 percent )}—Continued 
Number 


United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization—Con, purchased 
Paintings from 1860 to 1952 
Primary teacher’s salaries 
Primary teacher's training ; ; : w 
PTOTCHRIONEE CORTee OE FUT a on so i thier tccten = 
Progress of literacy in various countries 
The race concept 
Raising the school leaving age 
Report of the mission to Afghanistan 
Report of the mission to Philippimes.___.._....._._____ 
STITT GG, TR: NO I isin tics estes ith abet as ahi iain catia a 
Reviews of research on problems of utilization of saline water 
Right to education 
Round the world on a postage stamp-_ 
Secondary teachers training 
Sirs El Layan, light and hope for the Arab “world 
Social sciences a 
Social welfare in Jamaica_________ ; 
Some suggestions on teaching about collec tive security 
Story of interdependence_________- 
Teaching of international underst: inding___ : 
Suggestions for science teachers____ 
Teaching of handicrafts in secondary schools_ 
Teaching of modern languages___-__- 
Teaching of natural science in secondary se hools. 
Teaching of philosophy 
Teaching of reading. 
Teaching 
They can’t afford to wait 
Television and education in the United States_ 
Television: A world survey_- 
Training of rural-school teachers 
Transmitting world news 
Universal copyright convention_ 
Universities in adult education. ‘ 
Use of vernacular languages in educ ation__ ane 
World art series; India: Paintings from the Ajanta caves 
When the mountains move 
World list of social sciences periodicals 
JINESCO, Department of Mass Communications : 
Daily press___-_-- 
Press, ae 5 
*aper for printing today and tomorrow_____- inant ibis nase 
Trade bi arr iers 
What 
UNESCO ealiheatiann, entries other than UNESCO: 
Clausse, Roger: Education by radio 
Danton, J. Perian: Education for librarianship 
Storck, Henri: Entertainment film for juvenile audiences — 
Seminar on the Role of Libraries in Adult Education: Libraries in adult 
and fundamental education, report ______- ac 
McColvin, Lionel: Public library extension cate 
Opler, Morris: Social aspects of technical assistance 
International Yearbook ___- : 
World handbook of educational organization and statistics 
World medical periodicals pak 
World Federation for Mental He alth. 
Directory of International Organizations 
Index Translationum 
Study Abroad etiaieanes , 
Study Abroad, supplements ceidicididdai 
Terrou, Fernand: Legislation for press, film, and radio 
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PRESENTATION OF MAPS OF UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rooney. You give away maps of the United States? 
Mr. May. Yes, sir; in many cases we do present maps of the United 
States. Some we buy, and quite a good number we get from the 
various oil companies who donate to us roadmaps of various sections 
of the country. 
We get, sir, a fairly substantial volume of free material. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


COOKBOOKS 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have any cookbooks in this list ? 

Mr. May. I am not aware of any cookbooks on the list, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any cookbooks anywhere in ‘the list, pres- 
entation books or otherwise ? 

Mr. Fanecet. If it seemed like a justifiable request we would send 
it, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not indicating whether or not it is justifiable. 
Do you keep a stock of cookbooks on hand? 

Mr. Fancer. No, sir. 


COST OF OTHER PUBLICATIONS FOR PRESENTATION 


Mr. Roonry. The sheet you handed me says “Other publications, 
$35,686” whereas I take the amount at page 208 of the justifications 
to be $63,361. 

Mr. May. The page I handed you was backup material for the item 
of information centers, sir. These other publications are used in two 
ways—in the information centers and in presentation. I had only 
one sheet. 

Mr. Roonry. Now you want to change your answer back again; 
do you? 

Mr. May. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You assured us at one point that some of this material 
under the presentation program was in connection with information 
centers. Then you changed that to say that this was entirely give 
away. Now we are back to the dual purpose, both presentation ‘and 
information centers. Which is it? 

Mr. May. I changed my answer, sir, for this reason: I am aware 
that they are used in both places, as evidenced on page 204 of the 
budget vi the heading of “Infor mation Center Service.” There 
we have other publications, 3 38,528 items, $1.75 each average, $67,424. 

You were asking specifically about the items which appears on 208, 
other public ations, 36,206 items at $1.75, $63,361. 

So I changed my answer when I realized you were directing your 
question to page 208. 
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Mr. Rooney. Let us stay with page 208. 

What is the fact at the moment with regard to the 36,206, other 
publications, at a cost of $1.75 each, $6 3,361 8 Are those entirely 
to be given away ? 

Mr. May. Those are all for presentation ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a list of these publications? 

Mr. May. The items on the list are common to both programs. In 
other words, those are examples of the types of materials which are 
used in the libraries, and also those which are given away. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any further information than this 1 
sheet which refers to an amount which I do not find at all, $35,686, 
because at page 204 the amount is $67,424 and at page 208 it is $63,361? 

Mr. May. I have no additional information on that, sir. 


BOOK ENTITLED “URBAN LAND PROBLEMS AND POLITICS” 


Mr. Rooney. Could you tell us how many of these Urban Land 
Problems and Politics books put out by the United Nations at $1.75 
each you propose to buy ? 

Mr. May. No, sir; I could not. These are merely examples of the 
type of material. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY MAPS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Roonry. The map to which I referred a while ago was put out 

by the Geological Survey, as Mr. Posner suggested off the record. 
Have you bought any of those maps from the Geological Survey? 

Mr. May. I don’t know specifically that we have, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. But you cannot at the moment say you have not? 

Mr. May. I cannot say either way, sir. We use a good many maps. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you insert at this point in the record a state- 
ment with regard to whether or not you have bought any such maps, 
and, if so, how m: uny, and at how much cost ? 

These are the maps which in a limited number were allotted to each 
Member of Congress and which most Members of Congress have had to 
say to their constituents “We are out of them because we have given 
away our limited number.” 

Mr. May. We will supply the information, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

No copies of the Official Map of the United States prepared by the Bureau of 
Land Management, printed by Geological Survey, were purchased for presenta- 
tion. 


Mr. Rooney. This is sort of a lumpy item, is it, Mr. Streibert, pages 
204 and 208 under “Other publications” ¢ 
Mr. Srrerpert. “Other publications” is a miscellaneous item, yes. 
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SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roonny. What is the detail with regard to the request in the 
amount or $60,000. entitled “Special activities,” which appears at 
page 205 ¢ 

Mr. Srretpert. It has to do with activities back of the Iron Curtain, 
sir. It is classified. 

Mr. Rooney. Please advise us with regard thereto off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


MUSIC PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. We shall now get to the music program, page 209 of 
the justifications. 

At this point we shall insert the table at page 210. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Quantity | Average cost Estimate 


Records ‘ tals ; roe 53, 300 $3.50 | $186, 550 
Sheet music 51, 215 | 9, 250 
Facilitation ! | 


Total _- 


1 Facilitation refers to assistance given the field by the Agency in promoting performances of American 
works. These services include assistance in putting on USIS-sponsored concerts, obtaining unpublished 
music on rental, and the reproduction of music which is otherwise unavailable. 


Note.—The increase of $233,617 will provide 39,000 records at $136,500; 42,752 scores at $74,816 and an 
additional $22,301 for facilitation. 


RECORDINGS 


Mr. Rooney. 53,300 records at $3.50 each, $186,550. What about 
this item ? 

Mr. May. These records, sir, are distributed to the information 
centers, and the information centers use them as part of their concert 
programs. They have concerts at centers. They loan out the records 
to users of the library, and in the case of special events where music 
is needed they use them for that purpose. 

Mr. Rooney. This increase in music would run from $32,879 at the 
close of the last fiscal year which ended June 30 to $304,319 in 1957. 
Do you have some detail with regard to the kinds of records? 

Mr. May. I don’t have a list of the compositions on the records if 
that is what you mean, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. May. I can say in general they would be recordings of good 
American music, including things ranging from folk music to sym- 
phony music, and including j jazz. There would be some jazz records 
which are quite popular in the overseas posts. 
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I do not have a list of compositions. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you a list of the items which comprise your 
library at the present time ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; I could get for you a list of the types of record- 
ings we have sent in the past. T do not have it with me. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you please insert in the record a statement 
with regard to the records by title and price which you purchased in 
the past fiscal year ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 


FACILITATION 


Mr. Roonry. What is this item “Facilitation, $28,519" under 
“Music” ? 

Mr. May. This represents the services which we render to the field 
posts in connection with their arranging for American music to be 
performed by local performing groups. We furnish the scores. 
Sometimes they have to be rented; sometimes they are purchased. 

We give them all of the material support they need so that they can 
have a concert of American music, for example in Athens, whereas 
they arranged with a local performing group to perform largely 
American music and also worked in some local music to assure them- 
selves of getting a good crowd. 

It is a way of getting across our culture in the field of music. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of this odd figure, $28,519 ? 

Mr. May. This is an item which breaks down, in 1957, $2,699 for 
service to the American Republics: $12,535 for service to Europe; 
$6,246 for service to the Far East ; $7,041 for service to the Near East. 

Mr. Rooney. You have broken down the figure into areas. Sup- 
pose you break down the last odd figure, $7,041. How do you arrive 
at that? 

Mr. May. That includes an estimate that we will rent chamber 
music material to the extent of 30 items at $50, or $1,500. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have that list there, please / 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. May I see it? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert these two pages at this point in the 
record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


74591—56——_18 
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Area breakdown of facilitation amount for fiscal year 1957 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


——— —_ — 
























































| 
Item 1956 | Number aan Amount | Increase 
1. Rental of chamber music material. -...--.---.---.---]-------- 10 $50 TE Bist ch ciel 
2. Rental of orchestral material__--....-.--- Se cadebin pekaaka | 12 75 ood ee 
3. Rental of operatic material....................... Seceialccecaceied 3 100 UR Ee dietks 
4. Performance fees Scab eal 4 50 eS eecdnep ase 
5. Grand rights (pay ment for ‘performances of operas 
ee ae eee, Sree 3 100 df 
6. Photographic reproduction of chamber-music works.|-------- () 3) ON Bic amdencneay 
7. Photographic reproduction of larger compositions. - -|-------- (4) (4) EE Minis ssa esirciced tense 
UE hog cate o pnb ecm aabe ese h ata mamnwlincenesee $244 WR incase ne | 2, 699 $2, 455 
EUROPE 
1. Rental of chamber-music material---.--..--..------ NeSe cote | 30 | $50 | tt eee 
2. Rental of orchestral material___.........-..--------- ae 40 | 75 fa 
3. Rental of operatic material_.................--.-..-- lca meat 25 | 100 BOE bok ap ccscees 
Os a oa cides ne bate edb cmeeamis 20 50 | Be isicsceteisanc 
5. Grand rights (pay ment for performances of operas | 
MURINE os patent 505d ecegubebe ag hens bi eaveees | 10 £00) RR ote 2 
6. Photographic reproduc tion of chamber-music works lenactees (1) (1) ME tocaecosmeous 
7. Photographic reproduction of larger compositions. --| | (1) () RSE lea dhnadecue 
| « — 
Pee at Se eg UU TES ee c $1, 913 | 125 |. | 12,533 $10, 620 
| 
FAR EAST 
1, Rental of chamber-music material___-__-___- mek pee ae sf 25 $50 Gees. tes. 
2. Rental of orchestral material... .....................]........ 20 | 75 | Lees cde 
3. Rental of operatic material_...............-...------]_.----- 7] 100 OU tee 
OC NINIINININNI on ken 3S, Aap niciehlac an cas acemoses 12 | 50 | WO ccistnccoscs 
5. Grand rights ( (payment for ‘pe rformances of operas | 
and ballet music) f aeedeys 5| 100! Tee 
6. Photographic reproduction of chamber music works-|-------- | (4) ; @) | OU bcc cietawe 
7. Photographic reproduction of larger compositions : () () POP cuieaesencs 
ME SO ec ose paisa ae Seach $343 | OO tee. cee 6, 246 $5, 903 
NEAR EAST 
1. Rental of chamber-music material _ - - i giastactues 30 $50} $1,500 |._.....__- 
2. Rental of orchestral material_.............------ ; ao 20 75 | Re ae aa coe 
B, EINNE OF DDONRTIC MEREONINS «0. sec an cncceesvel neon 8 | 100 | BO dwanec 
4. Performance fees : 15 | 50 | WERE tl 
5. Grand rights (payment for ‘performances of operas | \ 
et and ballet music) nt 6 | 100 | WP Soot sic 
6. Photographic reproduction of chamber music works De eg oe ) | ary I Be sch ke a 
7., Photographic reproduction of larger compositions- --| ------ () ()) | MP Geese ckussaes 





Nite eh daeeaenecndsictees beniee tage | $3, 718 | OB iccaiaes | 7, 041 $3, 323 








! As required. 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to this last figure to which you referred, 
$7,041, Near East, what do you mean by «photographic reproduction of 
chamber music works as required, $1,091”? 

Mr. May. That, sir, is simply an estimate of what it will cost for 
that service. Frankly, I don’t know exactly what it consists of beyond 
what it states here. 

Mr. Roonry. How about the item “Photographic reproduction of 
larger compositions”? The same answer? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. I would assume that is where we have acquired 
the rights and need to reproduce a number of sets of scores. 

Mr. Rooney. What are performance fees included in the budget in 
each of these 4 areas? 
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Mr. May. That is the royalty paid to the copyright owners of the 
music. That is paid to the copyright societies. 

Mr. Rooney. And “Grand rights, payment for performances of 
operas and ballet music”? 

Mr. May. That is a similar item. 

Mr. Srremert. There is a special fee for opera and ballet music 
when there is a performance of the work itself involved. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have people there who see to it that these fees 
are paid @ 

Mr. Srreiwert. If you perform a substantial part of an opera or 
ballet you must, under the law, pay for the rights to do it, or you 
would be liable for damages. 

Mr. Rooney. Are these rights paid in connection with records? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. 

Mr. Rooney. This is for live music? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. 


RECORDINGS AND SHEET MUSIC 


Mr. Rooney. A while ago we inquired with regard to a list of records 
purchased and amount paid therefor in the past fiscal year; is that 
right ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Dothe same with regard to sheet music, please. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. CLevENGER. No questions. 

Mr. Srremert. May I ask about these records and sheet music? If 
you want every title it will be an enormous task and very bulky be- 
cause there is a lot of sheet music. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you please submit them and we will see at that 
time whether or not we should insert them in the record. 

Mr. Srreipert. It is a very big job. We can do it. It is expensive. 
I think we could give you cl: assifications, let us say, or some informa- 
tion rather than every last title of every record and every sheet of 
music purchased all over the world. It is a big operation. 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose we were to confine it to a short period of 
time such as the last 2 weeks of the last fiscal year. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And the first 2 weeks of the month of February or 
last of Janu: fF y. 

Mr. May. January would be better for us, sir. 

Mr. STREIBERT. And submit it to the committee ? 

Mr. Rooney. Let us call for an insertion in the record at this point 
since it would cover a much shorter period. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Summary of music purchased during last 2 weeks of June 1955 and first 2 weeks of 
January 1956 


Records Sheet music 


Number Amount Number Amount 


January 1956 466 | 1, 404. 23 219 202. 86 


| 
| 
j— 
OE ON Oe Me PRR EOOTETETT | 2,262} $4,086. 84 1, 247 $772. 23 
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Records purchased during last 2 weeks of June 1955 


























Ra Sa a a 2, 262 
ORES CURR ea a acces ee a ee Ee $6, 342. 41 
[ees average S55 wercent: discount... os ee es a bn 2, 255. 52 I 
ae a i a a nea 4, 086. 84 
Title | Quantity | Cost amount 
| 
For London, England (reference, OM of June 13, 1955): 
ene a> een Gin PN SUING oo. si. ee is bce wid dew ocdindocéensiad 2 $11. 96 
DIME Coo cd une tiinab wan pienweacksutiee eee ae eee odie 1 3. 69 
a 2 ae acre hh nS 3 15. 65 
For Bombay, India (reference, OM of May 19, 1955): | 
I OC a 1 3. 99 
RMU ARON IND Bo sa on noah peeiords eels kk 1 | 3.99 
SRGIEO SOUI. PINION IND Boscccnkccncceccesscnssacncn Sanaa hatieie nia omens | 1 | 3. 99 
Ratner: Serenade.................. Se ee ears bie ho atitcaccawoudeesd | 1 | 3.99 
Cummings: Sonata, 1951_........._.-- ethnics obiibinkids Gaciuntua ann 1 | 3. 99 
In i a rn a ce li a hae eg a 1 | 3. 49 
Deena wee UI IRIN 3 SBS oe 3 eee oS ooh 6c adeusactckeneetcu 1 | 6. 98 
a a eae aCe a dee E SA ppmaba dawns 4dae 7 | 30. 42 
For Saigon, Vietnam (reference, OM of June 4, 1955): 
I Like Jazz SS SEPT ee 1 | . 98 
Copland: Concerto for C RAINE eed. Se ac te a aie . 2. 99 
Loeffler: Poem eee : ‘ 1 | 2.99 
Porter: Poem and Dance___- : pees : 1 2,99 
More Songs To Grow On i a 8 Me Ss i et ined LN 1 | 3. 49 
Birds, Beasts, Bugs, and Little Fishes__________- ee 3. 49 
Story of Jazz_-_---- ee es : s 1 3.49 
en Nn 2 ee as a ns ek can eScuataes 7 | 20. 42 
Post: Sao Paulo, Brazil (reference, OM of Apr. 19, 1955): | 
Panorama of American Orchestral Music..-.........-......---------.--- | 1 5. 95 
Do- , - 1 5. 95 
Do 7 | 1 | 5. 95 
Tpomrueon: Tostement of Freee... . ....2-.- 22.0 o sce cccence oe 1 | 4. 98 
American Music for String Orchestra_- ; 1 | 4. 98 
Gould: Latin American Symphonette__- PEE A See Lt 2 eer S Z 1 | 4. 98 
Americana for Solo Winds and Strings_......-.---- g 1 4. 98 
Hanson: Symphony No. 4 : 1 4. 98 
Riegger: New Dance ; Caaesaen Pisin eccciat 1 4. 98 
American Concert Band Masterpieces. - - 1 | 4. 98 
Marches by Sousa and others-__- a D4 4. 98 
Taylor; Through the Looking Glass 1 | 4. 98 
MacDowell: Second (“Indian’’) Suite. 1 4.98 
Piston: Symphony No. 3- ace cet 4 1 | 4. 98 
NEY ENE SEIN oo os ow Che ecm scene cesenascunacan 1 4. 98 
Loeffler: Poem -- pandi~ ceranbecus dese ne 1} 4. 98 : 
Porter: Poem and Dance_. _ be Seta 1 | 4. 98 I 
Early American Psalmody----.----------- puta vbigseevbaneota ‘ 1 | 4.85 
Peter: | 
Quintets Nos. 1 and 6 7 = 3 4. 85 
INES I I oe cient anand becca or adie prions: -eaebuac le ot al 1 4. 85 
iE RR nd 2) ca cbuh eet eees vanes Laes amen quae wear 1 4, 85 
ron saxon ps ersesucr ssid bis Bia ini as ie eg inane apie dade Rieda Wa Seu pahia eel 14 | 106. 97 
Less discounts--- RUS EER Sena RaSh SNE Nae hea A ewok be DME Casatsuee ; 39. 30 
| 
Final total.._.- Seine niente aha nol ee eben Ane aes Baek A . 67. 67 
Post: Salisbury, southern Rhodesia (reference, OM of Mar. 22, 1954) 
Haieff: Symphony No. 1 eee “ : 1 4.95 
Foster: Village Music uemaidier® hike abarcian 1 4.95 
Bergsma: String Quartet No. 2 1 4.95 
Carter: Sonata for Piano 1 4. 95 
Chadwick: Tain O’Shanter : ar sae as 1 4.95 
Green: Sunday Sing Symphony cite ice ‘ 1 4 59 
Dello Joio: Serenade for Orchestra___- 1 4. 95 
MacDowel!: ‘‘Indian’”’ Suite No. 2. -- y 1 4. 95 
Solid South, vol. I-- 1 | 2. 98 
Golden Era, vol. II 1 | 2. 98 
Then Came Swing, vol. III 1 2. 98 
This Modern Age, vol. IV 1 2. 98 
Grofe: Grand Canon Suite a 4.98 
Loeffler: Pagan Poem : 1} 4. 98 
Schuman: Symphony for Strings. : 1 5. 95. 
Herbert: American Fantasy-----.--- bak 1 | 2. 98 
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Records purchased during last 2 weeks of June 1955—Continued 


Title Quantity Cost amount 





Post: Salisbury, southern Rhodesia—Continued 
Choral Caravan__ 
Wayfaring Stranger 
I Like Jazz 
Foster: Songs (sung by Eddy) 
Kiss Me Kate_._ --- = 
South Pacifie._ 
Curtain Time 
Dello Joio: Triumph of St. Joan_- 
Gottschalk: Cakewalk 
First Chair (Philadelphia Orchestra) 
Imbrie: Quartet in B-flat Major 
Bowles: Music for a Farce-- 
Music of Gershwin 
Menotti: Medium/Tele »phone 
Gershwin: Porgy and Bess. -- 
Barati: Quartet, 1944 
Foote: Night Piece 
20th Century Minstrel 
American Folk Songs 
Down in the Valley-. 
Oklahoma 
Annie Get Your Gun 
Up in Central Park/Red Mill 
Call Me Madam... 
Guys and Dolls 
Square dances with instructions __ 
King and I 
Menotti: The Consul ie 
Thompson: Testament of Fre edom 
Barber: Adagio, etc 
Americana for Solo Winds and Strings 
American Concert Band Masterpieces 
Sousa: Marches a aie 
Loeffler: Poem 
Inez Matthews Sings Spirituals 
Phillips: Sonata for Cello and Piano 
Bloch: Israel Symphony. - ----- 
Show Biz 
Silk Stockings 
Gems from Romberg 
Menotti: Amahl 
Goeb: Symphony No. 3 
Rodgers: Victory at Sea 
Menotti: Saint of Bleeker Street 
Anderson Sings 11 Great Spirituals 
Griffes: Roman Sketches 
MacDowell: Concerti Nos. 1 and 2 


fr fh fh meh fed fet fe fh fle fe ht ft fd fh fed fh eh ft ph fet fh fl fh fl ee th eh td fh ft fh ft et et fet fil beh fe ft eh th me fe 


x: 
oo 


Total 
Less discounts 


Wier HONE. cao ose cscs 


Post: London, England (Reference, OM of Apr. 20, 1955): 
Copland: Sonata for Violin and Piano ; 
Minstrel Songs of the 19th Century---. 
Converse: The Mystic Trumpeter--. 
American Folk Love Songs... -- 
Tennessee Williams. ..-------- 

Eudora Welty 

Ogden Nash 

E. E. Cummings. .-- 

Piston: Incredible Flutist- 

Stafford sings American Folk Songs... = 
Barbershop Harmony. ------ 
Autumn in New York-.----- 

Music from the Movies 

Grofe: Grand Canon Suite 

Copland: Rodeo-.---- 

Barber: Adagio for Strings ‘ene 
Antheil: Capital of the World 

Sousa Marches. - --- 

Gershwin: Second Rhapsody-.--.-.-- 
Gershwin: American in Paris, ete 

I Can Hear It Now, vol. I : 
DORIS DL... cencdancnsccucs Rcslenbans 
Gould: Interplay 

Ives: Sonata No. 2 

I Can Hear It Now, vol. II 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 

Bernstein: Age of Anxiety 

I Can Hear It Now, vol. [II.............-- 


on Cn on em ee oe on 


mmne 


Oe Oo 


Nh ees 


_ 
wwe 


BD ee Dt DN te et te tt tt tt tt tt et et tt 
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Records purchased during last 2 weeks of June 1955—Continued 





| 


Post: London, England—Continued 
Copland: Concerto for Clarinet and Strings 
Bloch: Schelomo- . 
Gir] Crazy — ‘ 
Harrison: Suite for Cello and Harp 
Kohs: Chamber Concerto 
Piston: Sonatina- - 
Bloch: Baal Shem__- 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir 
Kismet - : . 
Foss: Parable of Death 
Music of Gershwin... 
Baroque Choral Music 
Sing of America 
Ballads and Folksongs, vol. 2 
Twentieth Century Minstrel 
Porter: Songs 
Sousa: Marches. --- 
Ballads and Folksongs, vol. I 
Ballads and Folksongs, vol. III 
This Is My Country 
American Folksongs 
Christmas Time 
Solitary Singer 
Down in the Valley 
Copland: Our Town 
Bloomer Girl a ite 
Gershwin: Second Rhapsody 
Copland: Sonata for Violin and Piano 
Medea. _-_- : he ae cae 
Menotti: The Consul__-.._-.._---- 
Hanson: Centennial Ode-_---_-_--_-_-- 
Se I nee | aknwendibakbeucedneuss 
Varese: Complete Works-__..._._-_----- 
Templeton: Quartet No. 1 
Rock Island Line : 
Sea Shanties ‘ Sec 
Ballads of the War of 1812.___- 
oC - — pots 
Ballads of the Civil War 

ae 
Ballads of the War of 1812_-_- 
Ballads of the Civil War 
Gershwin Plays Gershwin 
If I’m Elected a 
Afro-American Songs 
Cowboy Songs, etc_- 
Songs of the West- -- 
Songs of the Sioux_- : 
Twentieth Century Poetry----- 


Title | Quantity | Cost amount 


BO 21 BO GO GP RD BD G0 GO Go pm Go Er Wm Go Go GO GOGO ON 


2 Ee 


SESLARSFLSRLFSRESLEFRELSKRRESRZRSREZE 


~I-1-1 
on 


awn 


SSSSRESE 


en 
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Rorem: Sonata No. 2 
Gillis: The Alamo Been 
Barber: Symphony No. 2 
Foss: Jumping Frog 
Ives: Sonata No. 1 ; 
Barber: Adagio for Strings, etc 
Hanson: Symphony No. 4 ----- 
Barber: Commando March 
Piston: Symphony No. 3 : ‘ 
BR. CIENTS SED conc mo cen cnn cwcccs as sopaaoke acta tenciecaera 
Copland: Symphony No. 3 
Menotti: The Medium 
The Old Chisholm Trail 
Golden Gate Quartet 
Negro Spirituals 
RNIN INI A inca akecae ees enacunebheekecclnsnonne 
Copland: Music for the Theatre 
ee aa Lamiiiad eR Ohananenreswnshesam eee 
Antheil: Sonata No. 2 
Frost Reads His Poetry 
Great Biblical Scenes in Music 
Ives: 
2... soneanonhenehonnunn Sal ia te atch sooe Pahari ; 
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—_ 
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Songs of Experience 
Symphony No. 5 
Ives: Symphony No. 2 
Antheil: MceKonkey‘’s Ferry 
Twentieth Century Minstrel 


—_ 


—_ 
SrSerS SF Ff 
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Records purchased during last 2 weeks of June 1953—Continued 


Quantity | Cost amount 


Post: London, England—Continued 

More Songs by Dyer-Bennett 
Songs and Ballads ............-- 
Chicago Convention 
Copland: Appalachian Spring- re ca 
Anderson Sings Bach Arias__----.--- 
Copland: 

Appalachian Spring 

Lincoln Portrait Sei ie pide tee ae 
Great Sacred Choruses. -.-......-.-- 
Menotti: Amahl 
Goeb: Symphony RE arbi pen 
Stevenson Speaks j 
Piston: Incredible Flutist _ 
Gershwin: American in Paris 
Fanny. . 
Mrs. Patterson. ----- 
Mark Twain 
Sousa: Marches 
Anderson Sings Spirituals___......--- 
Bloch: Israel Symphony 
Songs of Gershwin 


—  — 8 BO 


se 


Total_. 


730. 95 
Less discounts. 


266. 06 


bo Ot BS ST BS GO 9D BO BS 90 00 Ge 1m wm GO Or Im SY GH SY SO Dm 
SSSSSSSSSSLESSELSLLLERSESZEZE 


Final total 464. 89 
Post: Oslo, Norway (reference, OM of Apr. 20, 1955): 
Woodhull’s Old Time Masters Deas céiinnasaanid 1, 98 
Square Dances (Ed mbesnnenakdd i Acacia a lid gs Tac icin igh taco ilocos ie 2. 98 
Quadrilles ; 2. 98 
Carmen Jones_.-...--- Pain oaG at aaiatre ie sia gianna pigs ectp aati itale ska E 3. 98 
Call Me Madam_.-.---- Sse cick acces tilted ea crac abacavesrtamsnenms elastase ees 3. 98 
Square Dances (Puite P ete) 3 4.75 
ee Eo 1 an issn icnaing hace S bnaniaaebeaiien ee 6.45 
Sioux and Navajo 6.45 
American Indian Music. -.--.-.- 6.45 
Flathead Indian Music 6. 45 
Sounds of the American Southwest...........-...---.---_------ a8 6. 95 
American Songbag.- -------- oad eee i me eel eee 4.75 
Square Your Sets 2. 98 
Ne a a oe 4.98 
66, 11 
25. 50 


© > O09 OO PO 


-_ 
& 
w 


RR 


-_ 
-~I-I-]-1 © 
sSaesesszs 


a 


—— 
on 


4. 
5. 
a. 
4. 
9. 
4. 
4 

4. 
4. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
4. 
4. 


~ 40.61 


SSSSRRS 


Post: The Hague, Netherlands (reference, OM of Apr. 21, 1955): | | 
Sioux and Navaho 6. 45 
American Indian Music Se 6. 45 
Flathead Indian Music 6. 45 
Songs of the Chippewa 4.50 
Songs of the Sioux..........--- 4. 50 
Songs of the Yuma, Cocopa and Y aqui 4. 50 
Songs of the Pawnee and Northern Ute...........-...-.-.-....--_---.- a 4.50 
Songs of the Papago 4. 50 
Songs of the Nootka and Quileute_-_- aii aieecieaneeenete eased | 4.50 
Songs of the Menominee, Mandan and Hidatsa_ 4.50 


Oa siebicictdeiiai ahaa aa st 50. 85 
Less discounts 2 = | P 17.19 


tn 
= 


| 


OPS PPOOONNE SS Sa Pee ye 


33. 66 


oe 


PONMSNINN ANS 


Post: Caracas, Venezuela (reference, OM of May 24, 1955): 
Venezuelan Folk Music i 27.80 
Less discount 9.73 


Final total 





18. 07 


Post: Cairo, Egypt (reference, OM of Feb, 11, 1955): 
Porgy and Bess anneal 35. 70 
Less discount : 12. 50 


LSSSESSSSSELRRFESEZZRSSSE 


Final total___.- 
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Records purchased during last 2 


Title 
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weeks of June 1955—Continued 





Post: Beirut, Lebanon (reference, 


Less discount 
Final total... 


Post: Bombay, India (reference, OM of Mar. 
Archibald MacLeish 
Eudora Welty 
Ogden Nash___ = 
+ 7 Cummings... 

Auden. _. 
: Ei ‘St. Vincent Milk Ly 
Marianne Moore 
Edgar Allen Poe 
Pleasure Dome 
Sandburg the People Yes-_-- 
Sandburg reads Sandburg 
Abe Lincoln 
Gertrude Stein 
Sterling Brown 
Anthology of Negro Poets-_- 
T. S. Eliot 
Louis MacNeice 
Marianne Moore 
Twentieth Century Poetry (albums 1-12) 
Total 
Less discount_-_.. 


Final total_-___--- 
Post: Bonn, Germany; Vienna, 


I Like 
Re CHS... occeocinonwnse 


Austria; 


Final total 


Post: Sydney, 
Goldman Band 
Chanson & Motets 
Sousa Marches 
Modern Band Festival 
University of Redlands C hoir_ 
Songs of American Universities 
Goldman Marches 
Yale Collegium Musicium 
American Band Music bon 
American Concert Band Masterpieces-- 
Sousa Marches ‘ wa 
America’s Favorite 


Total 
Less discount 


Final total 

Tokyo, Japs in (reference: 
Sandburg—The P. eople Yes 
C hristmas Hymns and Carols. 
Christmas Hymns and Carols, Vol. 


Post: 


Total._-_.- 7 
Less discount 


Final total_- 


Post: Reykjavik, Iceland (reference: 
Bizet: Carmen Suite 
Mendelssohn: Overtures 
Rimsky-Korsakov: Scheherazade 
Franck: Symphony in D Minor-. 
Brahms: Violin Sonatas_-- 
Mahler: Symphony No. 1 
Stravinsky: Dances Concertantes 


Kentucky Mountain Folksongs----.....-.-..- 


Music for Band 

Roland Hayes Sings 

Strauss: Also Sprach Zarathustra 
Chopin: Concerto No. 1 
Brahms: Concerto No. 1 
Toscanini Plays Your Favorites 


Schubert: Symphony No. 9.-.-.--------------- 


29, 1955): 


Sema cecceececcoscceceecceces ' 


eee wececececceccoccecceeses ' 


OM of May 31, 1955) 
Twentieth Centry Poetry (albums 1-12) __.__- 


Spat pel pe pal fl lh Pa fl fd pl fh lh hh pl fl 


Tokyo, Japan: 
Jazz . rateles actoals S Rak ieee 


Australia (reference: OM of Apr. 13, 1955): 


: OM of June 17, 1955): 


OM of June 2, 1955): 


ee et fae pet et ft fet fe tft fet et fe pt 


E Quantity | Cost amount 


$54. 00 
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Records purchased during last 2 weeks of June 1955—-Continued 


Title 


Post; Reykjavik, Iceland—Continued 
Saint-Saens: Samson et Dalila, excerpts 
Verdi 

Te Deum 
Requiem 
Falstaff 


Total 
Less discount 


Final total oy a 


Various posts (reference: OM of May 24, 1955): 
Jazz Festival Concert 
Dixieland Stylists 
Small Combos 
Modern Idiom 
Trumpet Stylists __ - 
Stylists on the Sax 
Leadbelly 
Cool and Quiet 
Piano Stylists 
Lionel Hampton Quintet 
When the Saints Go Marching In 
Rampert Street Paraders 
Ellington Uptown 
Armstrong Classics 
The Feminine Touch 
The South 
The Blues 
New Orleans 
Jazz Singers 
Chicago. . 
Chicago, No. 2 
New York (1922-34 
Big Bands Before 1935 
Piano . 
Boogie, Jump, K. ¢ 
Addenda 
Ory Plays Creole Jazz 
Interpretation, Getz Quintet 
Backgrounds of Jazz, Jug Bands 


Total 
Less discount 


Final total eae 


2 
: 
s 
.) 
5 
5 
. 
i 
s 
5 
g 


Post: Madras, India (reference: OM of Mar. 9, 1955); post: Saigon, Vietnam 

reference: OM of Feb. 4, 1955 
Snow White 

Home on the Range 

Children’s Corner 

Pinoechio Song Hits 

American Folksongs for Children 
Songs: Nursery Days 

Music Time 

Songs: School Days 

This Land is My Land 
Dance-a-long 

American Folksongs for Children 
More Songs to Grow On. 

Kiddie Klassics 

Play Party Songs 

Little Ballerina 

Nutcracker Suite 


ed 
2 


[i Vwiw 
romrrr 


twormronrrorrt 


Total 
Less discounts 


Final total 


Post: Bonn, Germany (reference: OM of Apr. 22, 1955): 
Finney: Sonata No. 2 for Violin and Piano 
Josten: Sonatina for Violin and Piano 
Stevens: Arioso and Etude for String Bass and Piano 
Bowles: 
Four Spanish Songs 
Scenes d’ Anabase (score and parts) 
Thomson: Five Phrases From the Song of Solomon 
Antheil: Five Songs 
Bauer: Concertino for Oboe, Clarinet, and String Quartet 
Score 
Parts 
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Records purchased during last 2 weeks of June 1955 


Title 


Post: Bonn, Germany—Continued 


Berger: Quartet in C Major for Woodwinds: 
Score ae Ee ‘ . 
Parts : \ at elect eae oe E 

os arter: Holiday Overture (score We antesete ta RIAD A Sin ere ars A | 

Copland: 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra: 
Score : ee a 
2-pianos arr: ingement.. a abn | 
Dance Symphony (score) 
Music for the Theater (score) ........---.-------------- 
Two Pieces for Strong Orchestra (score) - - ------- Swepea 
na ie atindampeebenmcnia mel 
Diamond: | 
| 
| 


A Flower Given to My Daughter-. 

Anniversary in a Country Cemetery -----.---.------ 
Donovan: Trio (complete) ie — ee 
Harris: Concerto for Piano, Clarinet, and String Quartet: 


Score ee ds de cteacteneaacal nadiscactonis min cca ot cod Ds cc iadinsh ch Sali te shbiinsioms itera ent 

a csi aoe 
Hill: Sinfonietta for String Orchestra (score)---.------------------------- 
Ives: 


I I a epi iin m aun 
Evening 
The Greatest Man_-_- scenic aie aes ae 
Where the Eagle (Cos Cob Song V olume) eet rae ane si ate 
Josten: Trio (complete) 
Kerr: 
Quartet for strings: 
Se ore a 
Parts Sie 
Suite for Flute and Piano---- ae 
Piston: 
Quintet for Flute and String ea: 
Score cena isi Sales tn et as wae oe So a wt a a | 
Parts é 
r'rio (complete) is i slainshiialet | 
Riegger: String Quartet No. 1: 
Sc ‘ore = » ” 
Parts. aR I Seamed 
Schuman: String Quartet No. 2: | 
Score___- eeveSS ; or 
Parts 
Sessions: 
Suite From “‘The Black Maskers” (score) ..................--.----.-. 
String Quartet: | 
ea 
Parts eet Bex 
irs enn ROR oh na oe ee ee | 
} 
} 
| 
| 


Thomson: 
Stabat Mater (Soprano and String Qaaeey: 
Score ean 
| ee ee eee 
String Quartet No. 2 
Score —_ i le eh ahah ‘aia tue anes tte ae du paper iin eat ald | 
Parts. .- eden alae ree ealeaced Sagi ebaceek: Sean Wp hla Uae inten dash te oie 
Helm: Sonata for Flute and Piano__-__---_----- Sienanbidssauachoeeeeeues 
Berger: Three Poems of My Eh 8) ae ere 
Bacon: Six Songs (XV, Su ae eee } 
Brant: Variations for 4 instruments Ge pacieiisiiaes Sedo 
Carter: Pastoral (X VIII, seca 7 ee 
Copland: ry yo Day (II, Pct Ph a abet canine 
Cowell: 
Reel (score) (OS) ____- - sia 5 Salen aegis alameda eal 
Sunset, Rest (D, 1)-.------- pa eibdtedn acai icc | 
Crawford: 
rr tS. ecb ak habeas ab uetenaneeswesaded 
Three Songs for Contralto and Small Orchestra (OS, 5)_..----...----| 
Creston: Suite for Saxophone (or Clarinet) and Piano (XI, a 
Dahl: Variations on a Swedish —— Pi ghy MP ocasuiasa enn oe 
Diamond: Cello Sonata (XIII, . 5 utes 
Donovan: Serenade for Oboe, V ‘olin, Viola, and Cello (XIV, 3). 
Fine: 
Four Songs for Contralto and Strings (VI, 4).-...-------------------- | 
The Great Wall of nae epee neh eee tehe a Seated 
Goldman: Hymn for Brass Choir (XV, a cckaantngld Rnnasrumchs-ack tdi measte sais aceniied 
Harris: Trio (1X, 3)- tab dance tale EPIL, 
Harrison: Allelulia (score) (X XI, 2)-- acai Ssesesaue 
Herrmann: Sinfonietta for String Orchestra (OS, Bee ie ogee 
Kerr: 
Notations (OS, 25) 
Trio (XTII, 3)-_- 
Study for Violoncello (XIV, 
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Records purchased during last 2 weeks of Jfine 1953—Continued 





Title Quantity 





Post: Bonn, Germany—Continued 
Luening: 

Fantasia Brevis (X, 4) -- 

Only Themselves U nderstand Themselves (VIII, 4). 
McPhee: 

Concerto for Piano and Wind Octette (IV, 2) 

Four Iroquois Dances (score) (X VIII, 4) ae 
Moross: Suite for Chamber Orchestra (score) (OS, 27). 
Piston: Three Pieces (VI, 4) 

Riegger: 

Suite for Flute Alone (ITI, 4) - 

Three Canons for Woodwinds (V, -.... 

Duos for Three Woodwinds (XV il, 4) 
Still: Dismal Swamp (score) (S, 21) -- 
Thomson: Capital, Capitals (XX, 3)- 
Weber: Dance for unaccompanied cello (XXII, 
Van Vactor: Vocal Works (X VII, 2) 
Carter: Elegy for String Quartet (score and parts). 

Cazden: Quintet (score and parts) -- : ihe 
Goeb: String Trio (score and parts) 
McBride: Prelude and Fugue for String Quartet (complete) .- 
Weber: 
String Quartet No. 2 
Trio (complete) 
Hovhaness: 

Diran (complete) 

Haroutiun (¢ om plete) - - . 
yee Three Chamber Sonatas (comple te) 

Goeb: Concertant IV (complete) -. 

McBride: Rudiments of Rug-Cutting (complete ) 
Verall: Concert Piece for Strings and Horns (complete) -- 
Weber: Concerto Op. 32 Gangney nah 
M-36: American Patrol ie 

M-43: Armistice March_. 

M-44: Caisson Song, Old Gray “Mare. 

M-108: American Home S6ngs 

M-109: American National Melodies__- 

M-116: Standard Airs of America 

Bacon: Burcombe County, N.C 

Luening: Fuguing Tune (score and par t 

Cazden: Three Directions (score and parts) 

Sanders: Scherzo and Dirge: 

Score 

Parts..... ad ‘ : 
Goeb: Suite in Folk Style (score and parts) - - - 
Pisk: Little Woodwind Music (score and parts) 
Josten: Sonata for Clarinet 
Avshalomoff: Disconsolate Music for Flute and Piano 
Toch: Divertimento--- 
Cowell: 

Sonata for Violin. - 

Suite for Violin... 
Haieff: Three Pieces: 

Air 

Polka 

Ritornel. 

MacDowell: Midsummer Lullab y. 

Josten: Sonata for Viola 

Kohs: Legend (score and parts) --- 
Piston: Divertimento (score and parts) ---- 
Helm: Sonata for Violin_- 

Read: Fantasy f P 

Gottsch lke Fs int asia On =e 

Piston: , Viola “and Or 
Bowles: 

Dav 

In 
Carte 
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Memory : ‘ 
Four Rhymes for Peacock Pie: 


Phe lip of Rio 
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‘ake and Sack. 


’ Disturb Thee- 
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Records purchased during last 2 weeks of June 1955—Continued 











Title Quantity Cost amount 
Post: Bonn, Germany—Continued | | 
Elwell 
Music I Heard With You_.___.--_-- ed ali e pitta = 2 | $1. Of 
The Sound of the Trees. . poe oe oe 2 21 1. 00 
Luening: 
A Farm Picture ; - as sited ; | 2 | 1.00 
Here the Frailest Leaves of Me........------ Jk eta Sache toe 2 1.00 
MacDowell: | 
In the Woods.(low voice 2 1. 00 
The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree (low 2 | 1. 00 
The Sea (low) 2 1.00 
Read—The Unknown God 2 1. 20 
FE ]lwell—Lincoln a 2) 4. 00 
loch—The Princess on the Pea 2 12. 00 
Cowell 
Grandma’s Rhumba (full band 2 4.00) 
Little Concerto | 
Full band ; 2 7. OO 
Full score 2 3. 50 
kv ay—Solemn Prelude (complet 2 11. 00 
Kohs—Life with Uncle (Sam 2 10. 00 
McBride—Technicolor (complete) (full band) 2 4. 00 
Reed—Spiritual (full band oi 2 10. 00 
America, Hail to the Chief, Star-Spangled Banner 2 3.00 
Marine’s Hymn, Yankee Doodle, Dixi 2 3. 00 
Down the Line 2 3. 00 
Washington & Lee Swing 2 3. 00 
Popular College Songs 2 3. 00 
Riegger—Nonet for Brass (score & parts 2 3. OO 
Cowell: Hymn and Fuguing Tune No, 2: 
Score 2 2. 00 
Set of parts 2 3. 00 
Extra strings: 7--5-4-4 2 26 7. 80 
Cowell— Ensemble for string quintet and 3 thundersticks 2 2.00 
Kayv—Suite for Orchestra (seore 2 4100 
Kohs— Legend (score 2 2. 00 
MacDowell 
Second “‘Indian’”’ Suite 2 12. 00 
Concerto No. 2 2 12. 00 
Riegger—Symphony No. 3-- 2 6. 00 
Ward—Jubilation Overture 2 6. 00 
Berger—Three Pieces for String Orchestra 2 | 4. 00 
Cazden—Stony Hollow 2 5. 00 
Bacon— Burr Frolie 2 1. 50 
Bacon-Lueing--Coal Shuttle Blues 2 | 3. 00 
Chanler The Second Joyful Mystery 2 4. 50 
Gershwin—Short Story 2 2. 50 
Josten—The Jungle 2 5. 00 
MacDowell: 
Sonata Eroica No. 2 ss seems 2 3. 00 
Sonata Tragica No. 1 = 2 3. 60 
Bloch—Concerto Grosso (conductor’s score) - 2 15. 00 
Janssen— Foster Suite (conductor's score 2 | 7. 00 
James—Overture in Olden Style (conductor’s score 2 15. 00 
Sowerby—Money Musk (conductor's score 2 10. 00 
McKay: Port Royal, 1861: 
I a a oo eb iandeanhineeaninaise da aneeiee 2 . 00 
Score and parts__.__- ' Diath ducati a babble as Ses 1 2. 50 
McKay: Rocky Harbour and Sandy Cove: 
Conductor’s score ade a aa Se 2 3. 00 
Score and parts . a a 1 2. 50 
McKay: Halyard and Capstan: 
I en en Senin ined maa eae 2 | 2. 50 
Score and parts_-_- soli seek eneeenscecan eta wlavin siniodeoaacl tara pnd eet tee alas be ee oe | 1 | 2. 25 
McKay: Sky-Blue and Meadow-Green: 
I at Sn dee eae eral 2 2. 00 
Score and parts__....-- a a Bed ce ieiaiin whe 1 2. 00 
McKay: Buffalo and Crow: 
I i ae hed eae we mien 2 3. 00 
Seore and parts a Sa anaes glinaiaradibiadpemcianaisaniiere oi aaaienaiel a. 2. 50 
McKay: From the Maine Woods: 
Conductor’s score 2 | 3. 00 
Score and parts_--- = 1 | 2. 50 
Hanson: Quartet for Strings (score and parts) --.........-..-.--....----.---- 2 | 10. 00 
Cadman: Meet Arizona (vocal score) ........--.------ Kher acb cake a eae 2 | 4. 00 
I os cee eee aeeeawsenehonetaeunnmen 2 . 80 
Bloch: | 
I a i ie iacounnpinea meant 2 | 10. 00 
cio oe Laicg a cehinekhanae | 2 | 14. 00 
Piston: Quartet No. 3__..---- a bosiies easing wormed (gincabnateceambe 2) 15. 00 
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Records purchased during last 2 weeks of June 1953—Continued 


Title 


opland: 
Sextet nes 
Rodeo (full score) 
Dear March! Come In 
Going to Heaven 
Old American Songs, } 
tuien: Hopi Indian Cradle Song (low) 
serezowsky: Theme and 
‘opland: 
John Henry (full score) 
Our Town (full scor¢ 
Red Pony (full score) 
Statements (full score sci 
Copland: Symphony No. 3 (full score 
Diamond: Music for Romeo and Juliet (full score 
Donovan: Ricercare (full score 
Fine: Notturno (full score 
Haieff: Divertimento (full score ‘ 
Luening: Suite for String Orchestra (f 
Piston 
Symphony No. 3 (full score 
Toccata (full score 
Antheil: Symphony No. 5 (score 
Bacon: From These States (score 
Bloch 
Schelmoe (score 


E vocations (score 


Trois Poemes Juifs (score) - 
Carpenter: Sea Drift (score 
Copland 
Musie for the Theater (score 
Appalachian Spring (score 
Creston: Two Chorie Dances (score 
Dello Joio: Variations, Chaconne 
Foote: Suite for Strings (score 
Griffes: White Peacock (score 
Harris 
Symphony No. 3 (score ; 
Three Variations for String Quartet (scor« 
Loeffler 
“vocation (score) _- 
Five Irish Fantasias (score 
Quintet for Strings (score 
Moore: Symphony in A (score 
Riegger: Symphony No. 3 (score 
Schuman 
Symphony No. 3 (seore 
Symphony for Strings (score) .-- 
American Festival Overture (scor¢ 
Judith (seore 
Undertow (score) - 
Still 
In Memoriam (score 
Poem for Orchestra (score 
Thomson: The Seine at Night (score 
icobi: Concertino 
Persichetti: Concetino sea ae 
Gottschalk: Bamboula (2 pianos, 4 han 
Thomson: Symthetic Waltzes_ 
Diamond: Perpetual Motion 
Thomson: Sonata for Flute Alone 
Persichetti: The Hollow Men 
McDonald: Suite from Childhood 
Harp solo 
Harp and piano 
White: Sea Chanty 


T 


iriations oneChristmas 
ntillation 
Stories in Music 
olume I 


olume II 


erican Holiday (full band 


ories of Stephen Foster 


Dp 
tions on Pop! Goes the 
I Was a Rose No. 7503 
of Stepher Foster Sor 


n Songs No. 490 


you songs No. 
\ Fi Bayou Song 


to tO to 


Nwrmonwwnt 


pt 
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Records purchased during last 2 weeks of June 1955—Continued 


Title | Quantity | Cost amount 


Copland—C ontinued 
Taylor 
Captain Stratton’s Fancy No. 52 
Plantation Love Song__--- 
Bloch: Enfantines No. O-2916 
Gottschalk: Last Ho} 
Hanson 
Concerto. op. 36 > 
Clog Dance No. | 
Gould: Americana: 
Corn Cob No. P-2021__-- 
Indian Nocturne No. P-% 
Hillbilly No. P-2023- aa 
Night Song, No. P-2024- 
Music Hall, No. P-2025...........-- 
Harris: American Ballads, No. O-3502__ 
Bacon 
Adam and Eve, low, No. V- 
Buffalo Gals, low, No. V-1847_._____-___ 
Dello Joio: The Assassination, low, No. V- 
Foss: Song of Songs, No. O-3661__- 
Mennin: The Christmas Story, No. O-% 
Berezowsky: Babar the Elephant, No. O-3869__- 
Dello Joio: Fantasia on a Gregorian Theme, No. B 
Freed Rhapsody for Viola, B-2706 si 
Jacobi: Fantasy for Viola, No. B-2622 
Re 14: Poem 
No. B-2675_- 
No. W-1527 ii 
Bloch: From Jewish Life: 
1. Prayer, No. B-1969 
2. Supplication, No. B-1970 
3. Jewish Song, No. B-1971 
Wagenaar: Sonatina, No. B-2338___- : = 
Bergsma: Suite for Brass Quartet, No. W-1895. - 
Bloch: 
In the Mountains, No. O-1411_- 
Night, No. E-147 a 
Three Nocturnes, No. O-1319__- 
Dello Joio: Trio, No. O-3536____- 
Jacobi: Scherzo, No. W-1658 —_ ; 
James: Suite in Four Movements, No. 
Thompson: Quartet No. 1, No. O-3565 
Hanson: 
Concerto for Organ, Strings, and Harp, No. O-3413 
Serenade for Flute, Harp, and Strings, No. C-262--- 
Dello Joio: New York Profiles Se. 6_-- ss Z oe ee ed ee 
Van Hoesen: Music of Our Times, No. O-3195 (piano-conductor)-_______- 
Five American Folk Songs, No. J-477 (full band 
Army Air Corps, No. Q-2296 
Corcoran Cadets, No. Q-1884 
Sousa 
tladiator, No. Q 1881 
h School Cadets. No. Q-1888 


bt 


obo 


bt 


to bh 


2th tot bo 


te 


bo bo NS bo lo to lS tO 


tb 


tb to 


be 


Nod hy bt 


to 


~] 


ob 





bt bho wh 


Nw ww hy wh 


to bo 


On the Mall, No. Q-2175 

On Parade, No. Q-2249 
Sousa 

Semper Fidelis, No. Q-1886 

Thunderer, No. Q-1889 
Chadwick: Rip Van Winkle Overture (score 
DeLamarter: Psalm 144 (score 
Elwell: The Happy Hypocrite (score 
Hanson: Symphony No. 4 (score 
Moore: Pageant of P. T. Barnum Suite (score 
Phillips: MeGutfey’s Readers (score 


Sowerby: 


nmr 


to to to ho ht te 


to 


th th 


he Winter’s Passed (se 

Kennan 

Night Soliloquy (score 

Flute and piano version 
Phillips: Concert Piece (seore 
Rogers: Sililoquy (score 
Fetler: Three Pieces 
Kubik: Sonatina 
Dahl: Divertimento 
Carter: Sonata for Violoncello 
Mason: Sonata for Clarinet 
Bailey: Sonata for Flute 
Smith: Sonata for Oboe 
Salzedo: Sonata for Harp 


bo to to te te 


tot te te te 


~] 
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Records purchased during last 2 weeks of June 1955—Continued 


Quantity 





pland—Continued 
Riegger: Trio 
Palmer: Piano Quartet 
Cole: Quintet 
Diamond: Quintet 
Steven: Quintet 
Lill: Sextet 
k String Quartet 
Loutzen: String Quartet No. 2 . 
eftfier: Music for Four Stringed Instruments 
Mason: Quartet on Negro Themes 
ter: String Quartet No. 6 
Sowerby: Serenade in G Major 
Sowerby: Quintet 
Moore: Quintet 
Mason: Three Pieces 
Shepherd: Triptyet 
Van Vactor: Quintet 
Farwell: Navajo War Dance No. 2 
Gottschalk: Souvenir de Porto Rico 
Donovar lr'wo Chorale Preludes 
Sousa: Washington Post 
Kohs: Capriccio 
Dello Joio: Ballad of Thomas Jefferson (dow 
Diamond: David Weeps for Absalom (low 
Brothers Soldiers All Hail (low 
Jefferson and Liberty (low 
Paine: The Green Mountain Farmer (low 
Reinagle: America, Commerce and Freedom (low 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco: Sonata for Violin and Viola 
Kirchner: String Quartet, 1949: 
*core 
Set of parts 
Kohs: String Quartet, 1940: 
score 
Set of parts 
Mason: Intermezzo (complete 
Porter: Music for Strings (complete 
Cowell: Three Ostinati with Chorales 
Stevens: Serenade, 1944 
McKay: Joyful Dance for Woodwind Quintet 
Verrall: Serenade for Woodwind Quintet 
Thomson: Barcarolle for Woodwind Sextet 
Goeb: Lyrie Piece 
Cowell: Tom Binkley’s Tune 
Reigger: Music for Brass Choir (score 
Ives: Three Places in New Ens 
Cazden: Elegie Before Dawn: 
Pill ORME 5. n<c~neus 
Conductor score ; 
Goldman: 2 Marches from Revolutionary America 
UE CNG anu eennxe 
Conductor score___ 
Cowell: Shoonthree: 
Full band --- ‘i 
Conductor score 


I 
I 
I 
I 


iing Song 
: om’s Land 
Waitin’ 
Four Charmi 
1derson 
Jazz Legato__-- . ‘ ee 
Jazz Pizzicato ‘ 
Sonata for Violin and Piano 
s: Yeraz_-- 
A Mad Empress Remembers 
Four Minutes and Twenty Secor 
Pastime Suite aa 
son: Trumpeter’s Lullaby 
erezowsky: Brass Suite for 7 Instruments 
Lee: Golden Gate Overture (conductor score 
Gould 
American Salute (pocket score) _- 
Latin American Symphonette (pocket score 
American Patrol (full band 
Goldman: Songs of Ameriea (full band 
Star-Spangled Banner (full band 
Gould: Cowboy Rhapsody (full score) -- 
Yankee Doodle (full Dand 
Sousa: Easter Monday on the White House Lawn 
Persichetti: Diver nto for Band, No. 135-31012 
Sousa: Hands Across the Sea March, No. 125-40006 


hh 


hom MmMMmMMmMNMbet 
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Records purchased during last 2 weeks of June 1955—Continued 


Pitle 


Copland Continued 


Hanson: March Carillon 
Goldman: Pride o’ the Land March 
Cadman: At Dawning, No. 122-40011 
Lieurance: 

By the Waters of Minnetonka, No. 110--12927 

Romance in A, No. 114-27913 
Cadman: At Dawning (low) ’ i 
Chadwick: Ballad of Trees and the Master (low voice). 
Carpenter: May, the Maiden (low voice 
T pson: Softly and Tenderly, No. 131-40421 

1dman: Song of the Mount s, No. 121-30720. -- 
Burleigh: Album of Negro Spirituals, N Y1433 (low) 
lrhompson 
ly Master Hath a Ga 

Velvet Shoes 
Piston: Suite No. 788 
Thompson: Suite for Oboe, Clarinet, and Viola, No. 2013 
Bernstein: Trouble in Tahiti (vocal score) 
Schuman: The Might Casey (vocal score) - 
Carpenter: Little Dancer, Little Indian (complete 
Chadwick: Jubliee and Noel (score 
From the Days of George Washington (complete) 
McKay: Variants on a Texas Tune (full score) 
Baron: Fosteriana (complete 
John Jacob Niles Suite score 
Landmarks of Early American Music (conductor score 
Schuman-Newsreel (score 

j 


voice) 


Star-Spangled Banner (complete for symphony orchestra) - -- 


Harris: Prelude and Fugue (score) 
Riegger: Study in Sonority (scor 
Barber: Commando March (full band) 
Buck: Triumphal March (full band 
Carpenter: Song of Freedom (full band 
Cowell: Celtic Set: 

Full score 

Ful! band 
Creston-Zenoni 

Full seore 

Full band 
Green: Kentucky Mountain Running Set: 

Full score 

Full band with full score 
Hadley: Concert Overture (full band) 


Schuman: George Washington Bridge (full band with seor 


Star Spangled Banner (full band ‘ 
Thomson: Solemn Music (full band with full score) 
Bernstein: Elegy for Mippy I 
Bernstein: Elegy Mippy II 
Creston: Fantasy for Trombone 
Bernstein: Waltz for Mippy ITI 
Bernstein: Fanfare for Bima 
Persichetti: Pastoral (score and parts) 
Bloch: Concertino for flute, viola and piano 
McBride: Quintet (complete 
Carpenter: Sea Drift (score 
Creston: Two Choriec Dances (score 
Thomson: Sea Piece with Birds (score 

Thomson: Wheatfield at Noon (score 
Gaul: Tennessee Twilight Tune 
Parker: Recital Pieces 
Barber: I Hear an Army (low voices 
Barber: Rain Has Fallen (low voice 
Barber: Sure on this shining night (low voice) 
Barber: With rue my heart is laden (low voice) 
Beach: Springtime (low voice) 
Buck: Boots and Saddles (low voice) 
Buck: Creole lover’s song 
Buck: The silent world is sleeping (low voice) 
Buck: Sunset (low voice 

vimar The brooklet (low voice) 

‘adman: I Martius am (Bass) . 
‘adman: The Moon Behind the Cottonwood (low voice) 
‘adman: The Song of Life (low voice) 

‘arpenter: Jazz boys (low voice 

arpenter: Tat soothin’ song (low voice) 

‘arpenter: Serenade (low voice 

‘arpenter: Treat Me Nice (low voice 

“*hadwick: The Voice of Philomel (low voice 
shanler 

Che Patient Sleeps (low voice 
The Policeman in the Park (low voice 

Gaul: The Song of the Jersey Roadmaker (low voice 


Quantity 


t 


t 


bt ht bo to bt 


2 
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Records purchased during last 2 weeks of June 1955—Continued 


Title Quantit 


Copland—C ontinued 
Griffles: 

By a Lonely Forest Pathway (low voice) 

An Old Song Resung (low voice) -- 
Hadley: A California Troubadour (low voice) - 
Loeffler: Sudden Light (low voice) - - 
Naginski: Richard Cory (low voice 
Niles: 

The Gambler’s Lament (low voice) 

The Gambler’s Wife (low voice) 

The Rovin’ Gambler (low voice) - - 

I Wonder As I Wander (low voice) 

Powell: Phantoms (low voice) 

Star-Spangled Banner (with story) (B-flat and A-flat) - 

Cadman: The Morning of the Year 

Chadwick: Hark! Hark! My Soul (low voice 

Crestoa: Psalm XXIIT (medium voice, with piano accompaniment 
Parker: 

Come, See the Place Where Jesus Lay (low) 

Morning (low voice) : 

Salve Regina (low voice)- --.- 
American Country Dances (aar. Burchenal) 
7 American national airs 
6 patriotic songs 
Beach: Prelude and Fugue 
Buck: 

Midsummer Fancies 

Echoes of the Ballroom 

Woodland Scenes 
Carpenter: 

Drazy Kat (piano score) 

Diversions (complete) - 

Chadwick: 

The Frogs 

The Gloaming 

In the Canoe. 

The Rill -- 

Cole: Metropolitones: 

1. Harlem Meander. 

2. Lullaby in the Park 

3. Man-About-Town.. 

Diamond: 8 piano pieces- - - 
Farwell: 

American Indian Melodies (complete 

Impressions of the Wa-Wan Ceremony 
Farwell: Navajo War Dance---.___- 
Gottschalk: 

Bamboula. 

Le Bananier-_- 

Berceuse - - i 

Marche de nuit-- 

Printemps d'amour mazurka 

Responds-moi----- 

Sospiro ae 

The Dying Poet-. a 
Griffes: Roman Sketches, Opus 7 

Clouds 

The Fountain of Acqua Paola 

Nightfall 

White Peacock 
Griffes: Three Tone Pictures 

The Lake at Evening 

The Night Winds__- 

The Vale of Dreams 
MacDowell: Concerto No. 2 
MacDowell Trio Album 
Foote: Spi ~at Caprice 
MacDowell: The Postwaggon 
Foote: Nigh 
Ives: Twelve S 
Barati: Two Dances 
Roem: Mountain Song for Cello and Pi 
Barati: Cantabil Ritmic 
Cowell: Hymn and Fuguing Tune No 
Foss: Concerto for 
Barati: Prisma for 
Rorem: Pastorale 
Serly: American Elegy 
Diamond: Trio-.--- 
Ives: Trio_- 
Persichetti: Serenade No. 3 


boe-piano se 


t 
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Records purchased during last 2 weeks of June 1955—Continued 


Title Quantity Cost amount 


Copland—Continued 
Cowell: Sailor’s Hornpipe 
ee re 
Set cf parts 
eb: Prairie Songs 
re 
t of parts 
Five Variations on an Old Trumpet Hymn Tune: 
Hee re 
Set «f parts 
Harris»n: Suite for Cello and Harp- 
Ives: Larg> for Violin, Clarinet and Piano 
Bales: Music cf the American Rev- lution (score) -- 
Ives: The Unanswered Question (full score) 
Swanson: 
Necturne for Violin and Piano--- 
Suite f r Cello and Pian 
Glanville-Hicks: Five Seng 
Swans °n: Sangs f-r Patricia 
Glanville-Hicks: Sonata for Harp 
Bowles: Music for a Farce-_-- 
Swansn: 
Seundpiece for Brass Quintet 
Shert Symphony (miniature seore 
Antheil: Sonata for Trumpet and Piano 


2 to to 


tor 


nw 


bo ho bo to tot 


— 


bho bo to bo bot 
mm 09 


Total 
Less discount__- ; 785 


Final total____- ‘ 1, 655 


Now 


t 


t 


00 


4.00 


OO 
00 
30 
OO 
50 
50 


50 
00 
00 
. 00 
00 
. 00 


. 00 


5. 00 
5. 00 


Or 


.20 


.05 


. 20 


Records purchased during 1st 2 weeks of January 1956 


Total number___ \ coated 466 
Cost amount ; wee . SZ. 276, 34 


Less average 38.3 percent discount ad ; 872. 


1] 


Net cost___ a a ue ; 404, 23 


Title Quantity Cost amou 


For special activities (reference, special classified reference) 
Music of Gershwin: 
Vol I 
Vol. II 
Vol. III 
Porgy and Bess 
Music of Gershwin 
The Serious Gershwin 


Total 


Less 38 percent discount 
Final total 


For special activities (reference, special classified reference): 
Swanson: Short Symphony 
Foster: Village Festival 
Herbert: Cello Concerto 
Early American Psalmody 
American Colonial Instrumental Music 
Sessions: Black Maskers 
Jane Froman 
Can Can 
Les and Mary 
Autumn in New York 
Sambas 
Mambos 
House Party Hop 
Whiting Sings Love Songs 
King Cole Trio Classies 
Rock ’n’ Roll 
Shearing Spell 
Dance With Les Brown 
Sammy Kays Dance Party 
Harry James Dance Party 
jazz (oes to College 


Broadway's Best 


nt 


BWeOKwnwrLansaLasnea pe 





89 
Records purchased during Ist 2 weeks of Janu 


Title 


Fon special activities—Continued 
Mitch Miller 
Day Dreams 
Laine’s Command Performance 
Jazz: Red Hot and Cool 
Music of Gershwin 
Dancing After Midnight 
The Voice--- ‘ 
$64,000 Jazz 
Music of Gershwin_ 
Kostelanetz Conducts 
Kostelanetz Favorites. 
Ives: Sonata No, 2 
Show Boat 
Kiss Me Kate 
South Pacific. - 
After Dark. 
Armstrong Story: 
Vol. ; 
Vol. II 
Vol. III. 
Vol: £Y:.... 
Curtain Time 
Riegger: Quartet No, 2_- 
Sessions: Symphony No, 2 
Pajama Game. 
Kirchner: Quartet No. 1 
Imbrie: Quartet in B-Flat 
Riegger: Symphony No. 3 
Music of Gershwin 
Piston: Symphony No. 4.- 
Menotti: Medium, Telephone 
Goodman Carnegie Hall Concert, 1938 
Gershwin: Porgy and Bess 
Foote: Night Piece_- 
Invitation to Dance-.- 
Everybody Dance With Morgan_ 
Anderson Conducts His Own 
Anderson Conducts His Own, vol. II 
Oklahoma : 
Annie Get Your Gun 
Carousel ; 4 
Lombardoland, U.S.A 
Dancing in the Dark 
King’s Waltz Dreams_-- 
If I Didn’t Care_ ; . 
Garland’s Greatest Performances 
King and I 
Menotti: The Consul 
Thomson: Variations 
Square Dances 
Nine Hundred Miles 
Rock Island Line-. 
Spirituals ; 
Anthology of Jazz: 
Vol. I, The South 
Vol. The Blues 
Vol. , New Orleans 
Vol. , Jazz Singers 
*, Chicago 
, Chicago No. 2 
I, New York 
II, Big Bands 
X, Piano 
. X, Boogie, etc 
. XI, Addenda 
Negro Religious Songs_-- 
Sea Songs and Chanties 
Do 
Cowboy Songs 
Songs and Ballads 
Thompson: Testament of Freedom 
Barber: Adagio for Strings 
Harris: Symphony No. 3 
Copland 
Symphony No. 3 
Trio 
»*iston: Chromatic Study 
Menotti: Amah] and the Night Visitors 
Call Me Madam 
Silk Stockings 
Perfect for Dancing 
I Love You 


i, 
I 
y 


"J 
I 
I 


- 
I 

I 

I 

\ 
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ae 
V 
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Records purchased during 1st 2 weeks of January 1956—Continued 


Title Quantity Cost amount 


For special activities—Continued | 
Como TV Favorites 
Dance to the Top Pops 
Shore Sings the Blues 
Pop Concert Favorites 
Glenn Miller_.- 
Do 
Juke Box Saturday Night 
Glenn Miller 
MacDowell: Concerto Nos. 1 and 2 
Copland: Billy the kid 


ss ss 


| 


Total 
Less discounts 


Final total_...._- 


For Brussels, Belgium (reference, special classified reference): 
Diamond: Rounds- - ; ; 
Music of Foster 
Mason: Chanticleer 
Griffen: Poem ne 
Harris: Symphony No. 3 a 
Converse: Mystic Trumpeter- - - 
Green: Sunday Sing Symphony 
Early American Psalmody- 
American Colonial Instrumental Music- - -- 
Piston: Symphony No. 2 
Parker: Hora Movissima 
Songs of the Papago. 
Copland: Piano Sonata 
Wayfaring Stranger 
Music of Gershwin- 
Sessions: Duo- 
Barber: Knoxville ; 
Riegger: Quartet No. 2 
Cage: Quartet : 
Piano Music of MacDowell 
Hanson: Symphony No. 2 
Cowell: Sonata No. 1_--- 
Fine: Quartet - 
Dello Joio: Variations 
Riegger: Symphony No. 3 
Antheil: Ballet Mecanique 
Barber: Capricorn Concerto 
Ives’ Coronation Concert 
Ives Sings About Men 
Cage: Works for Prepared Piano- - 
Complete Works of Varesé 
Sioux and Navajo- 
American Indians of the Southwest 
Flathead Indians 
Songs from the Iroquois Longhouse 
Songs of the Chippewa 
Songs of the Sioux 
Songs of the Yuma, etc 
Songs of the Pawnee, etc : 
Songs of the Nootka and Quilente 
Songs of the Menominee, etc 
Bloch: Concerto Grosso. - 
MacDowell: Sonatas. 
Harrison: Suite 
MacDowell: Concerti Nos. 1 and 
Creston: Symphonies Nos. 2 and 


ww 


tt we 


on 09 
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Total 
Less discounts 


Final total 


For Florence, Italy (reference) Rome’s OM of Jan. 4, 1956: 
Poems of Robert Frost 


Less discounts 


Final total 
For Trieste, Italy (reference) Rome’s OM of Aug. 31, 1955 
Last Curtain Call 
Tennessee Williams 
Porter— Pale Horse, Pale Rider 
I Can Hear It Now__-- 
You Are There 
I Can Hear It Now, vol. II 
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rds purchased during 1st 2 weeks of January 1956—Continued 


Quantity Cost amount 


ago, Chile—Continu¢ 
Polkas 

lime Polka Parade 

ire Your Sets 

1are Dances 


Total 
Less discount 


ohengrin, excerpts 
nms: Hungarian Dances 
Stravinsky: Symphony in Three Movements 
Kreisler Favorites 
Haydn: Symphony No. 92 
Bartok: Quartet No. 2 
Schubert: ‘Trout’? Quintet 
Saint-Saens: Carnaval of Animals 
Mozart: Sonata No. 14- 
Beethoven: Sonata No. 2 
Mendelssohn: Midsummer 
Beethoven: Symph 
Strauss 
Death and Transfigura 
Merry Widow 
scariatti: Sonat 
ddinsell: Warsaw Concerto 
Smetana: The Moldau- 
Handel: Water Music 
@) Balla 
Strauss: Don Juan 
Harris: Sonata for Violin and 
Mozart: Quart No. 21 
Chabrier: Espana Rhapsodie 
Beethoven: Concerto No. 4 
Sibelius: Swan of Tuonela 
Humperdinck: Hansel und Gretal 
Madame Butterfly 
: Faust é 
-avallo I Pagliacci 
Symphony No. 1 
Symphon 
irtered B ‘ide 
Eugene Onegin 
h Suit 
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Records purchased during 1st 2 weeks of January 1956—Continued 


Title Quantity Cost amount 


For Tegucigalpa, Honduras—Continued 

Te! ikovsky Concerto No. 1 
Bee tl oven 

Symphony No. 2 

Symphony No. 6 
Lucia da Lammermoor 
Dancing in the Dark 
Shaw Dance Program 
Dorsey Invitation to Dance 
Square Dances (The Haystakers 
Dancing at the Waldorf 
Beethoven 

Symphony No.7 

Symphony No. 5 
Rose Marie 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 8_- 
Tchaikovsky 

Symphony No. 4 

Romeo and Juliet 
Liszt: Les Preludes 
Sibelius: Symphony No. 1 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 3 
Debussy: Clair de Lune 
Bethoven: Concerto No. 5 
Rimsky Korsakov- - heherazade 
List: Concerto No. 
Gilbert and Sullivs - Overtures_- 
Schubert: Symphony No. 8--- 
Strauss: Waltzes_.-- 
La Traviata_ 
Chopin: Nocturnes. 
La Boheme 
I] Trovatore__-- ; 
Beethoven: Symphonies Nos. 1 and 9 
Carmen... 
Rigolletto - - 
Aida 
Martin Plays Latin American Music.- 
Tangos 
Rhumbas 
Jitterbug -- 
Perfect for Danc ing_. 
Dance Band Hits-_-__- 
Juke Box Saturday Night-- 


-_ 
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Total 
Less discounts 


Final total 


For Fortaleza, Brazil (reference, Recife’s OM of Nov. 14, om: 
Archibald Macleish 
William Faulkner. 
Listening Mood. 
Campus Rumpus 
Young Man With a Horn 
House Party Hop 
Music for Memories- ’ 
Murray Dance Favorites 
Music for a Rainy Night- - 
Les Brown Dance P: ed 7 
Rimsky-Korsakov: Capriccio Espagnol 
Dvorak: aoe No. 5... 
Everybody: Poika- 
Piano Moods 
Tchaikovsky: Romeo and Juliet 
Bach: English Suite No. 5 
Beethoven: Quartet No. 15-- 
Liszt: Concerto No, 2. .- 
Brahms: Concerto No. 1 
Beethoven: Concerto No. 4 
Le’s Dance 
Moby Dick 
Dorsey Tende rly- 
Ichabod Crane : 
Sandburg reads S: indburg- = 
Songs of America 
Abe Lincoln 

no ath of a Salesman____- 

alifornia Gold Rush_--- 
Welk Plays Polkas. ; 
Horlick Plays American “Waltzes_- 
The Bear That Wasn’t 
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Records purchased during 1st 2 weeks of January 1956—Continued 


Title |} Quantity 


Abe Lincoln—Continued 
Bach: Suite No. 4 
Mozart: Symphony No. 39 
Brahms: Symphony No. 1 
An Adventure in High Fidelity 
Richard Strauss in High Fidelity_- 
Rimsky-Korsakov: Russian Easter Overture 
Offenbach: Gaite Parisienne 
Schubert: Symphony No. 9 
Mussorgsky: Pictures at an Exhibition 
Saint-Saens: Samson and PDelila 
Schubert: Symphony No. 5 
Toscanini: Conducts Wagner 
Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci 
Cole Porter Review 
Top Pops i 


+ 


PALF AASSeS 


Total 
Less discounts 


Final total a 


For Manila, Philippines (reference) TOUSI No. 304 of Jan. 26, 1956): 
Grofe: Henry Hudson Suite 


Sheet music purchased during last 2 weeks of June 1955 


Total number ; : 1, 247 


+ « 


Cost amount--_-- $1, 067. 05 
Less average 32.3 percent discount__- 


Net cost 


Post: San Salvador, E] Salvador (reference: OM of Apr. 11, 
Star-Spangled Banner (with story) (B-flat and A-flat 
Less 41 percent discount 

Final total _ 

Post: Buenos Aires, Argentina (reference, OM of May 24, 1955 

Rhumba, full score, piano conductor score 


t 
Less 31 percent discount 


Fina] total 
Post: Calcutta, India (reference, OM of July 2, 1954 
Star-Spangled Banner (string quartet 
Less 41 percent discount 
Final total___.-. 
Post: Rangoon, Burma (reference, OM of May 10, 
Star-Spangled Banner 
B-flat and A-flat, with story 


o enad . : oie 
B-flat orchestration for ful 
Total 
Less discount 


Final total 


Post: Athens, Greece (reference, OM of May 28, 1 
Comes Autumn Time: 
Orchestral score 
Set of parts _- 


Extra parts: Strings 6, 5 


Total 


Less discount 


Final total --- 
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Sheet music purchased during last 2 weeks of June 1955—Continued 


Quantity Cost amount 


OM of May 


ount 
] total 


inila, Philippines (reference: OM of Mar. 2 
e of Death (vocal score 
mit Songs 


int of Bleecker Street (vocal seore 


discount 
Final total 


Post: Bogot&, Colombia (reference ispatech No. 26 of May 27, 1955 
Symphony No. 3 (score 
Suite from The Incredible Fluti 
Ionization (seore 
F1 Salon Mexico 
Appalachian Spri 
sy mphor y No 2 
Addgio for String 
Seore 
Parts, strings: 
Essay for Orchestra: 
Score 
et of parts, set C 
Overture to School for Scan 
Creston: Symphony No. 2 


Symphony >} 


Post: Lima, Peru (reference: OM of May 16, 1955): 
The Telephone (niano-vocal score 
Dry Bones (TTBB 


Total 
Less dis‘ 


Final total 


Post: Madras, India (reference: OM of Apr. 20, 1955): 
Haroutim (complete 
Concert Piece (complete) 
American National Melodies 
Hymn and Fuguing Tune No. 2 
Score 
Set of parts 
Extra, strings: 4, ¢ 
Legend 
Score and part 
Extra, string: 4, 3, 2, 2, 
Divertimento (complete 
Port Royal, 1861 (score and parts 
Bullalo and Crow (score and part 
From the Maine Woods (score 


Ser 
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Cor tit ued 


Sheet music purchased during last 2 weeks of June 195 


Zagreb, Yugoslavia (reference: OM 


Concerto No. 1 (2-piano score 


Less discount 
Final total 


Post: Tokvo., Japan reference: OM of June 10, 1955 
Follow Throvgh Orchestra Folio 
Piano-conductor score 
Parts 
Fundamentals of Orchestra and Band Playing 
Piano-conductor score 
Parts_. ‘i 


Total 
Less discount 


Final total. --..-.- 


Post: For certain USIS posts 
Star-Spangled Banner 
Full band in A-flat.- ‘ ad 
Frill band in B-flat 4 
Piano-vocal arrangement (in B-flat 


Total... 
Less discount. 


Final total- 
For London, England (reference: OM of June 13 
Menotti: Saint of Bleeker Street (piano-voc 
Less discount ae 


Final total 
For Montevideo, Uruguay (reference 


In the Land of Yama Yama. 


Less discount 


TOUSI No. 95 of June 8, 1 


Final total _..-- bo 


Sheet music purchased during 1st f January 195¢ 


Total number- 


Cost amount _-_-_- _ , 
Less average 10.86 percent discount--- 


Net cost... .-- 


reference: OM of Dec. 3, 1955 
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Sheet music purchased during 1st 2 weeks of vaamany 19 ek 





Title |} Quantity | Cost amount 








For special activities (reference: Special classified reference): 
Dance-band orchestrations 
Less discount 


Final total 
For special activities (reference: Special classified reference) : 


Dance-band orchestrations 
Less discount-._- 


Final total 


For Copenhagen, Denmark (reference: OM of Jan. 4, 1956): 
Sowerby: Medieval Poem (organ-voice score) - -- 
Less 3344 percent discount -- 


Final total__.-- 


For Bonn, Germany (reference: TOUSI No. 544 of Jan. 10, 1956): 
Hanson: Symphony No. 2 (full score) _ 
Less 3344 percent discount. 


Final total__- 


ENGLISH TEACHING 


Mr. Rooney. Next is entitled “English teaching,” page 211 of the 
justifications. We do not have any chart in regard thereto, do we? 
Or do you? 

Mr. Strersert. No, sir. We have a chart showing the expendi- 
tures under this by areas for the current fiscal year and for the 1 request, 
also broken down into amount spent for E nglish teaching books, for 
audiovisual materials and for seminars in three of the areas. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this chart at this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


cs at $1.6 Sa Seminars 
Books at $1.60 Audiovisual Seminars 


| | 86srateriais 
Number Amount amount Number 


ARA: | 
1957 ae 34, 313 $54, 900 $13, 000 
BUG ee 9, 056 , 486 1, 611 





Increase ___- 25, 257 40, 411 11, 389 


EUR 
23, 500 37, 600 2, 300 
20, 437 32, 700 1, 200 


Increase - . - 3, 063 4, 900 1, 100 


FE: | 
ee sacs 21, 937 35, 100 , 100 
ar 15, 500 24, 800 7, 100 


Increase _ - - - 6, 437 10, 300 3, 000 


NEA 
1957 — 13, 062 20, 900 5, 250 
_.. SEES AS 8, 375 13, 400 4, 550 


Increase -_ - - 4, 687 a 500 700 

Total a 
92, 812 148, 500 30, 650 X 28, 400 207, 550 
53, 368 85, 389 14, 461 2: 17, 100 3, 950 


Increase - - - - 39, 444 63, 111 16, 189 § 11, 300 90, 600 











5. 000 
), 000 


3, 000 
9, 900 


3, 900 


6, O00 


1, 000 
7, 600 
3, 400 


8, 650 
10, 450 


8, 200 


17, 550 
6, 950 


1), 600 


9QQ 


Mr. Roonry. It appears you have included in this request of 
$207,550 which would be an increase of $90,600 over the amount for 
this purpose in the current fiscal vear, $148,500 for 92,812 English 
teaching textbooks at $1.60 each. What are the details with regard 
to this? 

Mr. May. Those are the textbooks that would be used in the various 
countries in the English-teaching program. I believe some of the 
examples of the titles are Practice Your English by the American 
Book Co.; People in Livingston; Simple En; = Reader; Improve 
Your English Conversation, American Book Co.; Complete Course 
English by the Latin-American Institute Press, “and Reader's Digest 
Readings, and Reading as a Second Language by the Reader’s Digest 
Educational Service. These books are used in 
English classes overseas. 

Mr. Roonry. Are these books given away? 
item? 

Mr. May. These books are given away to the stu 
as a part of the English teaching program. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any questions, Mr. Cleveng 

Mr. CLtevencer. None. 


itl 


conducting the 


Is this a recurring 


Rapio BROADCASTING AND TELEVISION PROGRA! 


Mr. Rooney. The next is entitled “Radio broadeast 
vision program,” which begins at page 212 of the justif 


. + 
ls CH 
‘ 


request is in the amount of $24,148,000 which would 
of $6,669,490 over the amount in the current fi 


im ai 


$17,478,510, and compares with $15,530,034 at the clo 
fiseal year which ended June 30, 1955. 

We shall at this point in the record insert page 213 of the 
tions, as well as the daily program schedule which begins at 


and continues through pages 217, 218 and 219. 


The matters referred to follow:) 
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Daily program schedule by area and language—C ontinued 


FAR EAST 


ct Increase 
June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 | June 30, 1957 or de- 
crease (—) 


1. Washington originations: 
Amoy 
Burmese < 
Cambodian 
Cantonese 
Indonesian 
Japanese 
Korean 
Mandarin 
Thai 
Vietnamese 


Total, Far East 


Worldwide English (from Washington only): 
East Europe ; 730 
West Europe kee cs q 730 
Near East Se = f 730 
South Asia “ 7:30 
Far East_-- eect 1:00 
Latin America : :30 





Total, English Sid too 3:30 


as —_—_—_————=s— |= 
Grand total (daily equivalent) - a 41:00 | 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a general statement to make with re- 
gard thereto, Mr. Streibert? 

Mr. Strreisert. The major portion of this increase of $6,669,490 
requested is almost $4.4 million for television. This contemplates 
using television as one of the regular major media during 1957 in line 
with the development of it in foreign countries. We have not utilized 
this widely during the current fiscal year because the number of sets 
is small in a large number of the countries, but in view of the projected 
stations to come on the air, and additional countries using television, 
we feel that in 1957 we should utilize to the fullest this extreme ly 
powerful and effective method of communication. 

The broadcasting increases totaling $1.5 million are largely for pro- 
cram expenses for additional Iron Curtain country language time and 
for facilities operations. We contemplate little increase in the direct 
a broadcasts to the free world. In fact, during this current 
fiscal year we have discontinued all direct shortwave broadcasts to 
Western Europe, and we rely entirely on either locally produced pro- 
grams or programs relayed from here to the local network facilities 
and repeated on those facilities, so that the public in those countries 
can hear these programs on the stations that they are accustomed to 
listening to regularly. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR INCREASED TELEVISION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Rooney. A witness before this committee on yesterday made 
this statement: 


USIA television activities should be terminated rather than expanded. Outside 
the United States there were no television facilities comparable to our own except 
in Great Britain. From that country American TV producers are already 
receiving royalties of $3 million annually for their product and these royalties 
are growing. On the Continent and elsewhere only the well-to-do caa ‘afford 
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TV in their homes. Surely it is not our purpose to provide television enter 
ment for the wealthy of the world who nee 4 no conversion from communism. 

What do you say in answer to that? 

Mr. SrrerBert. I| think he is correct that the British, plus Canada, 
of course, are more comparable to us in their development than are 
other countries. But as I just stated, the developments in the other 
countries are now gathering momentum, particularly to the south of 
us in Latin-American countries, Mexico, Cuba, Venezuela. European 
countries, Germany, France, and Italy, are also increasing their set 
distribution — hours of telecasting. TV is extremely popular in 
Tokyo and Japan generally, and there will be a large number of 

additional stations in Jaws Ln. 

We are not trying to provide entertainment to television viewers. 
Some programs may have some elements of entertainment as an in- 
gredient but we are trying to reach these viewers with programs that 
— our purposes, particularly news programs. We believe that 

he limited number of viewers in these countries to which reference 
was made are the influential people. They are the people that are 
sufficiently interested in something new and have sufficient means to 
acquire a set; they are the opinion leaders that we wish to reach. We 
feel it is a highly selective audience and a very good one for our pur- 
poses, provided it has some substance in term of numbers and is not 
too scattered. 


NUMBER OF TELEVISION RECEIVERS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


We keep a careful estimate of the numbers of receivers in various 
countries. They are estimates, of course, but there are trade sources 
upon which they are based, and we find as of December 1955 there 
are some 7 million sets in the free world as against about 5,800,000 
in the same areas at the end of June and as against 4,800,000 the 
previous December. The largest number of those are in the European 
area, 6 million. We also wish to establish relationships with these 
stations, particularly if they are government-owned, so that as they 
develop we will have a relationship to assure acceptability of our pro- 
grams as we provide more and more programs for our purposes. 

Also, we are working with some countries where development 
would not be very quick in a commercial way or because the Govern- 
ment would not be in a position to develop it speedily. We are work- 
ing with educational institutions, the Governments and private 
sources to help establish educational stations. That serves both to 
get the country started in television and to broaden what are fre- 
quently limited educational facilities. We have such an arrange- 
ment worked out for Beirut, for example, and we now have it under 
discussion in several other countries. 

Conversely, we believe that to neglect this kind of medium for 
communication means that we are not making use of the most power- 
ful and effective communication technique that has ever been de- 


veloped. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS FOR PROGRAM ORIGINATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. It would appear from the table at page 213 of the 
justification that you request 47 additional employees under pro- 
gram originations. These would consist of how many Americans? 


ane <2 9 
14591—56 oV 
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Mr. Srrerpert. This would be for 47 Americans and 6 locals for 
program originations. 

Mr. Rooney. | beg vour pardon. The figure is 47 Americans and 
6 locals? 

Mr. SrreiBert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many of the Americans would be located in 
Washington, D. C., if any? 

Mr. SrrerBert. It is shown on the table on page 220; 43 would be 
located in Washington and 4 in Munich. 

Mr. Rooney. That will be 43 in Washington at a cost of $464,784? 

Mr. Strerperr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be over $10,000 per annum apiece; 
would it not? 

Mr. Posner. Sir, the total cost shown on the tables on pages 213 
and 220 covers all costs of the broadcasting operations, including 
salaries and other objects of expense. 

Mr. Roonry. How much would be for salaries for the 43 people in 
Washington? 

Mr. Posner. We will have to accumulate that, sir, by each divi- 
sion. The cost of the 16 emplovees in the European division grosses 
at $108,840, which is the annual salary rate of the positions. Each 
position is lapsed 25 percent—each new position, that is—so that the 
net additional cost in fiscal year 1957 for those 16 positions is $81,630. 

The 5 positions in the Near East, South Asia, and Africa Division 
net at $18,101. That is derived by a gross cost of the positions of 
$24,135 less the 25-percent lapse of $6,034. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the net amount? 

Mr. Posner. $18,101 is the net amount. The 5 positions in the 
Far East Division represent a net cost of $24,664. The gross cost for 
those 5 positions is $32,885 less the lapse of $8,221. 

The cost of the four positions in the Latin-American field service—— 

Mr. Rooney. You are still talking about adding people in Wash- 
ington although you use these titles of field service and European area, 
and so forth? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. The title indicates the divisions in the 
broadcasting service where the people will be working. The 4 posi- 
tions in the Latin-American field service represent a net cost of 
$19,594, which is derived by a gross cost of $26,125, less the lapse of 
$6,531. 

The 13 positions in the Central Program Service Division represent 
a net cost of $58,519, which is derived by a gross cost of $78,025 less 
the lapse of $19,506. Therefore, the net amount requested for new 
positions in Washington is $202,508. 


PERSONAL SERVICES COSTS FOR MUNICH PROGRAM CENTER 


Mr. Rooney. What about these 10 people in Munich? How much 
of that is for personal services? 

Mr. Posner. The cost of 3 American positions at Munich is 
$18,765 to be used for the initiation of a Latvian program. There is 
an additional American position for strengthening the program in 
Uzbek at a net cost of $5,722. The total cost for the Americans, 
therefore, will be $24,487. The 6 local positions at Munich represent 
a net cost of $21,225. 
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Mr. Roonry. Would you be good enough to explain this business 
of full annual cost in 1957—I am speaking of the Munich program 
center—of 26 positions authorized but not filled for the full year 
during 1956 at a cost of $133,715? , 

Mr. Posner. That represents the cost of 26 positions authorized 
for fiscal year 1956 but filled for only part of fiscal year 1956; the 
increase—that is, the $133,715—represents the cost of paying these 
26 positions for the full fiscal year in 1957. 

Mr. Rooney. You repeated the question very well, Mr. Posner 

Mr. Posner. I am sorry, sir. 


EXPLANATION OF FULL ANNUAL COSTS 


Mr. Rooney. I say you repeated the question very well. You 
might direct yourself to this whole business throughout these pages 
of full annual cost in 1957 of positions at page 221, $146,526, full 
annual cost in 1957 of positions, $100,748, and full cost in 1957 of 
positions, $50,671 both of which appear at page 222; $58,965 at page 
223, and $26,342 at page 224 as well as the one that I have just 
mentioned a while ago of $133,715. 

Mr. Strerpert. While I do not have the detail on that, I would 
like to explain the situation that brings that about: Typically, the 
problem is to find language-trained people who can be employed and 
are good security risks to fill these language positions in the Voice of 
America both in Munich and in Washington. We hold the positions 
open trying to get qualified people. As you know, we lost a number 
of such people in the move from New York to Washington. It is 
very difficult to fill these language positions. It takes a long period 
of time for clearance as well, and as you know, even though we have 
likely prospects we lose them in the clearance process. It is about 
the most difficult personnel situation in the whole Information Agenev 
activity. 

You will note that where we provide for filling these vacant positions 
we also provide an offset by a reduction in what is currently being 
spent for contractual talent. We have had to carry on these broad- 
casting activities by contracting for people on a per-broadcast or 
contractual basis pending our filling the positions with regular people 
In each case there is a reduction, as in Munich about $32,000, for less 
needed contractual talent on the assumption that we will be able to 
fill the positions. 


CLARIFICATION OF FULL ANNUAL COSTS OF UNFILLED POSITIONS IN 
MUNICH 


Mr. Rooney. In connection with Munich and this $133,71: 
page 224, how many of those are Americans and how many local 

Mr. Posner. Two of those are Americans and 24 are locals 

Mr. Rooney. How many of these positions have been filled for how 
long in the current fiscal year, 1956? 

Mr. Posner. The figures we have show that of the 45 . 
positions authorized in fiscal vear 1956 there was a lay 
vears, and that the estimated average employment for 

With respect to locals the figures we have show that of 
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local positions provided or authorized in 1956, the lapse is 8.7 man- 
vears, so that the average employment is 52.3 man-years. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the average cost per local? 

Mr. Posner. - Anproxtinately $3,200, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the average on the Americans? Will you 
repeat that 3,000 figure? 

Mr. Posner. $3,206 is more exact. The average salary of the 
Americans is approximately $8,050. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear then that if these 26 positions were 
occupied for the full year 1956, that the total would be $93,044; 
that correct? I have multiplied $3,206 by 24 and $8,050 by 2. 

Mr. Posner. Those figures appear to be correct, sir. I refer back 
to the calculation on the lapse amount to 

Mr. Roonry. Whose figures are correct? 

Mr. Posner. Your figures are correct, on the calculation you 
described. 

| refer back to my description of the lapse which indicates that the 
vacancy rate at the Munich program center applies not only to the 
newly authorized positions in fiscal year 1956, but in addition repre- 
sents lapse allowance for vacancies in existing positions. Thus the 
lapse rate in fiscal year 1956 is 9.9 man-years; fiscal year 1957 allows 
for a lapse rate of only 1.9 man-years. 

Mr. Roonry. That is not the way I read this. It says full annual 
cost in 1957, 26 positions authorized but not filled for the full year 
during 1956, $133,715. 

Mr. Posner. You are reading it correctly, sir. I can only conclude 
that the description in the budget is in error. 

Mr. Rooney. How about the amount in the budget, $133,715? 

Mr. Posner. The amount in the budget is the net increase, sir, 
in the personal services costs for the continuing positions in 1957 over 
1956. 

Mr. Rooney. This would mean that the average of these locals 
would be about $5,000 instead of three approximately? I guess we 
have enough on this one. 

What is this $871,044 entitled “facilities operations’’ 

Mr. Srrersert. That increase is detailed on the table on page 
227. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA FOR PROGRAM ORIGINATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. Before we get to that, I think we should insert at 
this point in the record page 220 of the justifications to which we have 
been referring. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE BROADCASTING 


Mr. Roonry. At page 224 we find a very short item entitled 
“Private Enterprise Broadcasting,” and the justifications only have 


-_—) 


this to say in connection with this request for $211,000: 


The program for the current year is based on daily programs in Spanish and 
Portuguese totaling one-half hour each beamed to Latin America. Annual costs 
are estimated at $197,000 for production and broadeast transmissions plus $14,000 
for special-events coverage. These programs are originated from privately 
operated transmitters on the east coast. The 1957 budget allows for these or 
similar arrangements to be continued at the same level. 

Now, were you referring here to station WRUL? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 


SURVEYS OF STATION WRUL BROADCASTS 


Mr. Rooney. You had some surveys made with regard to station 
WRUL and, as a matter of fact, I recall that in last year’s budget 
presentation there was seas with regard to its effectiveness in 
certain countries in Latin America; is that right? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. You have had some surveys made since then, have 
you? 

Mr. Streipert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Pee did you have surveys made by International 
Research Associates, Inc., in connection with radio licensing in six 
Latin American cities? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. This was prepared as of June 1955 and since the last 
appearance of the agency before this committee? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What did this cost? 

Mr. STREIBERT. [ do not have that figure here. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you insert the cost at this point in the record? 

Mr. Srrerperr. Yes, si 

(The matter referred . follows:) 


The cost of the survey conducted by the International Research Associates, 
Ine., in connection with radio licensing in six Latin American cities was $10,000. 


INDIVIDUAL LISTENERSHIP TO WRUL BROADCASTS 


Mr. Roonry. Now, at page 6 of that survey it would appear with 
regard to individual listenership to WRUL and USIS programs at 
Rio de Janeiro that particularly with regard to station WRUL that 
98.4 percent of those surveyed do not listen to the program; is that 
correct? 

Mr. StrrerBert. Yes, sir 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, 252 out of 256 persons interviewed 
do not listen; is that correct? 

Mr. SrrerIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to Sao Paulo it would appear 
same page with regard to station WRUL that 98.7 percent of those 
interviewed do not listen. 


Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 
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Mr. Rooney. And with regard to USIS, vour program, which is a 
news program, Commentario de Al Neto, that 77.3 percent of those 
interviewed do not listen to Rio de Jane iro and 85.6 percent do not 
listen of those interviewed in Sao Paulo? 


rs to tl 


Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 
Mr. Roonry. Were these results obtained in 
tion at the bottom of the page: “Do vou ever listen to program? 


Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. In answer to the same question asked, v 
WRUL in Bogota. surveved stat 
do not listen to the program? 


Those 


did 87.1 percent of 


Mir. STREIBERT. Yes. 
Mr. Rooney. And in Medellin did 92.7 percer 
sav thev do not listen to the program? 
Mr. STREIBERT. Right. 
Its refer to a partic 


Mr. Rooney. These results refer to a 
entitled “Marcha Hacia E} Progreso.’ With regan 
rograms, Correo de Nueva York, does it appear 
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Mr. Roonry. And with regard to the program El Pueblo Sera el 
Juez that 98.9 percent do not listen? 

Mr. SrrerBErT. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Now with regard to Caracas, Venezuela, does the 
survey indicate that based on answers to the same question, ‘‘Do you 
ever listen to the program,” that with regard to USIS Revista Inter- 
nacional that 91.5 percent of those interviewed do not listen and with 
regard to the program USIS El Mundo De Manana, that 94 percent 
do not listen and with regard to the USIS program Hit Parade that 
96.9 percent do not listen? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 


OTHER LISTENER SURVEYS 


Mr. Rooney. Did you also have a survey made by International 
Research Associates, Inc., as of September 10, 1955, with regard to 
media habits and preferences in Chile? 

Mr. SrrerBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How much did that survey cost? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I will insert that in the record, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The cost of the survey conducted by the International Research Associates, 
Inc., with regard to media habits and preferences in Chile was $6,600. 


Mr. Rooney. Does it appear from that survey at page 27 thereof 
that 83 percent of those interviewed in Chile stated that they never 
heard BBC of London, 96 percent said they never heard radio Moscow, 
85 percent never heard the Voice of America, and 76 percent Radio 
Argentina? 

Mr. SrTreIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. While we are on the subject of surveys, did you also 
have asurvey made between May 24 and June 28, 1955, in Hong Kong, 
including Kowloon, prepared by Grant Advertising, Inc., Hong Kong? 

Mr. StrrerBerT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Am I reading correctly at page 23 thereof: 


Questioned as to whether they had heard anything on VOA— 





meaning Voice of America, I assume 
to change their ideas or views about the United States, Russia, or Communist 
China, the informants were quick in giving a negative response. Most of them 
are equally definite that they had not discussed with their families or friends what 
they had heard on VOA. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir; that is the kind of information we want 
to get. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not saying that it is not. Do not assume any- 
thing from my questions. I am trying to find out what the result of 
these surveys is. 

Mr. SrrerBpert. They would probably be unfavorable in many cases 
because that is the only thing worth having a survey on. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall reconvene at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


FACILITIES OPERATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. What about this matter at page 227 of the justifica- 
tions entitled ‘Facilities operations,” a request in the amount of 
$10,070,733? We shall insert at this point in the record the table on 
page 227, which gives somewhat of a breakdown. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Mr. SrreirBert. This is for the operation of facilities primarily at 
our overseas bases. The increase is $871,044, of which $202,088 is 
domestic. That has to do with the origination of the programs in 
Washington and the production of package programs to be shipped 
overseas. It includes additional engineers or technicians and increased 
transmitter hours at one of our plants; additional tubes and disks, and 
additional expense for the commercial transmission over private 
facilities. 

RENTAL AND SALE OF BBC FILMS 


Mr. Roonry. The item at the foot of page 227, in connection with 
the extra transmitter time on British Broadeasting Corp. plant, 
leads me to ask this question which was brought out by a state- 
ment of a witness vesterday, to the effect that with regard to motion 
pictures the BBC rents or sells their movies. As I recall, the witness 
went further and said that they do not furnish movie service free of 
charge. 

What are the facts in regard thereto? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I think that they have used private facilities in 
some countries for the distribution of their pictures and that is done 
forafee. We have looked into that. Specificially that has happened 
in the Netherlands. And our people feel that aside from not having 
the legal right to do that in the case of a number of pictures we acquire, 
we do not get the kind of selective distribution of the pictures that 
we are after. In other words, the private distributor will sell at a price 
for any kind of activity and distributes only those pictures for which 
there is a demand. Now, we have an opposite kind of purpose in 
getting certain kinds of pictures distributed and in places where we 
want them. So that by private and controlled distribution of our own 
we can work in pictures we want shown along with those some that 
may be desirable to borrow and give the maximum service to the kind 
of schools and private organizations that we wish to see our pictures, 
and lease them to college organizations and social organizations, let 
us say. 

Mr. Roonry. The exact language to which I referred is as follows: 

We should follow the example of the British Government. Their films are 
offered to educational institutions and kindred groups only on a rental or purchase 
basis. There are no film giveaways with the British. There should be none 
with us. 

Mr. Strempert. I am not aware that is universally true with the 
British. 

Mr. Roonry. We have here a catalog of films from Britain put out 
by the British Information Service in the vear 1952 and a cursory 
glance at it would show with regard to each film that there is a rental 
price and a sales price. Do they also have films beyond this particular 
setup in their catalog which are not rented or sold? 

Mr. Streipert. I do not know as to that; but my belief is that they 
do not distribute only for a fee; that there are ma ny areas of the world 
where they do distribute as we do, on the approach we have. 

Mr. Rooney. Further examination of this would indicate the 
catalog in English was prepared for use in the United States of Amer- 
ica; because on the back page it says, ‘Films from Britain can be ob- 
tained on application to the following posts,” and there are listed 
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various consulates general and Information Service offices here in the 
United States and in the United States alone. 

Is it your contention that in other parts of the world they do not 
follow this rental-sale idea with regard to their films? , 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 


INCREASED TRANSMISSION RATES 


Mr. Roonrty. What are these rate increases for 
mentioned at page 228 of the justifications? 

Mr. StrerBert. Those are for the costs of ope rating 
transmitters under contract, and the British Broadcasting 
under contract. 

Mr. ROONEY. With regard to the domestic ones under CK 
how many contracts are there? 

Mr. Strerpert. Four for regular transmission service 

Mr. Roonry. What companies are those? 

Mr. StretBert. Those would be Columbia Broadcastin 
General Electric, National Broadcasting Co., and the Cro 

Mr. Rooney. And what was the fifth? 

Mr. Strerspert. And there is the fifth, the Worldwide Broadcasting 
Corp., which has program service as well as transmission. 

Mr. Rooney. Are they included in this request for rate increases 

Mr. Stretpert. I do not believe so; no. 

Mr. Rooney. Which companies are demanding rate increase iF 
and why? 

Mr. Srrerpert. All four of them, primarily because of salary 
increases. 

Mr. Rooney. When you say all 4, vou mean the 4 with the excep- 
tion of WRUL? 

Mr. SrreiBeERT. Yes, sir; because of salary rate increases; because 
of power cost increases; other emplovee-benefit costs; and antenna- 
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maintenance costs. These increases, particularly in salaries, are due 
to the normal increases under union contracts for labor costs. 


INCREASED PROGRAMS IN IRON ¢ RTAIN LANGI 


Mr. Rooney. What about the matter at page 229 of the justifica- 
tions and in particular the proposed program e ion during 1957? 

\[r. SrTrREIBERT. This is for increased facilities costs in connection 
with the increased programs in the Iron Curtain la 

Mr. ROONEY. What is this “N\Tunich-London line 

Mr. SrrerBpert, That isa line to get programs 0! 
broadcast from London. 

Mr. Roonry. Not to London? 

Mer. Srrerpert. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. ROONEY. Broadcasts from London to 

Mr. Srrerpert. Back of the Cu 1 TI 


tal 
shortwave facilities. Qur program in Niunic i} 


for our program, because it is pear the Curtain 
BBC shortwave facilities. Our program 
center for our program, because it 
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to London; such a line is nonjammable. We also transmit back to 
Tangier from Munich by shortwave to be relayed by Tangier trans- 
mitters back of the Curtain, but that is subject to some jamming. 
To avoid such jamming, we are now following the practice increasingly 
of bringing all of the programs into London by line and then using 
London for transmission for relay purposes, as well as direct broad- 
cast—for relay purposes to Tangier. And that gets into Tangier jam- 
free, or at least better than directly from Munich. 


TUBE REPLACEMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. Is there any duplication in connection with the 
tube-replacement item of $11,533 on page 229, and the requested 
increase for replacement of megawatt tubes on the same page of 
$85,300? 

Mr. Moore. Our megawatt-tube compilation was kept separate 
from the other tube replacement. 

Mr. Roonry. Do they refer to the same thing—replacement of 
megawatt tubes? 

Mr. Moors. No, sir. The figure on megawatt tubes relates just 
to the tubes for the megawatt transmitter. 

Mr. Rooney. To what kind of tube does the other item refer? 

Mr. Moore. For either our medium-wave or short-wave transmit- 
ters in Munich. 


OFFICE AND STUDIO SPACE IN MUNICH 


Mr. Roonry. What is this item “Full annual cost of rent and 
utilities for new office and studio space”? Where is the new office 
and studio space to be located and does this require any additional 
broadcasts to Latvia? 

Mr. Moors. What has happened is that the consulate is moving 
and until about April 1 we will have space in the American consulate 
in Munich. When the consulate moves, we will have to pick up the 
cost of our space. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you compute this amount? 

Mr. Moore. Actually the figure for the space occupied by the 
studios and the office, the rental for that is an increase of $36,725 
per year, and utilities for the space is an increase of $12,561. Now 
this is not, to the best of my knowledge, going to be any new or 
different space. 

Mr. Rooney. It looks to me as though it is a difference of $49,286. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We are not paying for space now. 

Mr. Rooney. That is what I say—it is a difference of $49,286. 
Where are you now going to locate? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Mr. Chairman, this is the same space; it is not 
new space. The consulate is moving out of the building; therefore 
we have to pay now for the same space which we now occupy rent 
free under the consulate’s occupation. But in 1957 we will require 
increased payment in this sum. 

Mr. Rooney. How much has the consulate been. paying for the 
space? 

Mr. Srreipert. I think that was a requisitioned building under 
the ‘“‘occupation.”’ 
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Mr. Rooney. This is a very substantial annual item, then; is it not? 

Mr. SrreiBErR?T. Well, there are studios there and a number of 
offices. It is an important program originating center. 

Mr. Rooney. I take it when I first glanced at this, I was influenced 
by the word “new” at page 229. 

Mr. STrREIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. New office and studio space. 

Mr. Srrerpert. It should be for | ‘existing”’ really 


RENTAL OF SPACE FOR GERMAN AMERICA HOUSES 


Mr. Rooney. Is this same thing going to apply in the various other 
locations in Germany where you have other activities’ 

Mr. SrrerBert. No; this is the only radio program center in that 
area that is in this status. 

Mr. Rooney. For instance, with regard to the America House in the 
city of Munich, what is the situation there with regard to rent? 

Mr. SrrerBert. [| believe there is a new leasing arrangement for the 
America House there. 

Mr. Posner. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that in this budget? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes—not in the radio budget; it is under the Euro- 
pean Area. 

Mr. Rooney. On what page of the justifications would that be 
found? 

Mr. Posner. The reference to the item is on page 90 of the justi- 
fications. 

Mr. Roonry. Have we yet in the record with regard to page 90 
under the item “All other mission program expenses; direct adminis- 
trative expenses’”’ where there is a request in the amount of $1,304,928, 
a breakdown of that figure showing the locations? 

Mr. Posner. No; I do not believe we have it in the record. We 
will be glad to furnish it. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you have? 

Mr. Srrersert. This is a decrease of $157,716 from the current 
year. 

Mr. Posner. Here is the summary statement. 

Mr. Rooney. This covers administrative expenses. I am particu- 
larly interested in rents. 

Mr. Sterpert. Here is the office space and here is the Information 
Center rent (submitting). 

Mr. Posner. Here are the sheets on residential space and ware- 
house and garage space (submitting). 

Mr. Rooney. I am trying in my mind to put together this decrease 
in space money in Germany with your statement that in just this 
one instance in connection with broadcasting in Munich we have to 
pay an item that we did not pay before. 

Mr. StreiBert. Well it is a decrease in Germany because ' the 
conversion of the five America Houses to German-American Insti- 
tutes, where we were paying the full cost of those five houses that now 
come under joint auspices, where we would not pay rent and where 
the premises are provided. 
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Mr. Roonry. Are we to understand with regard to Germany that 
the situation insofar as expenditures are concerned is better at the 
present time than it was last year? 

Mr. SrreiBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. On an overall basis, taking not only Munich broad- 
casting but the Information Centers, warehouse, residential space, 
and so forth? 

Mr. Posner. We never treat them together in that way; but I 
believe taking them overall and considering the offsets your state- 
ment is true. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE IN TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION OF 
HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


Mr. Rooney. I notice very substantial increases all through this 
in connection with travel and transportation of household effects due 
mainly to termination trips and in other instances home leave trips, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Strerspert. The largest single cause for that is that we are 
turning over more of our engineering on these bases to local employees 
as they can be trained. That will mean there are fewer Americans. 

You will see the table on page 227 shows that there are 23 less 
American positions in the foreign bases and that would require ter- 
minal travel and transportation expenses, plus the calculation for 
home leave for those that remain. It will mean a lower cost of opera- 
tion in the future, but this higher travel and termination cost absorbs 
a good deal of the saving in the current year. However, we believe 
in the future we will make still further reductions in American posi- 
tions on these bases and have the majority of the work done by 
locals as we can train them. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to this subdivi- 


sion (B) ‘‘Facilities operations’’? 


FACILITIES PLANS AND DEVELOPMENT 


If not, at page 234 we find “C. Facilities plans and development’’ 
where there is a request in the amount of $385,226. In connection 
with this, we shall insert the table at the bottom of page 234. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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cost OF “‘COURIER’’ AND RECEIVING STATION 


Mr. Roonry. It might be well at this point in connection with this 
request in the amount of $617,266 for the Courier, which is the floating 
transmitter that has been located at the island of Rhodes in the 
Mediterranean for the last 3 years, that you insert a statement with 
regard to the cost not only of operation but also of the equipment and 
construction and erection thereof of the receiving station which is on 
top of the hill on Rhodes. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Receiving ; ae Total 
station All other Courier 


1. Operating cost: 
A. Personnel: 
U. S. Coast Guard, officers and crew_...........|_------------- sid om 


U.S. Information Agency: 























Americans. ......... Gubiiacwassubawn ke ania 1 21 3 

SU ckchgcwcpictbe duderekbhnase ech ainwe 4 z 6 

I is i a ca eae ae tara a 5 4 9 

ne IN 8 ccs ose cucinnancaceen 5 114 | “119 

B. Operating cost (fiscal year 1956): Reimbursement a 
to U. S. Coast Guard: 

RI res crac kw oct unanau ceswcn lance oeeacmeees $390, 650 | $390, 650 

(5) Maintenance, supplies, equipment_------- becoeacemeae 90, 000 90, 000 

(c) Fuel and power . SskcGlias caicdp ninth tank ital oa bsisias a 30, 000 | 30, 000 
(d) Travel and transportation of household | 

effects Schone chase eet she hae Seen eee 18, 000 | 18, 000 

(e) Other shipping costs ; i ee 8, 000 | 8, 000 

Subtotal_- , wae bears . ; 536, 650 536. 650 

Direct Agencyexpense: jg. © | 00 fo 

(a) Salaries and related costs babe babes $11, 675 17, 769 29, 444 

(b) Rents and utilities as a . 204 2, 220 2, 424 

(c) Travel and transportation Sl ‘ ia Eockageas aie Geol 3, 391 3, 391 
(d) Maintenance supplies, tubes, replacement 

parts, equipment, and all other costs 5, 667 30, 662 36, 329 

Subtotal a piuitinlawale euler 17, 546 54, 042 71, 588 

Total, operating cost hott ick cae 17, 546 590, 692 "608, 238 


2. Construction, equipment, and installation: | 
A. Conversion of ship and installation of equipment. -_-|........-.--- 1, 865, 000 | 1, 865, 000 

B. Remodeling building, installation of antennas and | 
equipment (funded from 1953 annual appropria- 


tion) Seco i — eae ; th 2 ae nak 14, 700 
Di ING oon cs aniseennduacawnsvevdlseccasss 52, 261 742, 720 | 794. 981 
Total, CONSUURION |. 26... 40ndicsneccss ised 66, 961 2, 607, 720 1 2, 674, 681 


1 Funded as follows: 

(a) From n9-year acquisition and construction funds (for conversion and equipment costs) $2,659,981. 

(6b) From fiseal year 1953 annual operating appropriation to ILA (costs of installing equipment at receiv- 
ing station) $14,700. 


PROGRAM DIRECTION 


Mr. Rooney. Again, at page 235, under ‘Program direction,’’ we 
find a request in the amount of $21,971 for ‘Full annual cost in 1957 
of positions vacant as of July 1, 1955.’’ What is that? 

Mr. Strersert. That still, as I stated, results from the move from 
New York to Washington. 
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TELEVISION PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the television program which begins 
at page 236 of the justifications and whic h is a request in the amount 
of $4,603,572 as compared with $231,005 for this purpose in the fiscal 
vear which ended last June 30, we shall insert the table at the upper 
half of page 238 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


Dp 
Posi- 
tions 


Newsreel.. 
B. Special events. 
Acquired and adapted programs 
Original productions 
Special projects (unattributed) 
‘. Field production service- 
+, Travel 
Personal services 


Total 


Mr. Rooney. | see you refer to this as a ‘‘dramatic increase.”’ 
Mr. SrrEIBERT. Yes: I saw that. too. 


ORIGINAL PRODUCTIONS 


Mr. Rooney. It certainly is. 

I note with regard to this. requested increase of $3,926,019 that there 
is a breakdown into 6 categories as to $2,326,500 thereof entitled 
“Original Produc tions. a 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, su 

Mr. Rooney. What do vou have with regard to details of each of 
these beginning with “Opening New Pathways in the Americas?”’ 

Mr. SrreiBert. As indicated, these are productions that are cur- 
rently underway. The Report from America is being produced in 
conjunction with BBC and Pictures from the New World in connec- 
tion with the German television network. 

The new items there are for 39 Believe It Or Not programs; 26 pro- 
grams of American Families, and 9 special tvpe musical programs of 
the Fred Waring kind of productions, keyed to special themes. 

Mr. Rooney. Will people be able to dance to those? 

Mr. Srreispert. No; those would be in at least seven languages, or 
more. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the Believe It Or Not program? 

Mr. SrTREIBERT. Mr. Long is the head of our television operations 

Mr. Lone. This is a program based upon the successful cartoon 
ideas that were orginally developed by Bob Ripley. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us a little more about it than that? 
[ happen to have known Ripley myself. I think if he were here he 
would want to know a little more about this than “Believe It Or Not, 
$877 ,500.”’ 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. As you know, the cartoon series are pub lished 
in more i ica than, I believe, anv other syndicated feature 

74591—56——_ 
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more newspapers throughout the world. It is our intention in this 
series to make use of the Believe It Or Not idea to tell people elsewhere 
in the world through the television programs interesting factual things 
about the United States. And this can cover a great variety of fea- 
tures within the program that are in keeping with the mission, objec- 
tives and themes of the United States Information Agency. 

The use of Believe It Or Not cartoons themselves are in the pro- 
gram structure. They serve in the fashion of titles to each segment of 
the program. Each idea then that follows is, in a sense, a Believe It 
Or Not cartoon on the subject brought to life. 

We expect to do this also in not less than eight languages. 

Mr. Roonry. What subjects do you have in mind? 

Mr. Lone. The subjects themse Ives for program use have not yet 
been selected. Those will be planned in keeping with the agency’s 
themes. There may be such subjects as those on the peaceful use 
of atomic energy and various strong Americana items, but confined 
within the structure of the Believe It Or Not idea in a way to tell 
almost any constructive story you would like to tell about the United 
States. 

Mr. Rooney. It would seem to me, believe it or not, if you get 
the money you might get the programs. Is that the idea? 

Mr. Lone. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Roonny. What is this entitled ‘American Families?” Are 
those first families, second, third? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Typical, I believe. 

Mr. Rooney. For a half million dollars. 

Mr. Lone. It is our intention to tell the story of the first, second, 
and third generation families from overseas, the people who make up 
our country, and tell their stories in the United States. 

Mr. Rooney. Are these going to be live productions? 

Mr. Srrerpert. All on film, especially made for television, of 
course. 

USE OF REGULAR MOVIES FOR TELEVISION 


Mr. Roonny. Can’t you use regular movie film on television? 

Mr. SrrerBERT. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Roonry. Why couldn't you use your movie programs on 
television and save this $2% million? 

Mr. Srrerpert. This would be in addition to our regular film pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Roonry. I notice that because it is considerably more than 
what we covered on movies. I wondered why we couldn’t use the 
movies on television and save this $2,576,000? 

Mr. Srretpert. Well, it gets to a number of considerations which 
as a Viewer in this country vou can readily appreciate. Why aren’t 
already-made motion-picture films used on television here? 

To begin with, the techinque is different. The putting over of an 
idea of a dramatic concept is different on film for movies on a screen 
than it is for television. We find that television production in Holly- 
wood uses entirely different techniques from the production of motion 
pictures. 

Secondly, the timing is of importance, where you have to fit. the 
time schedule of the broadcasting station for the best use of televi- 
sion, for half an hour or 15 minutes. 
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Finally, we don’t normally make films in this kind of series. You 
have an odd one film, or another and another, which serves its pur- 
pose in a film library program, whereas if you have a regular period 
on a television station you waht to build up a listener following for 
that type of program which appears regularly every week, with simila! 
kinds of programs. 

The two are different techniques. This is the best use of the 
medium. 

However, we are taking every advantage of the opportunity to have 
existing films widely used on television stations, as well as the avail- 
ability of such films as are made for television to our film libraries 
We are going to try to use them both to the maximum extent, but 
this is the reason for special television production. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a “Believe It Or Not” series in the 
movies? 

Mr. SrrerBert. We do not have, no. 

Mr. Lona. Part of the rights we hope to acquire, and incidentally 
these rights to Believe It Or Not are being supplied to the agency 
without charge. 

Part of the rights we hope to get and are in the negotiation stage 
are the nontheatrical motion-picture rights for use in our libraries at 
no cost. 

Mr. Roonry. Then at the top of page 240 we find $125 983 entitled 
“Field Production Service.’’ Is that about the same thing’ 

Mr. Srreipert. This would be fulfilling specific requests from the 
field for various kinds of films and material for scripts, for technical 
information. We started this service in fiscal 1956 and im the first 6 
months we had 75 requests from 23 countries, that is through our 
missions in those countries. We supplied 113 comprehensive items 
to various individual posts. 

As television becomes adopted in these countries and grows there 
is an increasing demand for this kind of service. 


LOCATION OF EXISTING TELEVISION BROADCASTING STATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. I wonder if you would furnish us a statement showing 
the countries and locations of television broadcasting stations now in 
existence? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. cease: Are there any questions on television, gentlemen? 

Mir. Sikes. No questions. 

Mr. Roonrty. Mr. Clevenger 

Mr. Cuevencer. The only thing gy I can comment on this is that at 
last I see some connection be ‘tween a title and operation, Believe It 
Or Not. Iam afraid if I attempte d to explain to a taxpayer or a group 
of taxpayers who have to pay for this operation, | am not so sure | 
would be back here to hear another group. 

It is quite a thing when vou enlarge a thing 1,000 percent, and before 
any shakedown runs have been made, whether or not it will work, 
it has always seemed to me in my 8 to 10 years connection with this 
thing that they are willing not to experiment with anything but start 
right off the bat, regardless of the cost, 

It was that way with the couriers and it is that way with this project. 
[ think it is an incredible operation 

That is all. 
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EXPANDED TELEVISION RECEPTION IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. Sikes. To what extent has television reception expanded in 
Central and South America? 

Mr. SrreiIBERT. It is growing in—— 

Mr. Srxes. Have you any figures on it? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; we have the stations and sets. 

Mr. Stxkes. To what extent are we directing our own programs in 
television in Central and South America? 

Mr. Strerpert. We are supplying those stations with regular 
programs—newsreel material, all of our acquired materials, plus some 
original productions. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you provide for the record a breakdown of the 
expenditures by geographical regions? 

Mr. Srrersert. No, sir. These expenditures are applicable to all 
regions. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have a breakdown somewhere of the amount 
we have spent in the Western Hemisphere on television beamed 
toward Central and South America, or released there? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It is all sent on film. None of it is broadcast. 

Mr. Sikes. I understand. Can you provide such a breakdown 
as that? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. It would be an arbitrary allocation of the 
negative costs, of course. The language cost would be a direct cost 
and the prints, but the staff to produce it and adapt it, and the 
original cost of, say, the newsreel basic cost, we would arbitrarily 
allocate it according to the total number of stations served. That 
varies a little bit. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF TELEVISION FOR LATIN AMERICA AND ALL 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


Mr. Stxes. I would like to have some indication of the comparative 
cost of the part of the program going into the Western Hemisphere 
as against the cost of that going into the rest of the world. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Fine. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Comparative cost of television program for Latin America and all other free world 
I ) prog J 








countries 
Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 
i onseseglactaNetaneeg Sa Si = ‘ae 
Latin Allother | m4. Latin | Allother | m,,., 

America | countries | Tot! America | countries | 7°t#! 
Production cost--. _...| $147,862 | $466,691 | $614,553 | $751,891 | $2,133,081 | $2, 884,972 
Language versions eo 17, 250 | 45, 750 | 63, 000 315,606 | 1,402,994 | 1,718,600 
Subtotal me 165, 112 | 512, 441 677, 553 1, 067, 497 3, 536, 075 4, 603, 572 
Prints and shipping-_--._-.---- 75, 184 99, 819 175, 003 | 176, 066 448, 810 624, 876 
BRD Gs ce utindadsoeks 240, 296 612, 260 852, 556 1, 243, 563 | 3, 984, 885 5, 228, 448 


Mr. Strreipert. On that point we find that in 8 Latin American 
countries there were 32 stations operating at the end of 1955 with a 
total of 620,000 receivers. 
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The distribution of those is primarily in Mexico, Cuba, and Brazi! 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to these sheets which have been hande 
across the table concerning television-station statistics, I note that 
there is a summary at page 5 which mentions the total number of 
stations, and I[ take it that this means stations currently operating 
and additional stations planned. Is that correct? 

Mr. Posner. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Now would you be good enough to insert instead, a 


> 


summary of the stations currently operating? 
Mr. SrreiBert. Yes. 


NUMBER OF TELEVISION TRANSMITTERS AND RECEIVERS 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a statement with regard to the number 
of television receivers that there are in this area, which covers the 
whole world? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes: we have it as of December 1955. 

Mr. Rooney. May we see that, please? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert these two pages with regard to trans- 
mitters and receivers in the world. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Transmitters and receivers 


: Receivers 
‘ountry , 195 - December 
i 1954 


EUROPE 

Austria... 5 bcevibans = sci aim lose 

Belgium --__- aces 5 eae : ¢ 11, 000 
ce aaa Peadncctabhoostess Be r , 500 
Finland Bod a ae he 

France. 4 fase ( 120, 000 
Germ any (west) . pawkowe a Pree . 100, 000 
Italy. aA 90, 000 
Luxembourg mete 

Monaco- 

Netherlands 

Norway. 


Spain _. 

Sweden... 
Switzerland 

United Kingdom... 
Yugoslavia--. 


Total. 


LATIN AMERICA 

Argentina....._-- 
Breas. oreo ace 

olombia_ -....--- 
( ‘uba 
Dominican Repub slic. 
Guatemala. ae 
Mexieo 
Venezuela. ...---- ; 


Total... 


2 EAST 


French Morocco. - 
Turkey... .- 


Total 
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Transmitters and receivers—Continued 





Sintinns Receivers, Receivers, | Receivers, 
Country F 1955 , December June | December 
a 1954 1955 1955 
FAR EAST 
Japan Sicwcpcemsmanel 5 37, 000 40, 000 250, 000 
Philippine Islands : . ] 3, 500 6, 200 6, 200 
Lee... +>. paseo peace = z ae 1 100 120 3, 500 
Total 7 40, 600 46, 320 259, 700 
Free world total____- 3 134 4, 835, 500 5, 779, 584 6, 911, 991 
SOVIET ORBIT 

SOUS eed ee Beso 1 100 100 
Chechoslovakia E 1 3, 200 20, 000 
German Democratic Republic 8 4, 000 40, 000 
Hungary ieceweshadsedeuesas 1 100 200 
PINE eae cn ceees 1 500 300 
Rumania As 4 cee 1 100 100 
U.8.8.R 3 eee 18 700, 000 1, 000, 000 
Total. --- aa . ‘i 31 708, 000 1, 060, 700 
Worldwide total oe peakins 165 4, 835, 500 6, 487, 584 7, 972, 691 


Note.— Percentage increase in TV receivers: December 1955 over December 1954, 64.6 percent. (Com- 
piled as of December 1955.) 


Mr. Roonry. Where do you get the information concerning the 
number of television receivers in these countries? 

Mr. Lone. Sir, we get these from a number of sources. For one 
thing we specifically question USIA posts in the field. We double- 
check our results from that source with information that we receive 
from the U. N. TV world survey; personally from nationals who are 
in the television business in the various countries who come to our 
offices; from information supplied to us by the State Department; 
from the Intelligence and Research Office of the Information Agency; 
from intelligence received directly from the intelligence groups of the 
Army, the Navy, and the knowledge from the Air Force which we 
receive from personal contact because they are somewhat engaged in 
television in various places. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear from this that 5 million of the 6 
million receivers in the European area are located in the United 
Kingdom? 

Mr. Lone. I think that is right as of December of 1955. 


MATERIALS FOR DIRECT SUPPORT OF COUNTRY OR AREA PROGRAMS 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled ‘Materials for Direct Sup- 
port of Country or Area Programs,’ a request in the amount of 
$1,967,052, which may be compared with the appropriation in this 
regard at the close of the last fiscal year in the amount of $543,243. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 
We shall at this point in the record insert the summary which 


appears at the lower half of page 242 and the upper half of page 243. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Summary of estimate by product or service 


1955 1956 1957 Ine = 
ctual estimat estimate ee 
Ase 
1. Radio package programs 
American Republics on j $60, 519 $62. 491 S186. 5S] $124 “) 
Re ee eee 55 dae as 175, 524 270, 150 $25, 559 l i 
Far East - eae 15, 040 26, 180 61, 000 4, S82 
Near East . _ 20, 401 44, 490 142, 560 }, 57 
Subtotal eae 271, 484 403, 811 815, 700 411, S89 
2. Television prints 
American Republics 30, 520 75, 184 176, 066 100, R82 
Europe._...... ; uae oo 7 Ss 20, 903 71, 564 269, 208 197, 644 
Far East Es rane ; ‘ 14, 049 19, 545 43, 70 1,155 
Near East mie 7 306 8, 710 135, 902 27,192 
Subtotal ‘ 65, 778 175, 003 624, 876 449, 873 
$. Supplies and equipment 
American Republics 14, 749 18, 655 6H, 934 
Europe 25, 491 $3, 329 $2, O72 11, 257 
Far East 130, 915 76. 800 221. 400 145. 100 
Near East 25, 82 3, 370 203. O70 169. 700 
subtotal 205, 981 171, 654 26, 47¢ 554, S22 
4. Summary totals: 
American Republics 105, 788 156), 330 432, 581 276, 251 
Europe 221,918 385, 043 726, S39 41, 7H 
Far East 169, 004 122, 025 $26, 100 204, 075 
Near East 45, 533 87, 070 481, 532 4,462 
Total 543, 243 750, 468 1, 967, 052 1, 216, 584 


TELEVISION PRINTS 


Mr. Rooney. | notice there is more money here for television, to the 
extent of $624,876. 

Mr. STrREIBERT. Yes, sir. This is primarily the direct cost of the 
prints and shipping costs for direct support of the country missions. 

Mr. Roonry. Is there included in the $624,876 shipping costs as 
well as the estimated cost of television prints? 

Mr. SrremBert. Yes. It does not include any production or 
language version costs. 

Mr. Rooney. When we speak of television prints, what do we 
mean? 

Mr. Streipert. Film. 

Mr. Rooney. Insofar as the European area is concerned, the re- 
quested amount is $269,208. It covers how much film? 

Mr. StTREIBERT. It covers 8,803 prints at a cost of $198,788, plus 
shipping costs of $70,420, for a total of $269,208. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a summary of the shipping costs? 

Mr. Sterpert. Yes. It is uniform according to the number of 
prints, country by country. 

Mr. Rooney. May we see that, please? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 


PRINTS AND SHIPPING COSTS FOR AUSTRIA 


Mr. Rooney. I wonder if you would explain your request in the 
amount of $19,306 for prints and shipping costs to Austria, where as 
of December 1955 there were only 4,000 receivers. 
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Mr. SrreiBertT. There are four stations now operating in Austria 
in Graz, Linz, Salzburg, and Vienna. 

During 1957 there are two additional stations definitely planned. 
These would be servicing these stations. 

With this number of stations on the air it is anticipated that the 
circulation of sets will be substantially larger during 1957. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you figure will be the number of sets? 

Mr. SrrerBpert. We don’t forecast them because that would be a 
sheer guess, but we 

Mr. Rooney. You would be guessing as to this money, wouldn’t 
you? 

Mr. Srrerpert. The existing situation in Austria has been in an 
experimental stage. Only a few months ago, you realize that Austria 
became a sovereign nation, in July of 1955, so that we expect a rather 
rapid expansion. 

How rapid is a rapid expansion I cannot guess, but we feel there 
will be a substantial expansion in 1957 in Austria. 


PRINTS AND SHIPPING COSTS FOR SPAIN 


Mr. Rooney. Let us take Spain. There were 400 receiving sets 
as of December 1954, and according to the insertions in the record 
400 receiving sets as of December of 1955. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonsry. How do you justify requesting the amount of 
$12,226 for prints and shipping costs in the coming year, which begins 
4 months from now? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Because there has been only 1 station on the air 
in Spain in Madrid, but during calendar 1956 and 1957 there will be 
5 more stations definitely planned. 

Mr. Rooney. Where will they be located? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I don’t have the exact locations of those with me. 

Mr. Rooney. Will any of those stations be Armed Forces stations? 

Mr. StrEIBERT. No. 

We can supply the information on locations. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 

TV STATIONS IN SPAIN 

New stations, calendar 1956: Barcelona, Bilbao. 

New stations, calendar 1957: Coruna, Seville, Valencia. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you account for the fact your chart says 
“Receivers, June 1955, in Spain, 1,000; December 1955, 400.” 

Mr. Moore. That should be 400. 

Mr. Lone. Four hundred. That is right. That was an error in 
the reporting which was corrected. 

Mr. SrrerBert. This station in Madrid has been an experimental 
station without regular operation, and the completion for the new 
station in Madrid, and for its going on the air regularly, is set up as 
May of 1956. 





PRINTS AND SHIPPING COSTS FOR YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to Yugoslavia 
where you say there were 2,500 receivers less than 2 months ago, and 
now you request $11,556 for prints and shipping costs? 

Mr. Srreispert. There are 2 more stations proposed for Yugo- 
slavia, and although there are none operating there at present it is 
claimed there are about 2,500 sets along the Adriatic coast which now 
are capable of receiving Italian transmissions. 

We understand an experimental transmission may be resumed soon. 


PRINTS AND SHIPPING COSTS FOR NORWAY 


Mr. Rooney. Another part of this chart shows that in Norway 300 
sets are there as of about a month ago, and you now want $16,792 for 
prints and shipping costs. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We are providing there for an expectation of 
regular programing. It has been on an experimental basis for 2 
vears, and I believe the future of television in Norway is currently 
under consideration by their Parliament. 

We do expect regular programing soon, and if we can supply material 
for that we want to establish relationships at the inception of their 
regular programing so as to establish a basis of cooperation with 
them. 

PRINTS AND SHIPPING COSTS FOR FINLAND 


Mr. Rooney. Now let us look at Finland where you say there were 
40 sets in June of 1955 and 70 sets in December of 1955. 

You request $16,402 for prints and shipping costs for Finland. How 
do you justify that? 

Mr. SrreiBer?T. That is a peculiar situation in Finland. There is 
already a Russian television station on the air in Tallin, Estonia. 
We have been working with the Finnish interests to assist them in 
getting on the air with a television station themselves. 

Those plans are progressing. 

I neglected to say that the Russian television station is 25 or 30 
miles from Helsinki, can be heard widely, and is on different standards 
from European standards. 

If the industry is allowed to develop, that is if the medium is 
allowed to develop in Finland according to Russian standards, there 
would be difficulty in having European-type broadcasts heard there. 

Therefore we wish to supply the maximum amount of program 
material to Finland as soon as the Helsinki station gets on the air, 
and also to provide for other stations in Finland if they are able to 
construct them in other locations there. 

We feel that is a very sensitive spot and it presents a situation that 
may occur in other areas around the edge of the Curtain where Russia 
is going on the air with television programs which can be heard in the 
free world bordering areas. 

Mr. Rooney. Your latest intelligence or reports indicate that this 
figure is correct, is it, 70 sets as of December 1955? 

Mr. Strerpert. I would think that would be quite correct, yes. 
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Mr. Lone. I think that is a good figure as of the moment. This 
may be news to Mr. Streibert, but I had lunch with the Finnish 
Ambassador yesterday, discussing supplying a program to this station 
which shortly will be established in Finland. 

Incidentally, the transmitter was purchased in the United States 
and will operate on compatible western European standards. 

Mr. Rooney. According to this statement the station in Finland, 
one station, is already established. 

Mr. Lone. This was a small station. I am talking about the 
second one which will be established by the Finnish radio monopoly, 
the Finnish Broadcasting Co. It is a company, not a corporation. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRINTS AND SHIPPING COSTS FOR EUROPE 


Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record the chart 
with regard to distribution of television prints and shipping costs to 
which T have been referring and which may be compared with the 
last previous insertion. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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PRESENTATION OF PHONOGRAPH DEVICES 


Mr. Rooney. At the top of page 246 there is an item which at 
first blush looks highly interesting. It reminds me of the proposal, 
Mr. Clevenger, to give away radio receiving sets, and then the proposal 
to give away $79.50 enclyclopedias. 

Now we have a hand-operated phonograph device which is to be 
given away free of charge, together with a supply of 10 records. 

Mr. Stxes. What page are you discussing? 

Mr. STREIBERT. 246. 

Mr. Rooney. At $1.50 on a mass-production basis. 

Mr. SrrerBert. That is about 50 cents or less for the device and 
$1 for the 10 records. This is a means of establishing communication 
in outlying and illiterate areas which we are currently testing. We 
have a number of these on a small basis out to a number of countries 
in the Far East and South Asia. 

Some two-hundred-odd sets were provided by RCA free of charge. 

Mr. Roonry. When you say you are testing, are you testing 
whether or not they will receive these free of charge, or what do you 
mean by testing? 

Mr. Srrerpertr. Testing the utility of them by giving a record or 
two in the languages with messages on them and with phonographs 
to our staffs in these areas who are out working with the people in 
the outlying areas of Vietnam, Thailand, Laos, and Cambodia par- 
ticularly. 

In the Near East we are also trying it in Africa and South Asia. 

Mr. Roonry. You want to do this testing at a cost of how much? 


Mr. SrrerBert. The testing is now going on at nominal costs be- 


cause these were donated to us and our broadcasting facilities are 
used for making the recordings, for the records being tested. We are 
awaiting the response from the field. 

However, our assistant director for the Far East looked into this 
on his last trip and got a very enthusiastic response at Saigon and 
other Far East posts. 

One of these machines was taken by Ambassador Reinhart at 
Vietnam when he went to the interior on a 10-day trip. We have not 
gotten the report of his experience yet. 

Mr. Roonry. How much do you have included in this budget for 
this giveaway of hand-operated phonograph devices? 

Mr. STREIBERT. This would be a sum of almost $200,000 for use 
in 27 countries in the Near and Far East. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this a new program? 

Mr. Srrerpert. New program; yes. 


SPEECH OF SENATOR MANSFIELD ON SENATE FLOOR 


Mr. Rooney. Have you read the remarks of Senator Mansfield, of 
Montana, on the Senate floor within the past week? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; very carefully. I must say I agree with 
most of them thoroughly. I think it is an excellent speech. I have 
already written him to that effect. 

Mr. Rooney. It might be well if we inserted that speech at this 
point in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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[Congressional Record, February 16, 1956] 


REVIEW OF ForEIGN Poticy—II: UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY AND SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


Mr. Mansfield obtained the floor. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am glad to yield for a question. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, does the Senator from Montana wish me to 
suggest the absence of a quorum? I make the inquiry because many more 
Members may wish to be on the floor to hear the distinguished Senator from 
Montana make his speech. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The acting majority leader is very kind. However, I would 
just as soon make my remarks without the Senator suggesting the absence of a 
quorum. If Members of the Senate do not wish to hear them, they may read them 
in the Record, if they so desire. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I can assure my friend from Montana that it is not a fair 
appraisal of Members’ views to leave any inference that they might not wish to 
hear the remarks of the Senator from Montana. The reason I made the sug- 
gestion is that I have read the Senator’s speech, and I believe it is worthy of 
being heard and read by every Member of the Senate. Even though not many 
Senators are on the floor at this time, I am sure the speech will be read with 
interest by every Member of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate the comments of the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. 

In recent weeks Members of the Senate have addressed themselves to the ques- 
tion of the need for a review of the foreign policies of the Nation. When I dis- 
cussed the question here in the Senate on January 20 I made this statement: 

“T intend to raise the issues of foreign policy on the floor at intervals through- 
out the session. I hope to do so in the spirit of national responsibility and with- 
out challenging the integrity or the patriotism of any individual or the political 
party now in control of the executive branch of the Government. I will be only 
too glad to give credit where credit is due. By the same token, however, I do 
not propose to ignore or gloss over the shortcomings, weaknesses, and inade- 
quacies of foreign policy as I see them.” 

Mr. President, it is in that spirit that I shall attempt to make a contribution 
to the review today. 

Let me begin by saying that I believe there is only one valid justification for 
the enormous and costly responsibilities which this country has assumed 
throughout the world in the last decade. Peace for this country has become 
increasingly inseparable from peace everywhere. The fate of our freedom is 
linked to that of freedom elsewhere in the world. 

I do not share the views of those who contend that some sort of mystical world 
leadership compels us to act abroad in every situation. I do not agree with 
those who hold that we must assert this leadership by flexing our nuclear or 
vocal muscles at the slightest provocation. Nor do I agree with those who 
argue that this same leadership requires us to spend billions simply to prove that 
we are more generous than the Russians. 

On the other hand, I have no common ground with those who ignore the vast 
changes which have taken place in the international position of the United 
States. We are in this world—this small, crowded, dangerous, and promising 
world—whether we like it or not. No ancient dream of isolated splendor will 
insulate us from its currents. That was a fine dream and an appealing one— 
that 19th century dream of a safe and contented America, removed from the 
troubles of the rest of the world. It has not been the leaders—Republicans or 
Democrats—in the White House or in the Department of State who have shattered 
it. Rather, it has been the scientists and the technologists of whom this country 
has produced its share and of whom we are justifiably proud. For those—and I 
believe only a few remain—who still persist in that dream of isolation, unmoved 
by the jet planes and guided missiles overhead, I suppose there will be no 
awakening except for that instant of reality before some nuclear holocaust 
blasts us all into extinction. 

What I am trying to say is that the United States cannot escape from the 
realities of this era of human history. If we cannot retreat into a nonexistent 
fortress America, however, neither can we charge out in every direction with 
bombast, billions or bombs. If we are to have effective policies, it seems to me 
that we cannot assume that either action or inaction in foreign policy is of itself 
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good or desirable. We have got to measure every major activity against two 
general standards. Does the activity contribute to the preservation of peace 
and the security of freedom? Does it contribute to these ends in reasonable 
degree commensurate with the costs? 

It is against those two standards that I ask the Senate today to examine with 
me the policies which we are following in southeast Asia. We do not lack for 
information on the situation there. The American press has performed a great 
public service in keeping the Nation informed on developments in the region. 
[It is a region, moreover, which Senators in increasing numbers have visited in 
recent years so that even from within our own midst we have several firsthand 
observations, 

I recall meeting the distinguished minority leader, Mr. Knowland, there in 
1953 and I know that the able Senator from Washington, Mr. Jackson, has only 
recently returned from the area. Others who come readily to mind as having 
visited the area in recent year include the Senator from Rhode Island Mr. 
Green, the Senator from Iowa Mr. Hickenlooper, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire Mr. Bridges, the Senator from Illinois Mr. Dirksen, the Senator from 
New Jersey Mr. Smith, the Senator from Louisiana Mr. Ellender, the Senator 
from Washington Mr. Magnuson, the Senator from Kentucky Mr. Clements, and 
others. 

Until recent years southeast Asia has been on the whole remote from our aware- 
ness. Except for the Philippines over which this country exercised sovereignty, 
the area was largely a preserve of the European powers. For decades and in 
some case centuries, ancient nations of the region were colonies. The United 
Kingdom held Burma, Malaya, Singapore, Ceylon, and others. In Indochina, the 
French were predominant. Indonesia was under Dutch control. The Portu- 
guese ruled in several areas. 

Whatever its virtues colonialism produced the enmities of inequality. It 
produced these enmities in varying degrees among all the peoples of southeast 
Asia. It produced them generally in direct ratio to the reluctance of the Euro- 
pean powers to provide avenues to evenual equality and freedom for these peo- 
ples. 

Let us face that fact in all honesty. The past is past but we shall never bury 
it until we are prepared to face it. There were reasons why regions of Asia 
became colonial preserves. It will not serve the cause of present understanding 
for us in the Western World to delude ourselves with the pious belief that only 
selfless motives led to the expansion of western influence into Asia. There were 
such motives to be sure: but there was also the excessive zeal for gain and power 
which characterized the western nations, including Russia, in the 19th century. 

By the same token, it will not serve the cause of present understanding for this 
generation of Asians to ignore the shortcomings which existed in their countries 
at the time they became colonies. Nor will it serve that cause for them to turn 
their backs now on the real social and economic contributions which the western 
nations have made to their societies. 

It comes with particular ill grace to find the present Soviet leaders attempting, 
as Messrs. Khrushchev and Bulganin did on their recent Asian tour, to pour 
salt on these old sores of colonialism. Have they forgotten that their forebears 
were among the most voracious in extending western domination in Asia? And 
for all their words about national independence, there is very little indication 
that the present Soviet leaders have adbandoned the predatory habits of their 
fathers. We will look in vain in central Asia for some tangible evidence that 
they have. What subject people of the Russians have direct contact with the 
new Asian nations to the south and east? 

Whatever may have been the situation prior to World War II, the fact is that 
western colonialism is dead or dying throughout southeast Asia. The southeast 
Asia of yesterday is no more. Vhere once there were colonies, there are now free 
nations—some 10 of them within a compass marked roughly by China on the 
north, the Pacific on the east, Australia on the south, and India on the west. 

This region of southeast Asia is the size of Western Europe and is even less 
populated. Itis rich in minerals and petroleum, ind it contains some of the most 
fertile agricultural lands in the world. 

Although each is a distinct national entity, the countries of southeast Asia are 
linked by ties which grow out of a common heritage and many common nroblems. 
Together these countries make up one of the major political regions of the world. 
And together with other peoples in Asia and Afrien—new nations and nations 
coming into being—they constitute a powerful force in the flow of world events. 


That was the significance of the Bandung Conference of Asian-African nations 
last year. It was not, as some treated it, a popularity contest between the Soviet 
Union and ourselves. It is true that we were criticized by several of the nations 
at the conference and were praised by others. So, too, were the Russians. We 
were elated at the praise and dismayed by the criticism. So, too, presumably, 
were the Russians. I suppose that is understandable. It seems to me, however, 
that if we wish to develop sound policies, we would do well to concern ourselves 
less with applause and criticism which are the food and gall of actors and more 
with the deeper forces which are operating in these countries. We can hardly 
hope to compete with the Russians as actors: I trust that those responsible for the 
conduet of this Nation’s foreign policy can excel them in statesmanship and 
sincerity. 

The deeper forces which motivate southeast Asia were clearly revealed at 
Bandung and theyvare reflected in the policies of virtually all the nations of that 
region. They are forces which arise from a deep devotion to national independ- 
ence, from a desire for progress in a material sense and from a more distant, but 
nonetheless real, goal of responsible and humane government. These are forces 
powerful and sweeping enough to drive millions of people into action. There are 
other factors—ideologies and dreams of ancient grandeur, for example. These 
affect the situation in southeast Asia. They sometimes tend to obscure the basic 
forces, but they do not change them. 

National independence, material progress, and responsible and humane govern- 
ment—these are the drives which have spurred the vast changes in southeast Asia 
during the past decade. And they will continue to dominate developments in 
that revion in the decades that lie ahead. 

The policies of this country must take these forces fully into consideration. 
They must also take into consideration still another factor. Each government 
in southeast Asia has its own concepts of how to pursue its national obje ‘tives. 
Sometimes these concepts will not he in accord with our own. When there are 
variations between their views and ours as to how to proceed, we can propound, 
we can pronose, and we can nalliate. There is one course we cannot afford to 
take, in all due respect to their independence and our national dignity. We 
cannot afford to foilow a foreign nolicy based on pique or pleasure with the words 
of this Asian leader or that. What we do now in our relations with Southeast 
Asia will have a significance for this country long after the contemporary lead- 
ers both there and here have passed from the scene. 

More important than current disagreements over methods and personalities is 
the fact that theve is nothing inconsistent as between the objectives of the South- 
east Asian people and our own lon¢-range interests. Their objectives are in 
many ways a renlica of our own basic national aspirations. We, too, have 
struggled through revolution and wars to establish and to preserve national 
independence. We, too, have souvht material progress from the earliest days 
of our history. We, too. have worked to perfect our political institutions 

As the new nations of Southeast Asia progress toward their hasic objectives, 
this Nation gains in the process. Why is that the case? To hegin with, one of 
our principal concerns with resnect to Southeast Asia is a security interes*. It 
is a legitimate interest, for it was into the weakness of Southeast Asia tnat the 
militarists of World War IT nenetrated as a precondition for their attack on the 
United States. As the Southeast Asian nations strengthen the bases of their 
indenendence, our own security is increased. 

We also have an interest in the material development of southeast Asia. The 
people of Asia are not without their genins and creative energy. Their mag- 
nificent achievements of the past—and there are many—suggest the Ivnamie 
contribution which these peonle can make to the general enrichment of man- 
kind in the modern era. Out of their development, moreover, can come vrrow- 
ing opportunities for mutually beneficial trade and exchange. Our total eom- 
merce with Western Furope, an area of comparable size and ponulation, was over 
S7 billion in 1955. With Southeast Asia, it was 838 billion. The difference « nly 
begins to suggest the ultimate possibilities of trade if Southeast Asia develops 
Inan economie sense, 

We have finally an interest in the political progress of sontheast Asia. Let 
me emphasize, however, the distinction between interest and interference in 
these matters. It is one thing to look with sympathy on the adoption of American 
concents of democracy by others. It is another to attempt to sell these concepts 
to them. A number of the new governments of southeast Asia reflect the in- 
fluence of the American Constitution, the Declaration of Independence, and other 
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grate state papers. That is a mark of recognition of the universality of our 
greatest political minds. It ought to be a surce of both pride and humility to 
this generation of Americans. It is a disgraceful disrespect, however, to talk 
of exporting our system of government or the American way as though it were 
some article of commerce to be marketed by Madison Avenue. 

Let the Red Chinese and other Communist nations persist in that false sense 
of mission which requires them to force their own peculiar systems on the 
unreceptive. It does not serve the interests or the dignity of this country to 
suggest that we emulate it. 

There are signs that, during the past decade the southeast Asian countries 
have moved toward all three of their basic objectives. I base this observation 
on my Visit to southeast Asia last fall, and on reports by other Members of Con- 
gress, and by press correspondents. There are limited but unmistakable signs 
of progress. In most countries a tolerable measure of internal order now 
prevails. The great threat of a Communist military advance through Indochina 
into the balance of southeast Asia has receded, at least for the moment. Pro- 
duction of crops is rising. New industries are being developed. Commodities 
from Japan and the western nations are appearing in the markets of southeast 
Asia in increased supply. Perhaps most significant, free elections were held 
last year in virtually every country in the region. In some cases, these were 
the first general elections with universal suffrage ever to take place in these 
nations. Whatever their shortcomings, they typify the zealous search for more 
responsible government which is going on in most of the southeast Asian 
countries. 

Mr. President, we shall make a tragic error, however, if we take the first 
signs of progress as assurance of a secure future for southeast Asia. The area 
is along way fromthat. The shadow of the militant Chinese colossus still slants 
across its neighbors to the south. A lull in the conflict in Indochina is no guar- 
anty that it will not be resumed by the Communists in the near future. A 
satisfactory rate of economic development by even the most elementary stand- 
ards is still lacking in most of the countries. Some of the governments in the 
area are plagued by a corruption and inertia which tend to open rather than 
narrow the gulf between them and their peoples. 

We have, I believe, played some small part in the progress of southeast Asia. 
Our policies with respect to southeast Asia have been effective to the extent 
that they have been in harmony with the fundamental objectives of the peoples 
of that area. They have been effective to the extent that they have supported 
the desire for secure national independence, for material progress, and for 
responsible political institutions. 

Mr. President, I should like now to turn to the major aspects of these policies 
and to their shortcomings as I see them. Let me say, first, that I recognize that 
policy for southeast Asia cannot be divorced from consideration of policy else- 
where. The administration, for example, may have reasons for continuing—as it 
has done—conversations between an American Ambassador and a Chinese Com- 
munist representative for 7 months in Geneva. There may be reasons, reasons 
which the administration has not seen fit to make public, reasons of which the 
Senate is not aware. Nevertheless, I know that these conversations must be a 
cause of uneasiness to many Members of the Senate. 

In the same way, they are a source of uncertainty in many countries in south- 
east Asia. Questions naturally arise there as well as in the Senate as to where 
these conversations are leading. They have the effect of introducing a note of 
uncertainty into all of our policies in that area. 

The conversations affect also the large overseas Chinese population in south- 
east Asia, numbering several millions, who are settled in communities like Singa- 
pore, Djakarta, and Bangkok. The loyalties of these communities have teetered 
between Peking and Formosa for a decade. What this country does or does not 
do respecting the Chinese Communist regime exercises a very great influence 
on them. 

I repeat, I do not question the right of the administration to talk with the 
Chinese Communists, if it so desires. I merely point to these conversations as 
one example of how actions by this Government, presumably made necessary 
by conditions elsewhere, have an inevitable impact on our policies in southeast 
Asia. One could also point to others, as, for example, the conditions which grow 
out of our close relations with Western European nations. These relations have 
sometimes led to actions or statements affecting southeast Asia which have 
been—to say the least—not well received there. 
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In the absence of full information, we must assume that the executive branch 
would not make adjustments of this kind if they were avoidable. It seems to 
me, however, that even when due allowance is made for the unavoidable, our 
policies for southeast Asia remain characterized by an inadequacy of under- 
standing and an inertia of ideas. 

The principal instrument of policy through which we have attempted to assist 
the nations of southeast Asia in maintaining their independence is the treaty that 
bears the name of the region. At the request of the President, I was a delegate 
to the Manila Conference at which the southeast Asia defense treaty was drawn 
up. Together with the Secretary of State and the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey, Mr. Smith, I signed the treaty on behalf of the United States. The 
Senate gave its consent to ratification by a vote of 82 to 1. 

If the Senate will recall the situation which existed in 1954, when the treaty 
was considered, its significance will be appreciated. It was signed at a time 
when the Communist drive into Indochina threatened to spill over into the 
rest of southeast Asia. The treaty was intetnded primarily to rally the will of 
other Asian nations to protect their independence and to resist a further ad- 
vance of Communist totalitarianism. 

I signed that treaty, and I cast my vote for its ratification. I did so with a 
full awareness of its limitations. 

I signed because I believed the treaty served a useful purpose in terms of this 
nation’s interest in peace and in freedom. I believe it continues to do so. And 
so long as we remain a party to it, the obligations which we have assumed under 
it must remain inviolate. 

Situations change, however, and as they do we must be prepared to adjust 
this treaty as well as other policies accordingly. The principal limitation of 
the treaty when it was signed, as it is now, is that it carries too heavy a reli- 
ance for the defense of southeast Asia on nations outside the area. It has more- 
over, yet to secure the participation of nations like India, Burma, Ceylon, and 
Indonesia, whose interests in the area are in many ways more direct than our 
own. Finally, it has aroused some fears in southeast Asia that the old ghost 
of western colonialism may emerge in a new form. These fears are unfounded 
but we cannot ignore their effect on the nations which have them. 

The limitations of the treaty have never been a secret. They have been 
discussed many times in the press. What disturbs me is not so much the 
limitations themselves as the apparent unwéllingness of the executive branch 
to face them and its inertia in taking steps to deal with them. 

In addition to the southeast Asia defense treaty, this country is supplying 
military aid to a number of countries in the region to assist them in building the 
defenses of their national independence. I have supported programs of an assist- 
ance of this kind. On repeated occasions, however, I have stressed the need for 
extreme caution and responsibility in employing this arm of foreign policy. That 
such caution and responsibility were not being employed became unmistakably 
clear to me last summer when I brought to the attention of the Senate the shoddy 
procedures in allocating funds under these programs. The Senate will recall 
that of some $3 billion appropriated for the year for military aid, the Defense 
Department obligated about $700 million, or roughly 25 percent of these funds, in 
the last 24 hours of their expiring authority to do so. 

I think I ought to pinpoint that statement a little more and say that this 
money was appropriated in the last 5 hours of the last day of the last fiscal year. 

We have got to face the fact that military aid is a two-edged sword. We 
have been told many times of its virtues. We have not been sufficiently alerted 
to its dangers. 

I tell the Senate in all candidness that I was dismayed at some of the reports 
from responsible quarters which reached me while I was in southeast Asia. Ac- 
cording to these reports, not a small part of the weapons used in the Viet Minh 
advance in Vietnam and Laos were of American manufacture. They had come 
into Communist hands via defections and defeats of forces we had armed, via 
the smuggling trade in weapons and by supply from Communist China. 

I do not know how significant this factor of weapons supplied by us being 
turned against us and friendly nations is in the total picture of Asia. Perhaps 
we shall never know. One thing certain, however, is that it is not without sig- 
nificance, and I have yet to see those who are responsible for the administration 
of these aid programs demonstrate sufficient awareness of its significance. 

I believe this body cannot emphasize too strongly the need of extreme caution 
in tendering military aid to any country. At the least, I believe we must make 
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certain that it goes to governments only in quantities and of a kind that they can 
use effectively to meet a genuine military threat. I believe further that it should 
go to governments that are striving, as in South Vietnam and the Philippines, 
to base themselves strongly in their own peoples. In the long run, only such gov- 
ernments are likely to survive in southeast Asia and only such governments 
make reliable allies. 

I turn now to the second major aspect of American policy respecting southeast 
Asin which is aid-other-than-military. I apologize to the Senate for the use 
of this cumbersome term, but I can find no other. Aid-other-than-military, as I 
use it, embraces such euphonies as direct forces support, defense support, develop- 
ment assistance, technical assistance, the President’s fund for Asian economic de- 
velopment, all of which have been coined to describe various activities of the 
Government in providing assistance abroad. 

I mention these terms not to embarrass the lexicographers of the executive 
branch, but merely to emphasize what I believe to be the major problem in this 
aspect of our policy. The aid-other-than-military program in southeast Asia, 
in a phrase, is bogged down in bureaucracy. 

I believe assistance programs have a place in the foreign policies of this Gov- 
ernment, provided the emphasis is on mutuality, provided they fill a genuine 
need, and provided they are judiciously and expertly administered. I have seen 
technical-assistance programs conducted at a cost of less than a million dollars, 
as in Nepal several years ago. There a handful of American technicians were 
performing an admirable service in the interests of that country and the United 
States. I have seen others involving tens of millions of dollars which were 
the height of futility. 

I repeat, I believe this country can serve its own interests as well as those 
of southeast Asian countries through aid programs but the level of expenditures 
is not the real measure of utility. It is the manner in which funds are expended 
that is the critical issue. 

I tell the Senate frankly that I am disturbed when I am told—as I was told 
several months ago—by the Prime Minister of a southeast Asian country that 
“the improvement in relations between your country and mine dates from the 
discontinuance at my recuest of your aid program.” 

What lies behind a comment like that made in all sincerity by an outstanding 
Asian leader? How are we to reconcile this fact with requests from the execu- 
tive branch for long-range aid programs and increased expenditures? 

I believe we must go back to the fundamental drives in southeast Asia if we are 
to understand the Prime Minister’s comment and the existing shortcomings in 
the air program which, instead of correcting, the administration appears bent 
on compounding. 

The southeast Asian peoples seek material progress, it is true. They seek it, 
however, Within the framework of their two other fundamental objectives, within 
the framework of national independence and responsible government. These ob- 
jectives—all of them _eannot be reconciled unless the initiative for economic 
development in southeast Asia comes preponderantly from the peoples of that 
area. They do not desire a material progress that is made to order for them 
in the United States, in Soviet Russia, or anywhere else. They do not desire it 
so desperately that they can be bought by either side. If they could, they would 
hardly be worth the buying. Aid programs, moreover, no matter how large 
the amornt, no matter how much scintillating surface progress they may pro- 
duce. will not serve the interests of the people of that area or our interests un- 
less its benefits reach the people. And unless it serves the interests of the people 
and not the few, it does not serve our interests. 

I regret to say so, but the argument which is often made to the effect that 
we must outbid the Russians in offers of aid to southeast Asia reflects very lit- 
tle credit on us or on the nations of that area. I am sure the argument is made 
in good faith, out of a genuine desire to help. It is an argument, however, 
which demeans us because it demeans the peoples of southeast Asia. The de- 
cent. the self-respecting, the independent southeast Asia will resent the impli- 
eation that they can be bought. 

The argument that we must outbid the Russians is as invalid as the demand 
that aid be limited only to those who agree with us in every instance or who 
speak the words which flatter us. Has this country so departed from its basic 
principles, have its citizens so forgotten their training from earliest childhood 
that we would make generosity contingent upon a groveling gratitude? I do not 
think we have, but sometimes those who speak of these matters make it sound 
as though we have. 
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if competition with the Russians 1s not the sole criterion for aid progralns, 
neither is an absolute alinement with us or an adoration of us—real or pro 
fessed—the criterion. Policies change. Leaders go on, at most, for a lifetime 
[he real interests of this Nation interests which Members of the Senate must 
consider and sateguard—are more enduring than that brief span. 

In these terms, the criteria of any aid program is: Does it serve our interests 
by alining itself with the desires of the peoples of southeast Asia for national 
independence, for material progress, and for responsible and humane govern- 
ment? Regardless how aminble the recipients, it does not serve our interests 
f it encourages dependence rather than independence ; if it becomes a means To! 
irresponsible governments to become increasingly irresponsible. 

In general, I believe rational programs of technical assistance, of this Govern 
ment and/or the United Nations, administered without political strings, serve the 
long-range interests of this Government. Congress sponsored that type of ac- 
tivity when it established the technical assistance program in 1950. It is the only 
type of long-range continuing grant aid which Congress has ever endorsed. 

With respect to other aid programs, however, it seems to me that each situa 
tion must be judged on its merits as it arises. In certain cases, as in South 
Vietnam for example, where a difficult economic transition is being made under 
constant Communist pressure, additional assistance may be warranted in our 
own interests. Such aid programs, however, must be clearly designed to achieve 
a given purpose over a set period of time. They should not carry an implication 
of a continuing, general commitment by this country. 

If other foreign assistance in economic development is required by southeast 
Asia beyond that which is now available through existing credit facilities, then 
it seems to me preferable that it be financed by long-term loans of the most gen- 
erous terms, rather than as grants. Loans carry no implication of dependency, 
and I believe the southeast Asian nations would prefer them to grants. It is 
strange, to say the least, that the agitation for grants seems to arise more in 
the executive branch in this country than in southeast Asia itself. 

I should like to turn now to one other question before concluding. The con- 
tention is often made that we must increase not only our military and nonmili- 
tury aid, but also our so-called psychological activity. I am not sure that 1 
understand precisely what increasing psychological activity means, but I assume 
it has something to do with multiplying the output of words printed or s} oken, 
since the United States Information Agency is seeking $50 million in additional 
appropriations, or a 57-percent increase, over the current year. It w uld be 
interesting to know how many additional words can be produced for that sum. 

Some years ago the abe Senator from Arkansas, Mr. Fulbright, and the able 
Senator from Iowa, Mr. Hickenlooper, headed an investigation of this program 
which helped to reorganize it on a sound and reasonable basis. It appears now 
that the administration desires to return it to a basis of sound and fury. 

There is a place for an intelligent information and exchange program in sup 
porting and disseminating the foreign policies of this Nation in southeast Asia 
The Fulbright program and the Smith-Mundt program for the exchange of per 
sons, for example, are a credit to this Nation and to the farsightedness of the 
Senators whose names they bear. The American libraries abroad, which the 
Senator from Iowa, Mr. Hickenlooper, did so much to safeguard and improve, 
provide valuable services for the country and its commerce and other relations 
with these countries. I am sure there is even a place for radio and press and 
other modern information services in supporting American policies, provided they 
are handled with intelligence and restraint. 

There is no place for any inf mation program, however, regardless of its in- 
tent, which, suggests, by its very magnitude, a cultural offensive on the part of 
this Nation. ‘To those who would say that we should do more in this connec 
tion. I ean only reply that, in my opinion, what we are already doing comes peril- 
ously close to the border of excess. Our desire to make them known is under- 
standable, but in the process we must not cheapen the finest ideals and the 
deepest beliefs of this Nation. 

I ask the members to consider for a moment certain questions which I believe 
will make this clear. What wou!d be the reaction in your State, Mr. President, or 
in mine to occasional visits of Buddhist priests from Cambodia to study at our 
universities? I think we would he honored by such visits, and would welcome 
them, if the visitors lived, as they would, simply and unassumingly in our midst. 
I should think we would react the same way if they maintained in our midst a 
small library to which Americans could go to study life and culture in their coun- 
try. The examples could be multiplied, but what I am trying to make clear is 
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that there could be a real utility, an enrichment of our life by activities of that 
kind, and that most of us would welcome it. 

But suppose, Mr. President, 20 or 30 Cambodians descended on your State with 
printing presses, radios, and the other paraphernalia of modern communica- 
tions. Suppose they subjected the people of your State, day after day, month 
after month, and year after year to an unceasing flow of words on the virtues 
of Cambodian life and the evils of some other way. You might agree, I am sure, 
that Cambodian life was indeed virtuous. But I also believe that you would 
begin to wonder why these Cambodians had come to your State, and after a while 
you would begin to wonder when they were going home. Should we assume that 
Cambodians, Burmese, or any other peoples will act any differently to the pres- 
ence in their midst of a substantial body of foreigners or of an offensive of words, 
whether it comes from the United States, Soviet Russia, or any other country? 

To those who would say that this is a cheap way to stop communism, I can 
only reply there is no cheap way, nor is there even an expensive way in South- 
east Asia, if it depends primarily on the initiative and energy of this country. 

No country in that region or any other region will avoid totalitarianism pri- 
marily through our efforts. Nations find freedom because they have the will to 
freedom and the native leaders to guide them effectively toward its promise. 
We delude ourselves if we believe that we can substitute either for that will or 
that leadership. We will do more harm than good if in southeast Asia we seek 
to supply our words and our deeds for the words and deeds that must come 
only from the peoples directly involved. 

Mr. President, I have completed my review of the southeast Asian situation. 
I should like now merely to summarize the conclusions, in terms of our policies, 
to which this review has led me. : 

First. The United States should make clear that it stands solidly behind our 
present obligations under the southeast Asia defense treaty. At the same time, 
however, we should also make clear that we are alWays prepared to consider a 
reduction in our role in the defense of that area under certain conditions. The 
conditions are either a rescission in the totalitarian threat to southeast Asia, or 
the strengthening of its defenses by the accession of nations more directly con- 
cerned to the treaty, or by other defensive arrangements. 

Second. The executive branch should make a careful reexamination of the 
premises under which it dispenses military aid. It must bring into its calcula- 
tions, more emphatically than it has in the past, such factors as genuine need 
and the capacity of recipient governments in terms of their defense and the 
degree of responsibility which they show to their own peoples. 

Further, the executive branch should report as fully as possible to the American 
people on the extent to which American equipment has fallen into the hands of 
the Communists in Asia. If it fails to do so in the near future, then the appro- 
priate committees of Congress might well consider a complete investigation of 
this matter. 

Third. Nonmilitary grant’aid as a permanent element of American foreign 
policy should be limited, as was intended by Congress, to the technical assistance 
or the point 4 program. If the executive branch presents a prospectus for a useful 
and effective expansion of this program—and I am not at all sure that this is 
possible—then I believe Congress should give it sympathetic consideration. 

Large-scale grants of economic aid to any country, when necessitated by 
unusual circumstances, however, should be considered individually on their own 
merits by the Congress. 

If the southeast Asian and other underdeveloped countries seek long-range aid 
for economic development unavailable through existing sources, such aid should 
be considered so far as possible for whole regions, and on the basis of repayable 
credits of the most generous terms. The executive branch should present specific 
proposals in this connection and should not seek a permanent blank check which 
reveals little of the extent to which this country might be committed without the 
clear understanding of the American people and the consent of the Senate and 
Congress as a whole. 

Mr. O’Manoney. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana yield to me” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sparkman in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am glad to yield. 
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AMERICA SEEKS FREEDOM, NOT EXPLOITATION 


Mr. O’Manoney. I wish to express my personal appreciation of the address the 
Senator from Montana has just made to this body. I think it is worthy of the 
most earnest attention by all Members of Congress, by the President, by the State 
Department, and by the public. I wish it could be given the space it deserves in 
the press. This expression of fundamental American principles which the Sena- 
tor from Montana has made is one which sadly needs continuous repetition in this 
critical hour of international relations. 

As I understood his remarks, the Senator from Montana has set forth the 
sound principle that American foreign policy should be directed at the main 
objective of helping other peoples who desire freedom to help themselves, and 
not of making them or seeming to make them the instruments of any selfish 
policy of our own. 

America has no selfish policy with respect to foreign nations. America does 
not seek any conquest. America does not seek to subjugate any people anywhere 
in the world. America does not seek to determine the sort of government that 
any people may choose for themselves. We want them to be free, both politically 
and economically. 

Under our basic principles, America stands for the freedom of individual 
citizens everywhere in the world. We want them to be free to govern themselves, 
without regard to any incidental benefit which we or other peoples may derive 
from aiding them to achieve that goal. 

America stands for free government, not for colonialism or totalitarianism. 
What we give, we give with our hearts and not for the purpose of exploitation. 
So I am greatly appreciative of what the Senator from Montana has said. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, let me say to my oldtime friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming, that I appreciate his remarks. I wish to say 
that what he has just stated has been better stated than in my speech, because 
he hewed to the lines of the old Wilsonian principles, and they are still sound. 

Mr. Humpurey. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. Humpgrey. I wish to join the Senator from Wyoming in his very appro- 
priate and fitting commendation of the address which has just been delivered 
by the Senator from Montana. 

I should like to ask the Senator from Montana a question, which T am sure 
he will be able to answer. I am interested in ascertaining whether he has any 
information regarding the comparative size of the official Soviet groups in south- 
east Asia, in contrast with the size and numbers of United States missions there. 
In other words, are we doing more in Thailand, let us say, than the Russians 
are—or in any of the other countries of southeast Asia? Can the Senator from 
Montana enlighten us on that point? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me say to the distinguished Senator from Minnesota that 
I do have those figures, and I considered putting them in the Record. I am de- 
lighted that he has brought the matter to the attention of the Senate. It was 
quite difficult to obtain the figures, but finally we were able to arrive at a fairly 
close approximation : 

In Cambodia, the United States has 61 people: the Soviet Union has none. 

In Laos, the United States has 33 people; the Soviet Union has none. 

In Vietnam, the United States has 246 people; the Soviet Union has none. 

In Indonesia, the United States has 154 people: the Soviet Union has 35. 

In the Philippines, the United States has 399 people; the Soviet Union has none. 

In Thailand, the United States has 196 people: the Soviet Union has 30. 

In Burma, the United States has 55 people: the Soviet Union has 382. 

Those are the closest possible figures I could obtain: and of course I have cor- 
responding figures in the case of the representatives of the United Kingdom and 
France in these countries. I think it might be proper for me to ask unanimous 
consent to have the tabulation printed at this point in the Record; and I now so 
request, Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the tabulation was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 
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Official representatives of foreign governments stationed in certain southeast Asian 
countries 














| Country in which stationed 
Country of origin ie s Poe Pee ae Sao 4 — 
Cam- e Ieee os 
ae Laos Vietnam maken 2 ate Thailand] Burma 
United States ! aie oat 61 | 33 | 246 | 154 399 196 | 55 
U.S.S.R ae 0 | 0 | 0 35 0 | 30 | 2 32 
United Kingdom. ; 13 | 10 | 26 | 36 | 9 | 29 31 
NOB isco ekcsi i ; (3) 416] = (3) 10 | 4 | 9 6 


1 United States figures do not include military aid mission personnel. 

? Figures as of summer 1955; an increase may occur shortly in connection with economic activities. 

3’ The French diplomatic mission in Cambodia is somewhat larger than in Laos but the exact figure is 
not known. There are over 400 French military personnel in Cambodia. 

4 Diplomatic only; some 2,000 French military are in the country. 

§ The French are in the process of removing officials who formerly served in the Vietnamese administra- 
tion. ‘‘Several hundred”’ civilians remain and some 10,000 military. 


Mr. Rooney. As I recall, in that speech Senator Mansfield spoke of 
the USIA descending upon the people in foreign countries. This 
article brings to mind, let us say, Thailand. Between all the mimeo- 
graph machines going, the radio ‘lacking, the movie outfits churning, 
and now with these hand- operated phonograph devices they’ll never 
hear a tiger roar in that country. 

You don’t need to comment on that. 


AGENCY DIRECTOR’S LETTER TO SENATOR MANSFIELD 


Mr. Srrerpert. May I have the privilege of inserting my letter to 
Senator Mansfield following the insertion of his speech ? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


FEBRUARY 21, 1956. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR MIKE: I wanted to write you about your review of foreign policy speech 
in the Senate on February 16, because I agree thoroughly and heartily with 
so many of the points you make, especially your references to the information 
program. 

If we were to increase the “sound and fury” of our information activities in 
these sensitive areas of southeast Asia so as to be counter productive, we would 
indeed be incompetent for the job. We do not plan an expansion of the informa- 
tion program along these lines. Our budget increase for countries in the south- 
east Asia area is to be devoted in large part to helping southeast Asian govern- 
ments and organizations supply “the words * * * that must come only from 
the peoples directly involved.” Since we work under the direction of the 
Ambassador in each country, and all our projects and actions are subject to his 
approval, I can assure you that our planned information activities will be ac- 
ceptable to the country involved and productive. Each of our proposed programs 
for fiscal year 1957 for the various countries of southeast Asia has been dis- 
cussed with the Ambassador in the country concerned and has his concurrence. 

i also agree fully that the presence of too many Americans in these sensitive 
areas is against our interests. Although we have not as yet had our opportunity 
to present our appropriation request to the Senate, you will find that the 57 per- 
cent increase is devoted almost entirely to media and communication materials, 
with a comparatively small increase of American positions, most of which are 
for the creative staff in Washington. No positions are being filled or will be 
filled in sensitive countries without the concurrence of the Ambassador. 

Ever since the President gave this new Agency its mission in October 1953, we 
have based all our operations on demonstrating that the policies and actions 
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of the United States are in harmony with and will advance the legitimate aspira 
tions of other peoples for freedom, prosperity, and peace. We have not been 
trying nor do we intend to pressure other peoples to accept the American system 
of government and institutions 

Your speech was so thoughtful and stimulating that we are giving it wide 
spread and thorough consideration here in the Agency. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE C, STREIBERT, Directo 

Mr. Srrempert. Before we leave radio I want to ask if you wish to 
pose any questions with reference to the radio construction portion 
of our submission while our radio people are still here. That state- 
ment is the last tab, tab 19. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF Rapio FAciLities 


Mr. Rooney. If there are no questions with regard to the matter we 
last covered, we shall now proceed to “Acquisition and construction of 
radio facilities” which appears beginning at page 290 of the justi- 
fications. 

Mr. Srreipert. This refers, Mr. Chairman, to the use of no-year 
money and existing balances, and requests no new moneys to be appro 
pri aad, 

Mr. Rooney. You have how much available in this fund ? 

Mr. Posner. As of June 30, 1955, sir, there was $6,319,405 unobli- 
gated. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear that the last appropriation under 
“Acquisition and construction of radio facilities” was in the amount 
of $9,533,939. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That was in 1951, in the 82d Congress? 

Mr. Posner. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. This committee and the Congress allowed that amount 
of $9,533,939 out of a total request of how much at that time? 

Mr. Posner. It was in the neighborhood of $80 million to $90 million, 
I believe, sir. I would have to check the exact figure. 

Mr. Rooney. It was nearer $90 million as I recall it. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir; the figure of $87 million sticks with me. 

Mr. Rooney. So when we appropriated the $9,533,939 out of a total 
request in the neighborhood of $90 million, and I wish you would 
insert the correct amount at this point in the record, we still have some 
of that money available and unspent. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

The total appropriation request was $97,500,000, of which $9,533,939 was for 


costs required to complete projects previously authorized, and $87,966,061 was 
for new construction projects. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Posner. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In connection therewith it would appear that of the 
$6,3219,405 unobligated balance of June 30, 1955, you expect to expend 
therefrom in the current fiscal year $2,072,875. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And in fiscal vear 1957, the coming fiscal vear, 
$2,027,530? 
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Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Leaving out of the amount that you have in your 
hands, or in the agency’s hands, $2,219,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 


NEW PROJECT SATHIARA 


Mr. Rooney. What is this new project, Sahara / 

Mr. Srreivert. Sahara is a new project which is to install 

Mr. Rooney. You never could tell where it was from the title of 
the project, could you? 

Mr. Posner. That is classified. 

Mr. Srremerr. That is a project to install high-power shortwave 
facilities for overcoming jamming for the Iron Curtain country areas, 
utilizing transmitting equipment which is already in existence and 
has been purchased previously, and utilizing the facilities at a base 
where we currently have transmitting installations. 





RESEARCH STUDIES TO OVERCOME JAMMING 


Mr. Roonry. When you say you will overcome jamming, what 
do you mean ¢ 

Mr. Srreiperr. Our engineers have conducted many studies in con- 
nection with jamming. We obviously would like to find a way to 
overcome it. We have engaged the best resources of the country 
in research on this subject. A numbor of proposals have been made. 
We have used all the facilities we know how to use—the National 
Bureau of Standards, universities, and so forth. 

The only answer that all this comes up with is that the best way 
of minimizing jamming that we know of is to use more power, and 
that is the purpose of this installation, to put the same programs 
on additional transmitters with superpower. 

We never have used megawatt capacity of power in the short- 
wave field. These megawatts that we now have are all medium or 
longwave. This would be the first actual utilization of immense 
power in the shortwave field combined with curtain antennas. 

Mr. Rooney. I was under the impression that all through the years 
it was a question of power against power. 

Mr. Strerpert. The input we have now is nothing like the capacity 
that would be utilized in a megawatt installation. 

Mr. Roonry. Suppose, after we spend this $600,000—we have 
already 

Mr. Strrerpert. It would be a total of $2,777,500 net, utilizing this 
equipment already in existence. 

Mr. Roonry. With this expenditure of $2,777,500, could the Com- 
munists not readily answer the expenditure of this money by increas- 
ing their power? 

Mr. Srreisertr. It would be difficult. It would put them without 
any question to very much more expense than this. 

Mr. Rooney. Is ~_ a race with regard to expense ? 

Mr. Srreieert. I do not think they would be able to overcome it, 
no matter what power they put on, because they would have to go to 
so many locations to do it. 
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RADIO JAMMING AT PRAGUE 


Mr. Roonry. What would happen i in a place such as Prague, con- 
cerning which I made inquiry in Europe a few months ago, and was 
informed by most reliable people that not for one minute during the 
day does the Voice of America get into the city of Prague. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I think that is a statement that m: LY have been true 
at times. This thing varies. They cannot jam consistently and com- 
pletely all the time. We find the Prague daily newspaper, a large 
newspaper, castigating two of our scriptwriters by name for their 
reporting of games held in Prague. 

Mr. Rooney. 'The newspaper could have gained that information 
by listening to radio receiving sets in another part of Czechoslovakia 
and outside the ¢ ity of Prague; is that not so? 

Mr. Srreierr. It could have been. 

Mr. Rooney. My remarks are directed primarily to the city of 
Prague. I understand you can get the broadcast outside of the city 
and in other parts of the country, a as far as the city of Prague, 
which is the center of population as I understand it—— 

Mr. Srreipertr. Are you sure you were referring to mediumwave or 
shortwave or to both? Because there is a difference. Mediumwave, 
the normal listening of the public, can be jammed pretty completely. 

Mr. Rooney. It was my understanding in the course of the conver- 
sation that we were referring to both. 

Mr. Srrerert. I would say that the shortwave does get through 
from positive information we get from our monitoring, from reports 
we get out. It is not uniform ‘and it is noisy listening, and it may be 
intermittent, but on the shortwave we do get through in Prague and 
in Czechoslovakia generally. 

We have no other means of increasing our possibilities of getting 
through to these people, particularly in Russia, without increasing 
power. Now we could leave it as is and not increase this power. 1 
think that in the main effort to get back of the Iron Curtain with 
broadcasting that this would substantially add to the utility of every- 
thing else we are spending our money for to get back of the curtain. 
This is not aimed primarily at the satellites but aimed primarily at 
Russia, although one-half of this installation would be useful for 
satellite areas. 

Mr. Rooney. How much do we spend on shortwave and medium- 
band broadcasts to Prague? 

Mr. Srremert. There is only one mediumwave. It is actually a 
longwave facility—no, there is 1 mediumwave and 1 longwave in 
Munic +h, and that is all; just 2 stations, and everything else is on short- 
wave both out of Munich and our other bases and the United States. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us in dollars and cents how much that 
costs ? 

Mr. Srreivert. I do not think you could get a reliable figure of cost 
per language because there is so much that has to be arbitrarily 
assigned. All your transmitter times all around the world have to 
be just arbitrarily allocated to get a cost. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you say it is a substantial sum ? 

Mr. Srrererr. For reaching Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 
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Mr, Srremert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. The gentleman would have no more reason to say that 
he could not get the Voice for even a minute during 24 hours of the 
day than the man in the moon. 

Mr. Srrerpert. He is an American? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Srremerr. Back of the curtain and in the free world our people 
do not get the foreign-language broadcasts, because they do not listen, 
because they do not know the language. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not understand how it is that when we talk to 
people ~ qe have no ax to grind, who, if the signal did get through, 
would, I am sure, say so, we get one story and then we talk to you 
people w a give us a different story. 

Mr. Srreisert. Let me say that much of our information is classi- 
fied if it is back of the curtain, but I feel justified in putting on the 
record that our Embassy there estimates that there is a maximum 
314 million listeners in Czechoslovakia to the Voice of America. We 
believe there is mass listening to us there. We have had this surveyed 
by an outside expert and it has been reported to the OCB. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have that report ? 

Mr. Srreipertr. It is a classified report; 1 do not have it here. It 
isa report by Dr. Schramm. I would have to go off the record for a 
little more of this, but if it is your personal assurance you want I 
would like to give it to you. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to the reception 
of medium-wave broadcasts in the city of Prague? 

Mr. Srretpert. They would be effectively jammed out. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to construction ? 


REVIEW OF EFFECTIVENESS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Let me ask 1 or 2 questions. 

Your statement on page 295 that there is much difficulty from jam- 
ming by the Communists would indicate that reception has been quite 
bad in that area throughout. Is that true? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; particularly in the major cities. 

Mr. Sixes. Has there been enough reception to justify the program ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We think it has been adequate. 

Mr. Srxes. What do you base that on? 

Mr. Srrererr. On the opinion of our missions there. 

Mr. Srxes. What else do you base it on? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We had a survey made last summer. 

Mr. Stxes. By whom? 

Mr. Srremert. Dr. Wilbur Schramm, who was retained by the 
OCB, not by us, who was over there-—— 

Mr. Rooney. Is this on the record? I thought it was classified ? 


Mr. Srretperr. Not this item- o conferred with people from our 


Embassies back of the Curtain in West Berlin and concluded that 
these were widely listened to ae well heard and very, very much 
worth while. I inserted in the record earlier a statement on the effec- 
tiveness of VOA behind the Iron Curtain which includes five special 
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points made by Dr. Schramm in his conclusions, but he came out of 
that meeting with an impressive vote of confidence from the missions 
behind the Curtain. They expanded and confirmed the picture of the 
audiences which had come out of the meetings a year earlier, that the 
Voice is being heard more readily in some places than in others but still 
being heard “everywhere. 

He says even against the worst jamming one or more channels can 
be heard in the westernmost satellites at least 75 percent of the time, 
confirmed that English-language transmissions are seldom jammed, 
and certain—— 

Mr. Srxes. Do westernmost satellites include most of the countries 
outside of Russia proper? 

Mr. Srreisert. No; it omits Bulgaria and Albania. 

Mr. Stxrs. Omits those ? 

Mr. Srreinertr. Omits those; yes. 


RUSSIAN RESTRICTION ON DISCUSSION OF VOA PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. In what areas is it forbidden to listen to VOA? 

Mr. Streirpert. Nowhere so far as we know in those satellite coun- 
tries and Russia; the penalty is on discussing anything that is heard 
over the broadcasts. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the penalty ? 

Mr. Srreieert. It is imprisonment for long periods or it is used as 
part of accusations that might result in death for sabotaging the Gov- 
ernment, spreading rumors, and so forth. Life imprisonment, I would 

, rather than death. I do not know of any death penalty. 


POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF INCREASED JAMMING ON INCREASED BROADCAST POWER 


Mr. Stxes. Do you have scientific documentation supporting the 
statement that jamming cannot be stepped up proportionately to the 
step-up in broadcast power ? 

Mr. Srremert. The actual study of how such broadcasts might be 
jammed has not been made. The conclusion of the engineers is that 
it would be extremely difficult to jam out such a strong signal and 
would require extraordinary jamming installations but they have not 
documented such installations out; no. There does not seem to be much 
question about the fact that it is difficult and very costly. 

Mr. Stxes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


UTILIZATION OF EXISTING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Streibert, has this change rendered the mega 
watt stations that we have in supply or in storage useless for putting 
them on this short wave or is it Just an alteration in the equipment of 
the station ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It would utilize one of the megawatt transmitters 
ulready on hand. 

Mr. CLevencer. And still cost a couple of million dollars ? 

Mr. Srreinert. Yes, it requires it for power installations, for build- 
ings and the whole antenna installation would be required. The cost 
of the transmitter is unfortunately not a major part of the whole 
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cost. I think the amount of the equipment available is $1.2 million, 
so that the total cost could be almost $4 million. 

Mr. Cievencer. Your predecessor thought very generously of meg- 
awatt stations before he knew whether they were practical or not and 
I discovered, or an agent doing it for me discovered, 4 or 5 of them 
in storage besides the 2 that were used. 

Mr. Srrersert. We have had to clear that up. 

Mr. Cievencer. You can understand I am gun shy about buying 
material. I have seen so many millions of alias poured down the 
rathole that I cannot forget it. The project the chairman spoke of 
2 moment ago, maybe some of the money is sticking around now that 
this committee provided to buy those famous $10 receiving sets that 
were never produced—and they were going to have a regular Dick 
Tracy size they could conceal. We have been asked to buy lots of 
blue sky. 


PREINSTALLATION TEST OF HIGH POWER SHORTWAVE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Srreivert. I would like to say further that since this would be 
the first installation of such high power shortwave equipment, we 
have actually tested this shortwave potentiality by having it put on 
the air down in Texas on a model or similar-type transmission to 
test it. 

Mr. CLevencer. It is extremely shortwave that most of these hams 
are using? 

Mr. Srremert. Mostly what? 

Mr. Cievencer. These ham operators. Sometimes some of these 
sets that cost very little, sometimes homemade, are heard great dis- 
tances? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Mr. CLevencer. So maybe that is the area where you want to be 
operating instead of the other. 

Mr. Srrersert. We are. That is the only way we get through. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. I hope you can develop one of these that will work. 


ANTENNAS AND TRANSMISSION LINES 


Mr. Roonry. I am led to inquire with regard to 2 items, $253,000 
for buildings and $1,488,000 for antennas and transmission lines. Off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you need 3 miles of transmission lines? 

Mr. Srremerr. That is a big operation for these megawatt short- 
wave stations. You have to put up curtain antennas and rhombic 
antennas, and they are big operations. We were afraid we might 
not be able to get it on the land available, but we think by rearranging 
it we can. Those are expensive. ; . 

Mr. Rooney. It seems I have heard of these rhombic antennas and 
curtain antennas many times before. 

Mr. CLevEeNGER. $85,000 worth of tubes every now and then. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this 15,000 feet of transmittal line strictly in con- 
nection with antennas? 

Mr. Srrernert. Yes, sir. It is connecting up a large number of these 
antennas. These antennas are constructed on headings, beams, and 
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there are 2 or 3 for each of the 2, 500 kilowatt transmitters, 4 curtains, 
2 for each, anid 4 rhombic sets, 2 for each of the 500’s, and to hook 
them all together and allow for switching among them it requires 
that amount t of transmission lines. 

Mr. Roonry. That means 4 curtain antennas at $220,000 each, and 4 
rhombic at a cost of $77,000 each ? 

Mr. Srretsert. Yes, I personally questioned that as being very 
costly because it is a question in my mind of whether it is necessary. 
[I was convinced that in order to get the value out of the installation 
you need to have these different angled antennas so as to have flexi- 
bility in their use, to make use of the frequencies available, and the 
times you want to use these frequencies to get the best penetration. 

Mr. Rooney. If I understand this correctly, you want $880,000 for 
4 curtain antennas, $308,000 for 4 rhombic antennas, and then $ $150,- 
000 for 15,000 feet of transmission line to hook the whole business 
together. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. That isa pretty expensive line; $10 a foot. 

Mr. Srreipert. This is awfully powerful signal strength we are 
dealing with. 

Mr. Rooney. Where do you get that figure of $10 a foot? 

Mr. Srreipert. That is the engineering requirement. 


COST BREAKDOWN 


Mr. Roonry. Who knows how this figure of $10 a foot for this line 
was arrived at? 

Mr. Srrereert. I would think there was a certain amount of coaxial 
cable involved in that, but I would not pretend to know the details 
of that. However, we can certainly furnish it because it has been 
engineered. This has been very completely engineered. 

Mr. Roonry. It sure has. It has been engineered to the extent of a 
lot of money, and you had better insert some details in the record on 
it at this point. 

Mr. Srrermert. On the transmission-line cost ? 

Mr. Rooney. On the antennas and transmission lines. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, they can do it; they have got it. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


FOUR CURTAIN ANTENNAS 


The following cost breakdown for 4-curtain arrays at Sahara is based on actual 
cost experience for similar antennas built approximately 4 years ago. 

This estimate is 9.5 percent above cost experience which is slighty less than 
the increase in the general construction cost index during the same period of 
time. Though these proposed antennas are less complicated mechanically, they 
are capable of handling higher power than the present antennas and are, there- 
fore, more complicated electrically and require more insulation. 


Cost per 


Total e 
antenna Total cost 


Steel erection - . Z .-| $55, 556. 50 
. Insulators._.__- 220. 00 | 
. Fabrication and erection of arrays | 106, 788.00 | 
. Foundations ; 38, 240. 50 | 
5. Radio engineer services stein siicdaaniens 
Architect-engineer services 


Total 
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Four rhombic antennas 


Cost per 


antenna Total cost 


1. Materials. ___- - at . $27, £ $110, 00K 
2. Concrete, tower bases, and guy anchors ; , | 17, 60( 
3. Transportation ne goreteecpeacteiy , 6 26, 401 
4. Other material we iabcde niche euscs seneke Wikis pee oeaeeRnabaeseein y 8, 806 
5. Labor : eee ? ai . 7 pO ene ae te eee eee 36, < } 145, 200 


Total a > 308, 00K 


Tranmission line 


Unit price Quantity Total cost 


Cost per 1,000 feet of line: 
A. Material 

1. Creosote impregnated poles (20 feet) $20. 00 34 | 
2. 30-inch wooden crossarms 1. 50 34 
3. End and intermediate guy and anchors. 33. 00 4 | 
4. 14-inch Steatite strain insulators : oe 9.00 12 | 
5. Standoff special design insulators___----__- 30.00 | 68 | 
6. 44-inch messenger cable, per foot . 164 2, 200 
7. 5s-inch copper pipe, per foot 25 4,000 
&. 7-inch bronze turnbuckles “ 6.00 | 
9. Special Burndy fitting-- 10. 00 
10, Miscellaneous pole line hardware 5 | con 
11, 34 bluestone aggregate conrrete, cubic yard 
12, Flared copper tube fittings 22 
12. Silver solder, per pound ; a 10.00 | 


Total materials per 1,000 feet__.. 


B. Labor: 

1. Surveying and staking, setting poles, cutting | 
pole gains, soldering, attaching insulators, 
guys and anchors, straining and tensioning 
messenger cables, attaching conductors-- 

2. Tune-up of lines__ 





Total labor per 1,000 feet 





Total cost per 1,000 feet_____- 7 a : __| . ; : 10, 000 
Cost for 15,000 feet of line | 


TRANSMISSION BUILDING 


Mr. Roonry. That looks like a pretty substantial building for 
$247,500. 

Mr. Streipert. Yes; we went through the necessity for that. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the details with regard to this? 

Mr. Srremerr. Well, I would not attempt to give the engineering 
specifications. I do not have them here. I do not like the guard- 
houses, [ may say. I do not want them to be putting up guardhouses 
because then you have to have them staffed with guards. I do not 
think we need the guards. I have already questioned that one. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any guards at that location at the present 
time ? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes; we do, but we have reduced them. We were 
guarding those things as though there was a war on and our lives de- 
pended on being on the air. 

Mr. Rooney. I guess that isall. It is now 4 0’clock. We should be 
able to finish in the morning. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 
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Truturspay, Fesrvuary 23, 1956. 
Program DirecTion AND APPRAISAL 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 

The first of the last set of items to which we shall direct our atten 
(ion is entitled “Program Direction and Appraisal” which appears 
beginning at page 247 of the justifications. This request is in the 
amount of $2,500,000, an increase of $193,100 over the amount in the 
current fiscal year. 

We shall at this point in the record insert page 247 of the justifi 

ations. 

(The matter referred .to follows 


This activity includes the Office of the Director, Assistant Directors for Geo 
graphic Areas, and the Offices of Policy and Programs, Research and Intelligenes 
and Private Cooperation. The summary of requirements and detailed justifica 
tion for each Office follows: 


Summary of re quirements bh ' O fhice 


1955 actual 


Posi- 
tions 


Office of the Director. 13 | $109, 699 
ssistant Directors for Geogr. aphic 
Areas. - os 20 205, 645 
Office of Policy and P rograms. as RS 609, 431 
O rc e of Research and Intelligence _- 100 708, 035 126 
Office of Private ¢ “ooperation.. ad 2) 179. 1458 


242 1, S11, 968 "276 


COST OF SURVEYS IN FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Mr. Rooney. How much was spent in the last fiscal year on surveys? 

Mr. Srrerert. That is in the Office of Research and Intelligence. 
I will ask Mr. Loomis to reply to that. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the area in which you request $131,900 addi- 
tional in the coming year? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. Of that, over half is for full-time comple- 
ment of positions and there is no increase in the number of positions. 

The increase for the research part of it is $52,100. Mr. Loomis will 
respond to your question on cost. 

Mr. Loomis. In 1955, $186,000 was spent on surveys. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have the details there ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. May I see them, please ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir (submitting). 

Mr. Rooney. What are barometers 

Mr. Loomis. May I go off the eine sir? 

Mr. STREIBERT. They deal with public opinion surveys and that, 
in any detail, has to be classified I am afraid, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, let us hear it off of the "record. 

(Discusion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Rooney. Included in this money for surveys, has money been 
spent on or is money to be spent to learn the answer in foreign coun- 
tries, for instance in Europe, as to the question, Have you heard or 
read of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) ? 

Mr. Loomis. We spent money trying to get answers to those ques- 
tions which would indicate the public attitudes toward important 
events of the day. 

Mr. Rooney. Including the question I asked ? 

Mr. Loomis. May I go off the record ? 

Mr. Roonry. I think we have to have something on the record with 
regard to this. 

Mr. Loomis. This is done in some countries, sir 

Mr. Roonry. What is your answer to my question ? 

Mr. Loomis. I cannot answer it, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Because of its confidential nature? 

- Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And is money under this appropriation spent in for- 
eign countries and Europe to find the answer to the question, Do you 
know whether the United States is a member of NATO, or not? 

Mr. Srrerpert. The same answer. 

Mr. Roonry. How do you justify this activity as being connected 
with the program ? 

Mr. Loomis. One of the major missions of the agency is to affect 
public opinion abroad. We believe that it is a necessary precondition 
to measure the changes in public opinion periodically, which permits 
the agency, as well as the entire Government, to have all of the facts 
available when making policy and program decisions. 


AMOUNTS SPENT FOR OPINION SURVEYS 


Mr. Rooney. How much have you spent for this sort of activity 
which I take it you call barometers ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How much have you spent for that in fiscal 1955? 

Mr. Loomis. $96,605. 

Mr. Rooney. What results have you obtained by that expenditure 
of funds? 

Mr. Loomis. We have obtained periodic measurements of public 
attitudes toward these important events, primarily in Europe, which 
have been used for policy guidance. 

Mr. Roonry. How much are you spending in the current fiscal year 
for this purpose? 

Mr. Loomis. We plan to spend $129,721. 

Mr. Rooney. And in the coming year? 

Mr. Loomis. $177,600. 

MEDIA STUDIES 


Mr. Roonry. What are media studies? 

Mr. Loomis. Media studies are surveys conducted in foreign coun- 
tries to determine either the media habits of the population or specific 
impact of USIS programs. For example, a survey might be done to 
determine which newspapers are read in a country and then, within 
those newspapers, what particular items are selected. 
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Mr. Rooney. Is this done by contract with foreign firms? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you the examples of such media studies? 

Mr. Loomis. You have the most of them which we gave you last 
week, sir. I have one additional one that came in since last week, 
which is a study of the Family-of-Man exhibit in Munich, Germany 
| submitting]. 

Mr. Rooney. This study is made by your own people: is it not? 

Mr. Loomts. On contract, sir, with a German firm whose name, I 
believe, will appear on the first page of the introduction. 

Mr. Roonry. You will please leave this with us, together with the 
others, and we shall inspect them when we have a chance. 

How much did you expend for this purpose in fiscal 19554 

Mr. Posner. $54,950. In fiscal year 1956 the amount for media 
studies is $21,820. The amount planned for fiscal year 1957 is $47,000. 

Mr. Roonry. I notice on one of these survey reports that it was 
conducted from June to August 1953—that is when, I take it, the 
survey was conducted—and the report is dated March 30,1955. How 
isthere such a variance between those dates ? 

Mr. Loomis. The survey was oa prior to the establishment 
of this office by the research staff in Germany at the request of the 
{ustrian public affairs officer. Immediately after the survey was 
completed, the research officer returned to the United States to head 
up the External Research Division of the new Office of Research and 
Intelligence. When a new research officer was assigned to Vienna, he 
found the raw data of the survey and it took him that length of time 
to compile it and study it in addition to his other duties. 

In most cases our surveys are out within a matter of a month at 
the longest. 

Mr. Rooney. How much did this survey cost ? 

Mr. Loomis. It was done with field funds; so I have no way of 
knowing, sir. The initial cost would have been on funds for occupied 
areas. 

Mr. Posner. The survey was done before the public-affairs activities 
in Germany and Austria were transferred to the United States Infor- 
mation Agency under reorganization plan 8. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you ple: se ascertain from the records to which 
vou have access the amount paid for this survey / 

Mr. Posner. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

The cost of the survey referred to (report dated March 30, 1955) was $5,154. 


Mr. Rooney. Is the gentleman to whom you referred now connected 
with the United States Information Agency ¢ 

Mr. Loomis. Yes,sir. He is head of the External Research Division 
of the Office of Research and Intelligence. 


OFFICE OF PRIVATE COOPERATION 


ane Rooney. With regard to this Office of Private Cooperation for 

hich you have a request in the amount of $291,300: what about this? 

“Mr. STREIBERT. ae is an increase of $61.200 including 4 addi- 
tional positions, $25,000 for additional program expense, and $8,500 
for travel. 


74591—56 
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We are making every effort to enlist the active aid and support in an 
organized way of American business firms conducting business opera- 
tions abroad either directly or through interests in affiliated com- 
panies abroad, as well as all kinds of non-Government organizations. 
We are planning a greatly expanded effort in this field “because we 
feel that the Government cannot do this job alone and that there are 
substantial resources available to help in the job of explaining Amer- 
ican policy, interpreting the United States and furthering friendly 
relations. 

This is an activity which pays big dividends for the amount of cost 
involved. It has a relatively small staff and limited program and 
travel funds to work with all of these private organizations of various 
kinds, as well as American business institutions. 

I can report that we already have an organized effort in the business 
field under way with a steering committee under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Sigurd S. Larmon, president of Young & Rubicam, and co- 
chairm: anship of Meade Brunet, vice president for export of the Radio 
Corporation of America, and with representatives of leading corpora- 
tions, right now proposing plans to a larger group of representatives 
of large American companies which originally met in November to 
form some kind of a continuing organization and mechanism for co- 
operating with the Agency and for carrying on concerted efforts 
abroad and helping us in our objectives of the program. 


FUNDS FOR TOURIST BOOKLETS 


Mr. Rooney. Is there included in this program money for publica- 
tion of tourist booklets ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is that about ? 

Mr. Srremerr. Those are for booklets entitled “What Should ] 
Know When I Travel Abroad.” They are published under the spon- 
sorship of corporations for advertising purposes and in cooperation 
with the Common Council for American Unity. 

Mr. Roonry. What corporations ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, the Republic Steel has sponsored one edition 
of this: RCA Communications another; National City Bank has 
agreed to sponsor a worldwide edition of the booklet. 

Mr. Roonry. Are these corporations prominently identified with 
these tourist booklets? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes; they pay for the expense of printing. 

Mr. Roonry. Why is it necessary to give them Government funds‘ 

Mr. Srrerperr. I think we give funds to the Common Council for 
American Unity, which is a grant to that nonprofit organization, 
which makes arrangements for these booklets to be placed in various 
transportation outlets and helps with the editing and does some of 
the work. But the actual cost of the production of the booklets 
which bear an advertisement is entirely borne by the company spon- 
soring it. 

Mr. Rooney. May I see copies of those tourist booklets you have 
published up to date? 
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Mr. Srremertr. Yes; we will be glad to show them to you. We 
are kind of proud of them. We think they are pretty good. I do 
not have one with me here. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you see that we have an opportunity to inspect 
the booklets published up to now? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I will have copies for each member of the committee 
this afternoon. 








ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF SUPPORT 


Mr. Rooney. If there are no questions, the next item is entitled 
“Administration and staff support,” which appears beginning at 
page 261 of the justifications. We shall at this point in the record 
insert page 261. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 








This activity includes the Office of the General Counsel, the Executive See- 
retariat, the Public Information Staff, the Secretariat for the United States 


Advisory Commission on Information, the Office of Security, and the Office of 
\dministration. 









Summary of requirements by office 













5 actual 


1956 estimate 1957 estimat 







Otfice 
Posi- Posi- Posi- Pos 

Amot t . moult 
tions Amount tions Amount Mena Amoun tine Amount 













lice of the General Counse 17s $118, 741 17 = $131, 600 17 











4131. 600 
Executive Secretariat 10 46, O72 ll 60, 500 il 60. 5OU 
Publie Information Staff 24 165, 436 23 181, 800 23 181, 800 
U.S. Advisory Commission on Inforn 
ition, Secretariat -.-.--- - 5 23, 701 7 34, 800 s 76, GOO $42. 100 
Office of Security 76 1, 125, 825 57 12, 400 57 806, GOO 4, S00 
Otfice of Administration. 85 3,¢0', 117 {89 3, 778, 260 515 (4, 493, 300 ' 10) 











a 617 15, O80, 892 604 | 4, 899, 360 631 |5, 751, 00 = | 95) ¢ 





Mr. Roonry. This request is in the amount of $5,751,000, which 
would be an increase of $851,640 over the amount under this heading 
in the current fiscal year. 

What about this requested buildup from $3.7 million to $4.4 million 
in the “Office of Administration” 4 




















EXPLANATION 





OF REQUESTED INCREASE 

Mr. Cook. This is represented by an increase of 26 positions, repre 
senting $118,850, to take care of the additional workload, such as 
making contracts, audits, and so forth, resulting from the increase 
in the total program. 






There is also an increase of $3253400 for emergency ’ planning eX 
penses to meet the needs of at reloc ‘ation site, and for other a 
trative nonsalary expenses which apply to the agency as a whole, 

crease of $272,790, including increased communication expenses, a 
things that go along with the increase in the total program. 

Mr. Rooney. You have how many people in this area now 4 

Mr. Coox. The employment as of January 31, 1956, Mr. Chair- 
man, was 447 people in the Office of Administration. 

Mr. Roonry. You had money for how many positions? 

Mr. Cook. 1956 estimate was 489 people. 
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Mr. Rooney. I see you have $5,500 in here for more newspapers, 
periodicals, and so forth. Are the newspapers included in this item 
also included in the list which I understand you have already 
submitted ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir, they are included in the complete list of sub- 
scriptions purchased in Washington, and are separately identified. 
That material has already been provided for the record. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 


Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions with regard to administra- 
tion and staff support? We have already heard some testimony con- 
cerning the United States Advisory Commission on Information. If 
not, the next item is to be found at page 277 of the justifications and 
is entitled “Administrative support.” The request is in the amount 
of $10,873,000 which compares with $9,761,726 in the current fiscal 
year and $9,222,282 in the past fiscal year. This money is to be turned 
over to the Department of State in toto? 


Mr. Cook. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Roonry. At this point we shall insert in the record the sum- 
mary at page 278, the tables at pages 279, 280, 281, and 282. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Summary of requirements 


ss, . = _ : | Inerease or 
1955, actual | 1956, estimate) 1957, estimate 
= = pi, eaten | decréast (—) 


Reimbursement for support services overseas | | 
operations : : $8, 915, 634 $9, 335, 500 | $10, 410,000 | $1, 074, 500 
Reimbursement for support services, in the | 
United States nae 22 809, 064 838, 491 920, 000 | 81, 509 
Total reimbursement for administrative 
sup port | Y, 724, 698 10,173,991 | 11,330,000 , 156, 009 
Deduct, support for the exchange-of-persons | | | 
Sees ens nin Geen — 502, 416 | —412, 265 | — 457, 000 


Net reimbursement for support of U.S 
Information Agency operations- --_- 9, 222, 282 9, 761, 726 10, 873, 000 


Overseas administrative support, reimburse- | 
ment for: 
A. Support for USIS overseas operations: 
American Republics- -- 756, 684 | 780, 000 | 975, 000 | 195, 000 
Europe : al 3, 453, 139 3, 505, 000 | 3, 600, 000 | 95, 000 
Far East , = Se , 654, 903 | , 750, 000 | 1, 845, 000 | 95, 000 
Near East-._----- ee 293, 659 | , 400, 000 | 1, 605, 000 | 205, 000 


Subtotal, support of USIS mis- 
sions___- . 7, 158, 385 | , 435, 000 8, 025, 000 590, 000 
. Support of overseas radio operations_ - 500, 498 | 550, 000 560, 000 | 10, 004) 
. Support of overseas press operations - _. 189, 151 | 200, 000 290, 000 | 90, 000 
. Support of overseas eee op- | 
erations (Paris) _---- oe Be Av canwnke Ee cee es Vee sees 
. Diplom: itie mail and courier services 7 288, 300 300, 000 600, 000 300, 000 
‘, Training and medical services, transfer | 
and home-leave travel of administra- 
tive support personnel | 748, 300 850, 500 935, 000 | 84, 500) 


Total, overseas administrative sup- | 
port. . 8, 915, 634 9, 335, 500 | 10, 410, 000 1,074, HW 
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Overseas administrative suppori—By major servicing requirement (reimbursement 
to the Department of State) 


Servicing requirement 


Administrative support personal service 
Field direction of administrative operation . 765 $426, 020 
Personnel operations 322, 435 335, 20K 
Budget and fiscal operations 863, 800 
Communications operation 791 719, 200 
Procurement, warehousing, and mi llaneous general 

Services 

Security operations 
Building operations, maintenance, and custodial services 
Administrative services at subordinate consulates 
Diplomatic courier services 


Subtotal, administrative support, personal 


Administrative support nonsalary i 
Administrative travel in the field 
Home-leave and transfer travel of su} 
Training and medical costs 
Education and home-service transfer 
Communications costs 
Building rents and utilities 
Automotive operating costs (pooled vehick 
Miscellaneous contractual services 
Office supplies and equipment 577, 578, 000 


Subtotal, administrative support nonsalary item 3, 95 , 182, 600 


Total, over 


exchange of 


Administrative support in the United States, by major servicing requirement 


1956 estimate 


Administrative support personal services 


rr iting and interpreting services $76, 800 


Telegr ip! ic a 
Diplomatic mail services 35, 900 
} 


nd cryptographic services 96, 300 


Statistical tab-run services 10. 500 
Switchboard services 20, 400 
Record rvicing operations 28. OK) 
Freight forwarding a1 lispatch service 1g 20K) 
Graphics service 42.100 
United States procurement of a listrativ ippl 28, 800 
Reproduction ser eS 7. 500 
Editorial s« 

Personnel servi 

Institute training f 

Budget back 
Fiscal back 
Security 


Administrative 
United State 
Telegraphic and tab 
Contractual 41 
Contractual r trail r 10. 000 


T elept one 40. O00 
Graphies 

Printir 

Nonsal 


Subt 


Total, reimbursement for 


oO” 


Mr. Rooney. This request for $1,111,274 additional is dependent, 
is it not, upon the granting of the pending appropriation request? 
Mr. Coox. Yes; it is, Mr. Chairman. 
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DIPLOMATIC MAIL AND COURTER SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. Why do you have a 100 percent increase in connection 
with the item for diplom: itic mail and courier services, from $300,000 
to $600,000 / 

Mr. Coox. That represents the increase in the media program 
for materials to be shipped in 1957 based upon the requested program 
ine reases. 

Mr. Roonry. Repeat that, please. 

Mr. Coox. This 100 percent increase represents cost estimated i 
1957 based on ine med media programs for materials shipped over- 
seas. 

Mr. Rcoonry. Do you mean that all this material we have been 
talking about is sent by courier services and diplomatic mail? 

Mr. Coox. Not all, Mr. Chairman, but a great deal is sent, film 
prints, pamphlets, urgent publications for information centers, printed 
matter, photographs, miscellaneous materials for exhibits, and it is 
ieeintorn atively more feasible to use pouch than regular freight on 
some of these program materials. For example, cus stoms clearance is 
required on air freight and not on diplomatic freight, the pouch is 
faster, requires less packaging, and we cut the number of bills of lading 
by using this particular service. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to administrative 
support / 

Mr. Preston. On this last item is it your testimony that it is 
cheaper to send it by diplomatic pouch and courier than it is by 
ordinary waterborne transportation ? 

Mr. Coox. I am not saying it is che: aper, but I say it is necessary 
in order to insure fast delivery of certain materials which we need 
in our fast media to use this diplomatic mail service. 

Mr. Preston. Is not your fast media prepared overseas ¢ 

Mr. Coox. A great deal of material is prepared here, for example, 
pilot pamphlets are prepared here and photographs and miscellaneous 
materials for exhibits. 

Mr. Preston. I have a good idea how long it takes to prepare a 
pilot pamphlet down in your outfit and after you have spent months 
on it you have to put it in a jet-propelled courier package and get it 
right out. That is all. 

Mr. Bow. No questions. 

Mr. Crevencer. No questions. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 
Mr. Roonry. Next isthe matter of language changes, page 166 of the 
committee print. Are we back in the uniform business / 
Mr. Srrerpert. Yes: we want to make a statement. 


Mr. Rooney. Very well. 


AUTHORITY TO PURCHASE UNIFORMS OR PAY ALLOWANCES THEREFOR 


Mr. Posner. This language change would provide authority to pur- 
chase uniforms or pay allowances therefor in order to put this agency 
in line with other Government agencies which were given the author- 
ity in the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1956, Public Law 219. 
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The authority for the purchase of uniforms or payment of allowances 
therefor was authorized by the act of September 1, 1954, as amended, 
as indicated in the requested language change. Public Law 219, the 
1956 Supplemental Appropriation Act, gave appropriation language 
authority to the majority of Government agencies. The Department 
of State already had such authority. At the time the supplemental 
appropriation bill was presented to Congress, the United States In- 
formation Agency was excluded because our appropriation request 
was already pending before the Congress and our appropriation lan- 
suage included a separate requested provision for the purchase of 
uniforms for personnel abroad. This language was not retained In 
the tinal bill, however, and the old language authorizing “purchase of 
caps” only was retained. The present request, therefore, is to give this 
Agency the same authority that most other governmental agencies now 
have. 

Mr. Srremperr. We cannot understand, Mr. Chairman, why the 
Agency was discriminated against and want to make the request that 
we be put in the same condition as particularly the State Department, 
where our employees operate in similar jobs with State Department 
employees. 

There is no other basic reason for the request than the purely eco- 
nomic one that prov ision of uniforms is in etfect an added element of 
compensation. Clothes are relatively expensive for locals in many 
areas and if they have uniforms provided, that is part of the emolu- 
ment that they get and expect while others in same jobs get them. Our 
people do not. It is merely this discriminatory treatment that we can- 
not understand. They do not. in fact, wear caps because they feel that 
does not go with their own clothes, and they do not want caps. 

Here is a picture of a driver at an Embassy and a driver for United 
States Information Agency. That is the way they are. It is pri- 
marily for the economic benefits to these people. We cannot get a 
higher rate of pay for a driver than the rate paid by the State Depart- 
ment in a particular city or by other agencies, but of course, if they 
are deprived of the uniform that means they have less income. 

Mr. Roonry. Next change. 


ELIMINATION OF LOSS BY EXCHANGE 


Mr. Posner. The next change, appearing on page 166 of the com- 
mittee print, is a request that the words “loss by exchange” be elimi- 
nated from the appropriation language. The necessary authority is 
contained in Public Law 61 of the 83d Congress, as amended by Pub 
lie Law 442 of the 83d Congress, which provides this authority on a 
permanent basis. 

Mr. Rooney. 167 ¢ 

Mr. Posner. On page 167 the first change is for the amount of the 
appropriation, to increase it from $85 million to $135 million. 


PURCHASE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND CREDITS 


The next item which appears on page 167 of the committee print 
is for insertion of the words “if possible” in connection with the 
ippropriation limitation, which states, “of which not less than $8 
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million shall”—and at this point we ask that the words “if possible” 
be inserted— 

be used to purchase foreign currencies or credits owed to or owned by the 
Treasury of the United States. 

The requested change will conform this language to that contained 
in the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation of the Department of 
state. 

The agency has received from the Treasury Department a letter 
which we are authorized to use in connection with this request and 
which indicates that the limitation—that. is, the mandatory require- 
ment that this agency utilize a fixed amount of foreign currency 
credits—I quote at this point— 
does not superimpose any control over the utilization of the foreign currencies 
held by the United States Government than would otherwise be exercised by the 
Treasury under existing regulations. 

Therefore, sir, the Treasury Department, which is the ageney which 
controls the actual use of these foreign currencies and has done so 
since fiscal year 1953, concurs in our recommendation that we not 
establish a mandatory requirement that they set aside particular 
funds for this appropriation. They indicate that by setting up such 
mandatory controls it has the effect of making their administration 
more difficult. 

Mr. Roonry. How much was used to purchase foreign currency 
credits last year # 

Mr. Posner. We used something over $10 million, sir. I have the 
exact amount 

Mr. Rooney. That is out of an appropriation of how much? 

Mr. Posner. Out of an appropriation, in fiscal vear 1955, of $79 
million. 

Mr. Roonry. Next item. 


CONTRACTS WITH PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING LICENSES 


Mr. Posner. Next item, which appears at page 167 of the committee 
print, is for the elimination of the proviso relating to limitation for 
contracts with private international broadcasting licensees. The 
Agency feels elimination of this provision is necessary so we can have 
flexibility in application of funds available for the radio broadcasting 
program. This restriction precludes Agency and executive branch 
exercise of program judgment, since we may program only that part 
of the total appropriation which is not so specifically restricted. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it your intention to spend more or less money than 
$200,000 in the coming fiscal year for this purpose ? 

Mr. Srrerert. No more, and probably less. We have requested 
the same amount. If less is spent for broadcasting, the difference 
would be devoted to private program-producing organizations for 
‘ South American programs. 

Mr. Rooney. Next. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Posner. On page 168 of the committee print, sir, the Agency 
requests that the amount for representation abroad be increased from 
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the fiscal year 1956 amount of $50,000 to a total of $250,000 in fiscal 
year 1957. 

Mr. Srreieert. Mr. Chairman, we discussed this item several times 
previously. 

Mr. Rooney. This is the “tea” item ? 

Mr. Srrersert. I would like to reinforce the urgency of the expendi- 
tures for this purpose which will permit what staff we have overseas 
to be so much more effective and to produce greater results for this 
sum. 

I was asked during some part of the hearing how the sum requested 
compared with the State Department. The amount we currently 
have figures out to about $98 annually per officer authorized to expend 
contact funds. I find that compares currently with the State Depart- 
ment amount of $228 per oflicer for such contact funds. That excludes 
amounts used to protocol expense and presentation and special func- 
tions. 

Mr. Rooney. Next item. 

Mr. Magnuson. May Lask a question / 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Magnuson. Each officer has $98 this vear, each officer au- 
thorized to spend what you call contact funds: you are asking for 
> times as much money. Will they now have 8500, which would be 
double what the State Department officers have / 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, but I pointed out previously that the S98 he 
is now expending on the average represents only about a third of 
what he actually spends; that he is spending $2 for every $1 that is 
cranted him: $2 additionally to the $1 granted him on the average 
based on current field estimates and from a study of vouchers. We 
have made our calculation on two different — 

So that the actual increase requested, in addition to reimbursing 
him for expenditures he now makes of his own funds, would be $200 
more a year as against $300 a year now actually being spent. 

It is that question that I think is vital here. If a person spends 
so much of his own money, it must mean that it helps him perform 
the services and do the job in an extraordinary way. 

Mr. Maanvuson. If each one has roughly $100 out of a $50,000 
appropriation, why would not each one have $500 out of the $250,000 
appropriation ? 

Mr. Srreipert. I said “Yes” in answer to your question. That is 
correct: ves. 

Mr. Maenvon. I thought you just said this merely would cover 
what they are actually spe nding at the present time. 

Mr. Srretmert. I said it would cover $300 of what they are actually 
spending and add $200, making a total of $500. 

Pci Macnvson. They would be able to broaden their activities 

ithout spending their own money ? 

Se Srrerpert. Yes; without spending their own money, be reim- 
bursed for that and broaden it to the extent of $200 a year; if the entire 
umount is granted. 

Mr. Macnvson. They will then be receiving a representation allow- 
ance approximately double the State eusiies nt of $228.7 

Mr. Srrerbert. No; I think State Department is requesting a total 
of about $350 per officer for 1957. They are asking for a total repre- 
sentation budget of $1 million. 
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Mr. Maanvson. But it would be double what the State Department 
has been spending ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Macnuson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bow. I have several questions, if I may. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, you may inquire. 

Mr. Bow. I regret I was not able to be here for several days. Some 
of the things I may raise have perhaps been answered, and if the 
have tell me so. 


REACTION TO KHRUSHCHEV’S STATEMENT BEFORE SOVIET CONGRESS 


Mr. Streibert, I have been interested the last few days in watching 
and reading and listening to what has been going on in the Soviet 
Congress. I was particularly interested in the Khrushchev state- 
ment of several days ago on some changes in their policies. What has 
your Agency done, if anything, to follow that congress, and have you 
any comment to make on what has been going on over there? 

Mr. Srremert. We are making an exc eedingly careful study in 
conjunction w ith State Department and in conjunction with reactions 
from the field as to Khrushchev’s statements before the 20th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party. We are fully aware that this makes 
a great change in policy, it is of basic importance and will chart their 
course for the immediate future over the next few years. 

Mr. Bow. Perhaps it would be well for you to indicate what Mr. 
Khrushchev had to say the other day. 

Mr. Srremertr. He declared that most free world governments are 
so enfeebled that the revolutionary movement can triumph without 
resort to violence. In effect he played down, but without actually 
renouncing, the tactic of open violence, in favor of more devious and 
flexible tactics, including the capture of free-world governments 
through popular-front movements—a very Important new kind of 
tactic to ally themselves with Socialists and far-left groups So as to 
attempt to dominate free governments through coalitions with the 
left popular-front movements—and he also called for a step-up in 
Communist propaganda and cultural activities worldwide. It was 
made plain that world domination continues to be the ultimate aim of 
the Kremlin. He concluded this talk by urging the party to do the 
following. I would like to quote this because it is exactly pertinent to 
the task and mission and the job confronting this agency for the 
future. 

He urged the faithful to— 
increase vigilance in our ideological work, wage an irreconcilable struggle 
against bourgeois ideology, intensify our efforts in Communist education of the 
masses and in eliminating the survival of capitalism in the minds of men. 

I think it is very significant to have him refer to the elimination of 

capitalism, particularly in the minds of men. It shows their objective 
and their method and their purpose very clearly. 

To continue: 


Make a fuller and more active use, to this end, of all the ideological media. 


Here again it is very significant to us in this agency where he calls 
on them to make more active use of all ideological media as follows: 


propaganda, agitation, the press, radio, cultural and educational organizations 
and institutions, science, literature, and art. 
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In the hght of this speech, which reflects official Communist Party 
policies and tactics, there is no question but what the Soviet are in the 
process of increasing the cold- war tempo, exerting additional pressures 
on the free world by every psychological means. They are currently 
adopting a very aggressive program of economic penetr: ation using 
straight diplomatic methods. 

I think we cannot help but take into account this new statement of 
policy in mapping our own information activity, both defensively as 
to this increased attack, and offensively to take the initiative in for- 
mulating our 1957 fiscal vear program. 

Mr. Bow. Has your Agency followed all the line that the Soviets 
seem to be taking now of attack upon Stalin and the works of Stalin ? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes: this is very confusing to the Communist 
Parties in the free world and we are going to ram that home as soon 
as we get just how they are proposing to revise this history and 
rewrite it. 

Mr. Bow. What evaluation has your Agency given it? Why do 
you feel that is being done? 

Mr. Srreinert. Why? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. What is the propaganda value they are gaining by 
that ? 

Mr. Srreipert. They are trying to show the reasonableness of a col- 
lective group of men governing the Soviet and get away from the 
terrorist tactics and dictatorship of one-man rule so as to make their 
form of government more acceptable to the free world. 


FUTURE USE OF THE “COURIER” 


Mr. Bow. Now, Mr. Streibert, something has been said here from 
time to time about the Courier, Can you give us any bac kground on 
the Courier and = at your plans are for future use of the Corie 

Mr. Srremerr. Mr. Bow, I have stated that this Courier was 
planned and aurea prior to our administration and was com- 
missioned, I think, somewhat over a year before this Agency was 
formed, so we were in the position of inheriting it. We think we 
have made effective and productive use of it. It is a technical sub- 
ject; there are a lot of aspects to it, and if I may be permitted, I 
would like to file a statement with respect to the Courier for the record. 

Mr. Bow. Is that satisfactory to the chairman ? 

Mr. Roonry. If you want it, that is your privilege. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Streibert and I have discussed it and I would like 
to have that in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON THE “COURIER” 


The ship known as the Courier is owned by the United States Maritime Com- 
mission and is presently operated under an agreement with the United States 
Coast Guard. The broadcasting equipment aboard originally belonged to the 
State Department but was transferred to the United States Information Agency 
under the terms of Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953. The Courier project 
was initiated in 1951 by the Department of State to provide the Voice of America 
with a portable transmitting facility capable of relaving VOA programs to 
critical areas in both short-wave and medium-wave broadcasting bands. The 
Courier was converted and equipped at a total cost of $2,659,981, employing funds 
appropriated in fiscal years 1950 and 1951. The outfitting wastompleted and the 





ship commissioned in February 1952. Following a shakedown cruise, it was 
assigned to Rhodes in August 1952, a year prior to the establishment of the 
United States Information Agency by Reorganization Plan No. 8 in August 1953. 

In effect therefore, the Agency “inherited” the Courier. After establishment 
of the Agency, the Courier was kept on station at Rhodes because of the im- 
portance of (1) providing additional shortwave coverage of the Balkan area 
to penetrate increased Communist jamming, and (2) maintaining United States 
medium-wave broadcasts to the vital area of the Near and Middle East. (The 
Courier was and is the only United States station which can transmit on 
medium-wave (standard broadcast) bands to the latter area.) 

At present, the Courier rebroadcasts programs chiefly in Arabic originating 
in the Washington studios of the Voice and also plays back recorded programs 
taken off the air or prerecorded in Washington, Cairo or other Voice of America 
program centers. It utilizes one 150-kilowatt medium-wave transmitter, two 
35-kilowatt shortwave transmitters and other equipment. 

The receiving installation on the ship consists of four receiving channels 
with associated recording and playback equipment and antennas. The three 
powerful radio transmitters, the diesel-driven generators and other ship’s 
mechanical and electrical systems with their inherent noises interfere to some 
extent with reception, and this has made it desirable to establish a receiving 
site on the summit of the island of Rhodes. Before the establishment of the 
receiving station on shore in September 1953 the reliability of reception for the 
Courier was only 64 percent. Reception is now over 90 percent reliable. 

The equipment was installed at the receiving site at a cost of $14,700. The site 
is rented at a cost of $204 per year. 

The receiving site is linked to the ship by two microwave radio circuits to 
“arry programs, and a very high frequency circuit for voice communication. 
The radio equipment installed at the Jand site is similar to that used aboard 
the ship, plus receiving antennas. 

The Agency is presently considering a plan to replace the Courier with a land- 
based installation. The growing importance of the Near and Middle East to the 
United States has demonstrated that the relatively limited coverage provided by 
the Courier in this area is not adequate. Greater coverage is essential and can 
be provided only by a more powerful land station. 

The planned instaliation would use a more powerful 500-kilowatt transmitter 
(surplus and now on hand) to be operated at half its rated capacity, which would 
provide nighttime medium-wave coverage of an estimated 2,806,000 medium re- 
ceivers compared to an estimated 1,102,000 for the Courier. Day coverage would 
be increased from 512,000 to 1,149,000 medium-wave receivers. Quality and 
reliability of service would be improved. Furthermore, it is estimated that this 
installation would cost but $450,090 per vear to operate compared to present 
annual operating costs of $608,000 for the Courier (fiscal year 1956). 

It is anticipated that the planned land installation would take about 28 months 
to complete. In the meantime the Courier will remain in operation and funds are 
requested to continue the Courier in operation during fiscal vear 1957. 

Upon completion of a land facility the Courier would be available for assign- 
ment to tasks requiring mobile operations for which it was originally designed. 
It cannot now be determined definitely whether it would be necessary to keep the 
Courier in service for such mobile operations. If not the vessel would probably 
be mothballed. The vessel could thereafter quickly be placed back in operation 
should any emergency arise. The cost of mothballing the vessel has been esti- 
mated at $100,000 with an annual maintenance cost of $2,500. 


PUBLICATION OF PAMPHLET AMERICAN ECONOMY IN FRANCE 


Mr. Bow. One final thing, Mr. Streibert, and that is this question of 
‘pears wig in France of a pamphlet, American Economy, without 
nowledge of the Agency. 

Mr. Srreipertr. I would like to be precise and complete in response 
to that question and would like to file that answer for the record. 

Mr. Bow. Very well. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT ON PAMPHLET L’EcCONOMIEF AMERICAINE 


The pamphlet L’Economie Americaine was prepared and distributed by the 
United States Information Service Mission in France last year. This pamphlet 
was, designed to show that the American economy has progressed beyond the 
traditional European ideas of capitalism, and has developed into a system which 
not only produces goods in unprecedented volume but equitably distributes its 
benefits among all classes and levels of society. 

The pamphlet was based largely (with credit) on three outstanding American 
books: The Big Change, by Frederick Lewis Allen (Harper, 1952), Capitalism 
in America, by Frederick M. Stern (Rinehart, 1952): and United States of 
America—A Permanent Revolution, by Russell W. Davenport (Prentice-Hall, 
1951). These works, too, make the point that the American economy has taken 
on new and beneficial forms as compared with even a couple of generations ago. 

When the Agency had the pamphlet translated into English and studied it here 
in the context of American rather than French capitalism, it was apparent that 
some of the language used was inappropriate. The Agency therefore withdrew 
the pamphlet. It will be replaced shortly by other materials now in prepara- 
tion. The Agency has since taken steps to assure that a pamphlet of this impor- 
tance will not hereafter be published without prior Washington approval. An 
instruction has been sent to the field requiring advance approval of texts of such 
pamphlets. 

It should be remembered that the pamphlet was written in French by a French- 
man for Frenchmen, and was distributed only in France. The writer, when 
using the word capitalism,” had in mind the connotation his French readers 
would give it. In his statement that the American economy had gone “beyond 
capitalism,” he meant merely that our system had gone beyond the French idea 
of capitalism. 

French capitalism, of course, is characterized by cartels; it does not contain 
to the same degree our concepts of high wages, mass low-cost production and 
distribution for the benefit of the consumer, widespread stock ownership, and 
labor-management relations: and it exists side by side with extensive Govern- 
ment ownership and operation. It is not centered in the freedom of the indi- 
vidual to the degree that ours is. 

Incidentally, whatever the faults of the pamphlet, it has nonetheless produced 
a useful impact upon its French readers. United States Information Service, 
France, continues to receive letters from industry, bysinessmen, and miscella- 
neous individuals requesting additional copies and congratulating United States 
Information Service on the brochure. It can honestly be said that the publica- 
tion has taught many members of the French public important facts about our 
economic system. 

The Agency believes that American capitalism and the benefits it has brought 
to the American people and the world teach lessons of profound significance and 
persuasiveness for the free and democratic way of life. Accordingly, it is 
planned to make this one of the basic themes of United States Information 
Agency output for fiscal year 1957. The Agency has in preparation exhibits, 
pamphlets, and other materials which we believe will do this job. 


Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Streibert, this budget of $135 million was under 
consideration at the end of the month of September, was it not ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 


EFFECT OF GENEVA SPIRIT ON AGENCY BUDGET 


Mr. Rooney. On September 28 did you say in a speech in Philadel- 
phia— 


With the rest of the world Americans have welcomed the “climate” of Geneva 
We share that feeling at the United States Information Agency. As we see it 
Geneva opened to the Agency significant opportunities for carrying out its 
responsibilities. 


Mr. Srremert. Yes. Unhappily those did not materialize at the 
second Geneva Conference. 
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Mr. Roonry. Would I be correct in saying that at the end of Septem- 
ber, when you made those remarks, you were considering this budget 
in excess of $135 million and when the “climate” did not turn out so 
well you still continued with your request for this huge buildup of 
funds for this Age ncy ¢ 

Mr. Srreizert. We think that this level of activity is necessary to 
hold our jauition in the world regardless of zigzags and shifts in tac- 
tics of the Soviet. 

Mr. Rooney. Next, language change. 


ELIMINATION OF LANGUAGE PROVIDING FOR PAYMENT TO PRIVATE ORGANI- 
ZATIONS FOR DISTRIBUTION OF FILMS ABROAD 


Mr. Posner. The final language change, which appears at page 169 
and 170 of the committee print, is a deletion of language that has 
heretofore been included to provide for payment to private organiza- 
tions for distribution of films abroad. Upon reviewing this langu: age 
the Agency feels it is not necessary, since adequate authority already 
exists in existing law. 


LIMITATION ON PURCHASE OF PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the language beginning at the third 
line from the bottom of page 168 and continuing over to page 169— 


Provided further, That passenger motor vehicles used abroad exclusively for 
the purpose of this appropriation shall be exchanged or sold pursuant to section 
201 (c) of the act of June 30, 1949 (40 USC 481 (c) ), and the exchange allowances 
or proceeds of such sales shall be available for replacement of an equal number 
of such vehicles and the cost, including the exchange allowance of each such 
replacement, except buses and station wagons, shall not exceed $1,400— 


is not the amount in the State Department part of this bill for auto- 
mobiles, $1,350 4 

Mr. Posner. I would have to check that. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that not the amount generally used throughout 
Government, $1,350? 

Mr. Posner. The amount of $1,400 is the amount currently avail- 
able and is the amount that was in the State Department appropriation 
for the last fiscal year. That may have changed. I know there was 
a change in the overall Government allowance for it. I will check 
the State Department figure for this year. 

Mr. Rooney. Is not the figure $1,350 the overall Government figure 
this year? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Now with regard to the supplemental request—— 

Mr. Posner. May I add to that, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Posner. That is $1,350, I find, in the case of all other such 
vehicles except station wagons, as indicated at page + of the com- 
mittee print. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there not excepted in the language I read to you, 
both buses and station wagons ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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The House has again made its historical investigation of your 
appropriations. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Mr. Chairman, may I say this on the record. 

This is the third time I have appeared before this subcommittee. 
The first time you, Mr. Chairman, I think were the ranking minority 
member and twice you have been chairman, and I want to say that as 
a result of all this experience I think that the searching inquiry you 
conduct and the ability to get everything out on the record, to call 
to account those in the Agency that are administering these funds, i 
of great benefit to the Agency and is not only a salutary process Dut 
a necessary process in Government operation, and while at some points 
in the records in the past—and I hope not too often—there may have 
been some contention on my part, I want to apologize for any such 
contentious attitude nov— 

Mr. Rooney. That is utterly unnecessary, Mr. Streibert. If I 
were seated in your place on the other side of the table, I would prob 
ably be more contentious than you could ever be. We thoroughly 
understand your position on these things. We try to probe into 
them, understanding your zealousness and interest in the program. 
There is not a question of doubt that you are trying to do a good job. 
So your interest is easily understood, 

On this side of the table we try to look at it from the viewpoint of 
the taxpayer and try to ascertain whether or not he is getting his 
money's worth. 

Mr, SrrerBert. Quite properly. You have been very fair and if I 
may be permitted, if it is not presumptuous, I would say you have 
shown extraordinary ability in that respect. 


Unrrep States Apvisory COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 


WITNESS 


DR. MARK MAY, CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMIS- 
SION ON INFORMATION 


Mr. Roonry. Dr. May, have you a prepared statement ? 


Dr. May. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE CILTAIRMAN 


[am Mark Arthur May. I reside at 41 Brookside Drive, Hamden, 
Conn. Tama citizen of the United States. Iam a teacher by profes- 
sion. My employer is Yale University. 

In 1948, I was appointed a member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on esate for a 2-year term. I have been reap- 
pointed for two 3-year terms. I have been Chairman since M: ay 1952, 

The United St: ites Advisory Commission on Information was cre- 
ated by the United States Information and Educational Exchange Act 
(Public Law 402) enacted by the 80th Congress on January 27, 1948. 
This act requires this Commission to transmit to the Congres: a semi- 
annual report on all the policies and programs carried on under the 
authority of the act, including appraisals, where feasible, as to the 
effectiveness of the several programs, and such recommendations as 
shall have been made to the Director of USIA for effectuating the 
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purposes and objectives of the act and action taken to carry out such 
recommendations. 

The relationship of this Commission to the United States Informa- 
tion Agency is that of.an outside advisory body representing the pub- 
lic interest. 

The Agency is required by section 602 (h) of Public. Law 402 to 
provide the Commission with the necessary staff. The staff is respon- 
sible only to the Commission. 

In accordance with the act, the members of this Commission serve 
without pay and represent a cross section of professional and business 
experience, in the communications field. The members are Mark A. 
May (Chairman), director of the Institute of oe Relations, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn.; Erwin D. Canham, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass.; Sigurd S. Larmon, presi- 
dent of Young & Rubicam, Inc., advertising, New York City; Judge 
Justin Miller (who resigned January 6, 1956), former chairman of the 
board and general counsel of the National Association of Radio & 
Television Broadcasters, Pacific Palisades, Calif. ; and Philip D. Reed, 
chairman of the board of General Electric Co., New York C ity. 

oe ing calendar vear 1955, it held six meetings : eeeety 17, March 

), June 30, August 29, October 10, and December 

At its meetings, the Commission heard reports Fist Director Strei- 
bert and members of his staff on various aspects of the work; it has also 
given consideration to a redefinition of duties and responsibilities of 
the Commission. It has submitted to the Director certain recommen- 
dations concerning possible improvements and has prepared a docu- 
ment setting forth its own terms of reference. 

We have prepared our report for Congress which has not yet been 
approved by the Commission and has not yet been sent in. 

Since 1955, when the United States Information Agency became an 
independent agency, the Commission has become more and more con- 
scious of its need for a larger professional staff. During most of this 
year, we were fortunate in securing the part-time services of Mr, Har- 
lan Logan as a consultant. Mr. Logan was until recently director of 
public relations of the Corning Glass Works. We record our gratitude 
to Mr. Amory Houghton, chairman of that company, for making 
available to us part of the valuable time of Mr. Logan. Mr. Logan 
has moved to a new position as vice president in charge of personnel 
and public relations of General Foods, Inc., and we are glad to report 
that he will continue to give a limited amount of time to the Com- 
mission. 

We are requesting the appropriation for salaries of our staff be 1 in- 
creased from $24,200 in fiscal year 1956 to $59,900 for fiscal year 1957. 

On January 15, 1956, only 2 of 7 positions in the 1956 estimate were 
filled. We are recruiting for the 5 vacancies and erin to have 7 
employees on board at the start of the new fiscal year. We plan to 
recruit one additional professional employee in fisc: al year 1957. Aver- 
age employment in fiscal year 1956 will be about 3.2, whereas, if we are 
able to achieve our recruitment schedule, employment will average 7.2 
employees in fiscal year 1957, 

The increase is required to finance the increase in average employ- 
ment of 4.1 people. 
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Why do we need a larger staff? It has been our policy from the 
beginning to keep our staff as small as possible and to do as much of 
the work required under the law as possible ourselves. It has become 
increasingly evident that the members of this Commission simply can- 
not give the time that is required to perform the work that is broadly 
outlined in Public Law 402. For some time, we have felt the need 
for enlarging our staff. Our policy of keeping our staff at the mini- 
mum has not changed, we regard the staff of eight people as a bare 
minimum. 

Mr. Roonry. You are asking for over 100 percent increase / 

Dr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. $34,800 this year as compared with $25,701 as of | 
June 30th. You now want to make it $76,900? Is that correct ¢ 

Dr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Magnuson ? 

Mr. Magnuson. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow ? 

Mr. Bow. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger / 

Mr. CLEVENGER. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Doctor May. 

We will resume at 1:45 


EXPANSION OF UNITED Srates INFORMATION AGENCY 
Turspay, Fesruary 21, 1956. 
WITNESS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Roonry. We are indeed pleased to have with us this morning 
a highly distinguished Member of the House, Hon. Michael A. 
Feighan, of Ohio, who wishes to address the committee with regard 
to the information program. It is an honor and a privilege to listen 
to him at this point. 

Mr. Freignan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

I first wish to express appreciation for myself and my five colleagues 
who have joined with me in the preparation of the statement which 
I will be privileged to present. Iam joined by Congressmen Bentley, 
of Michigan; Dodd, of Connecticut ; Hillings, of California; Machro 
wicz, of Michigan; and Ray Madden of Indiana. We six have been 
members of the Select House Committee to Investigate Communist 
Aggression during the 83d Congress. 

As Members of Congress we are very much concerned by the latest 
propaganda offensive now being carried out by the leaders of the 
Soviet Union. We see grave dangers to the security and well-being 
of the American people growing out of this propaganda offensive. 

Under cover of the clever slogan of “Peaceful Coexistence” the 
Kremlin has launched a propaganda offensive through which it is at 
tempting to gain time, delude the free world as to its real intentions, 
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divide and destroy the free world alliances and thus prepare the way 
for World War I1I. The master plan for this Communist propaganda 
offensive was revealed as long ago as November 1952 during the 19th 
Congress of the Communist Party held in Moscow. Such so-called 
Congress meetings of the Communist Party are nothing more than a 
sounding board for the Kremlin leaders to communicate Communist 
Party policy vy and tactics to their supporters ey verywhere in the world. 
The devious twists and turns the Communists have taken since that 
date have been many, but their objective of deluding and dividing 
the free world has in no way changed whatever. 

We feel that some of tke tactical maneuvers of the Russian Com- 
munists in carrying out their propaganda offensive, are worth citing 
here because they have an important bearing on the size and scope of 
the international information program the United States should be 
supporting and carrying out. 

(1) The Russians set up a worldwide clamor for a meeting of the 
Chiefs of State of the United States, United Kingdom, France and 
the U.S. S. R., under the guise of finding solutions to those interna- 
tional problems which have caused the present world tensions. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower attended such a meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, and 
some of us had serious doubts as to the wisdom of his taking part in 
such a meeting. However, the President, during the Geneva Con- 
ference, made it clear the United States would not be deterred in 
attaining its goal of a just and lasting peace and that he was prepared 
to go more than half way in meeting all others who earnestly sought 
such a goal. The Russians spent their time at Geneva in telling the 
world that a new era had been created called the Spirit of Geneva 
while avoiding the real issues which have brought on the = 
tensions which now erip the world. It was not long after the Genev: 
Conference that the true Russian interpretation of the Spirit of 
Geneva was flushed out into the open. At the Geneva meeting of the 
foreign ministers called to work out specific solutions to specific prob- 
lems, the Russians made it clear beyond any doubt that the only settle- 
ment of world issues they would accept would have to be on their 
terms and their terms obviously call for a surrender of all the prin- 
ciples for which our Nation has stood. 

(2) After the Spirit of Geneva was worn threadbare by Russian 
duplicity, Bulganin and Khrushchev made a_tour through South 
Asia. Following shortly in the wake of the Geneva ( ‘onference of 
Foreign Ministers, thinking people were shocked at the manner in 
which those top Russian le: ders char ged the United States and other 
mi: jor nations of the free world with all the infamous crimes of which 
Soviet Russia has long been guilty. For example, the charge of 
colonialism and imperialism was made against the United States. 
Obviously, all of Asia is seeking to throw off every vestige of colonial 
bondage and such a charge, though completely false, is bound to rouse 
up emotion among the uninformed against the people of the United 
States. The equally false charges of exploitation and discrimination 
were also made against the U nited States in that area of the world 
where such charges can have nothing but the most explosive effects. 
It would be foolhardy for us to casually brush off such charges simply 
because they are manifestations of the big lie. We must be mindful 
that millions and millions of people throughout all of Asia, as well 
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as other areas of the world, have yet to learn the full facts about the 
Communist conspiracy and the unvarnished truth concerning the 
ruthless colonial practices of the Russian Communists. 

(3) The next major tactical maneuver in the Communist propa- 
ganda offensive was the transmittal of a letter from Bulganin to 
President Eisenhower suggesting a treaty of friendship and mutual 
understanding between the United States and the U. S. S. R. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is to be congratulated that he clearly and quickly 
saw the evil maneuver involved i in this proposal, and also because he 
took forthright action in exposing the proposal for the cheap propa- 
ganda trick ‘that it was. This propaganda maneuver was ironically 
reminiscent of that tragic period in 1939 when the Soviet Union and 
Nazi Germany entered into a similar pact of friendship and mutual 
understanding. It will be recalled that infamous treaty which set 
off World War II divided the world into two spheres of influence, one 
to be exploited by the Communists and the other to be exploited by 
the Nazis. In the process of creating those two spheres of influence, 
many free and independent nations were to be destroyed and still 
others were to be divided. Through this pact, the Russians hoped to 
keep all the territor Y they had seized and occupied by infiltration and 
conquest, and the Nazis expected to keep what they had taken by 
infiltration and conquest. Both secretly planned to take everything 
the other party had when the time was ripe. That experience showed 
ample evidence that pacts of friendship and mutual understanding 
will never deter a dictator from further aggression and that such 
treaties only increase the prospects of war rather than relieving 
tensions. 

Notwithstanding the forthright action taken by President Eisen- 
hower to expose this Communist propaganda move, the danger exists 
that many unsuspecting people throughout the world may be misled 
into believing that the loud Communist claims for peace are sincere. 
Here again lack of understanding of the true nature of communism 
and the willingness of its leaders to stoop to any practice to attain 
their nefarious ends, works against all those who earnestly seek a 
just and lasting peace. 

(4) The second letter from Bulganin to President Eisenhower is 
nothing more than an obvious attempt to keep alive the Communist 
propaganda maneuver attempted in the first letter. This last ma- 
neuver should, however, demonstrate the determination of the Com- 
munists to delude and divide the free world. The Russians are aware 
of the heartfelt yearning of all the people of the world for a just and 
lasting peace. Their actions leave no doubt that they intend to con- 
tinue their game of playing upon the noblest aspirations of all man- 
kind in order to attain their goal of world conquest. 

On February 14, 1956, in the opening speech to the 20th Congress 
of the Communist Party, Khrushchev laid down the new policy line 
for the international Communist conspiracy and the tactics to be used 
in enforcing that policy. In brief that policy calls for a greatly 
stepped-up ‘propaganda, economic, political, and cultural offensive 
against the free world. It is clearly stated that the usual methods of 
violence will be used only in those countries where the resistance to 
communism is strong and that the Communist takeover of the neu- 
tralist nations can be easily accomplished by what Khrushchev calls 
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parliamentary methods and the deception of the popular-front type 
of governments. For countries well informed on the truth about com- 
munism there is to be an increase in internal subversion through the 
Communist Party cadres already organized for this purpose, in 1 order 
to bring about conditions of extreme violence and lawlessness. Ac- 
cordingly the United States is marked for violent treatment by the 
Communist conspiracy rather than the conciliatory and friendly 
approach the Kremlin leaders have been claiming so loudly of late. 
Khrushchev, speaking for world communism, removed any hopes 
there may have been for an end to the cold war and made it clear 
beyond any reasonable doubt that the Communists are convinced they 
are moving into an advanced stage of their blueprint for world con- 
quest. To accomplish these objectives all Communist organizations, 
agents, and fronts have been ordered by Communist Party ‘boss Khru- 
shchev to “* * * intensify our efforts in Communist education of the 
masses and in eliminating the survival of capitalism in the minds 
of men, make fuller and more active use, to this end, of all the ideo- 
logical media—propaganda, agitation, the press, radio, cultural, and 
educational or ganizations and institutions, science, literature and art.” 

Against the ‘bac keround of this latest propaganda offensive of the 
Communists, President Eisenhower’s recommendation to the leaders 
of Congress for an expanded and more dynamic United States inter- 
national information program is most timely. It falls upon the 
President to give leadership to the cause of human freedom in the ape 
war the Communists are carrying on against all of humanity. It i 
his duty to estimate the battle plan of the enemy and to set a course 
of action best calculated to win victory for the cause of human freedom 
and decency. ‘The principal weapons used in the cold war are ideas 
and ideals which are expressed through political, diplomatic, and eco- 
nomic actions. In order that these actions expressing our great ideals 
may be known and understood by all the people of the world every 
means of communication available to us must be used. That is a 
fundamental demand of the cold war which has been forced upon us. 
The President emphasized this fact when he called for an expanded 
international information program. 

Former President Truman, as long ago as 1950, called upon Con 
gress to take the initiative in the development of a worldwide Crusade 
of Truth as the best investment that could be made to prevent world 
war IIT. It was at the urging of former President Truman that Con- 
gress took the first steps to launch an international information pro- 
gram as an integral part of our overall effort to attain a just and last- 
ing peace for all the people of the world. 

On December 15, 1955, President Eisenhower in a meeting with 
leaders of Congress called for an expanded United States information 
program. Qur distinguished eae Sam Rayburn, following that 
meeting with the President stated publicly that Congress should 
strengthen our foreign information program and he pointed out that 
in this field “I think we have been lagging. We have been defeated 
all over the world in propaganda.” Chairman Richards, of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, on that same date called for an “increased 
and revitalized Voice of America program.” This expressed in- 
terest in our international information program underscores not only 
its importance but its bipartisan nature. 
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It is also noteworthy that the Select Committee To Investigate 
Communist Aggression, 83d Congress, in calling upon President 
Kisenhower to initiate a positive bipartisan political offensive against 
the international Communist conspiracy, made the following, among 
other recommendations: 


“That the Congress give the United States Information Agency full 
upport, not only by way of an increase in funds, but also by: strength- 
ening its role in our Government’s political offensive * * *.” 


It is encouraging to note that the recommendations of the House Select 

Committee To Inv estigate Communist Aggression are, with the pas- 
sage of time, being acted upon and it is hoped that the President will 
take similar action on the other recommendations made by that select 
committee. 

We, the members who have participated in the preparation of this 
statement urge that favorable consideration be given to the recommen- 
dation of President Eisenhower for an expanded and more dynamic 
United States information program and join with the leaders of 
(‘ongress in pledging our support to that end. 


AREAS WHERE STEP-UP IN ACTIVITY IS NEEDED 


Mr. Preston. Might I ask two questions and suggest he put the 

answers in later. 

Mr. Feighan, I know you made a careful study of the Communist 
a acy all over the world. I know you were looking into matters 
throughout Asia last fall. How do you think United States Infor- 

mation Agency could best spend any increase in funds Congress might 
sive to them? 

Mr. Friegnan. Well, to begin with, Mr. Preston, I would like to cite 
the type of activities where I feel a stepup in activity is most needed. 

The first I would cite is in the field of inexpensive books which con- 

vey our basic American social and political philosophy. As you 
know, I have advocated for some time that United States Information 
Aue icy engage in a full-scale program of putting out inexpensive 
books of this 1 type in all the major languages of the world. I have 
made a study of this matter over a period of. years and J am convinced 
that we have taken little advantage of our own natural strength in 
this regard, whereas the Russians ‘have had a practical monopoly in 
this field. Ihave found throughout Europe and throughout southeast 
Asia and north Asia that the Communists have swamped the book 
market with inexpensive editions of the basic works of Marx, Lenin, 
Engels, Stalin, and others in the native languages. These books are 
vither given away or sold at such a small price that the laboring man 
in any of those countries can afford to buy them. To show you the 
»xtremes to which the Russians will go, I point up a case I ran into in 
Japan last fall. At one of the great Japanese universities I found a 
fommunist bookstore practically on the campus. This bookstore 
makes available to any student who comes in there, any of the books 
they have on display. If the students cannot pay for the books, they 
are told their credit is good and they can pay in the future, otherwise 
to forget about it. I was amazed to find out that this bookshop was 
one of the most popular student centers in the vicinity of the univer- 
sity and that as a consequence of the Communist bookshop and the 
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practices I have described, a hard core, well-disciplined Communist 
student cell was at work in this university doing untold harm in 
spreading Russian propaganda. 

It is a well-known fact that the Kremlin has the ability to turn 
out books in any language of the world with an amazing facility and 
in any quantity they “determine to be nec essary. I am not suggesting 
that we develop an identical capability, but what I do suggest is that 
we get out our own basic political and social philosophy in “book form 
in Inexpensive editions and in sufficient quantity to reach the thinking 
people of all the countries of the world where communism seeks to 
wrest control. 

[am sure, Mr. Preston, you are aware of my support of the plan 
advanced by our distinguished colleague, Mr. Barrett O'Hara, for the 
printing of the American Classics of Demoer: acy in at least 20 major 
languages of the world. Officials at the United States Information 
Agency have given me assurance that with the increase of funds they 
have requested this year they will undertake to doa major part of the 
project set forth by Congressman O’Hara. I understand he will come 
before this committee this afternoon and will present the details of 
his novel and constructive proposal for your consideration. 

The second point of major emphasis I believe should be the creation 
of at least one additional production center similar to the one now 
operated in Manila. In addition, I would advocate a stepup in the 
production capacity of the Manila operation as it existed when I 
saw it last October. The facilities of this center were used in an 
absolute maximum, and yet the demands coming in from the field 
for the type of publication produced in Manila far exceeded the 
supply. I believe this type of operation brings us maximum return 
for minimum investment. I believe also that the re are special advances 
that go with production centers like the one in Manila. In addition 
to being able to produce publications in a variety of languages, they 
are able to get out material in a hurry in order to meet a particular 
crisis or need as it arises in any area of southeast Asia. 

As a point of comparison, I am told that all the speeches made by 
the two Russian circus bears, Khruschev and Bulganin, were repro- 
duced in all the languages of Asia, the Near and Middle East and 
Africa within a period of 3 weeks after their propaganda tour of 
Burma, India, and Afghanistan. This collection of propaganda 
speeches was distributed in volume throughout all of Asia, the Near 
and Middle East, and Africa, and I am certain this propaganda will 
have an adverse effect on many of the good people of those countries. 
Here again, I am not advocating that we attempt to equal what the 
Russians are doing in this phase of propaganda work. I am merely 
urging that we increase the number of production centers and put 
them in key spots of the world and that we begin to give the Russians 
competition in this field where they have had a virtual monopoly. 

And, third, I would strongly urge an increase in the hours of trans- 
mission by the Voice of America to the Soviet Union. What I have 
in mind here is increase both the number of hours of transmission 
in the languages of the non-Russian nations of the Soviet Union and 
in addition the deve ‘lopment of a program for every one of the non- 

tussian nations of the Soviet Union where one does not exist at the 
moment. It is my understanding that at the present time the Voice 
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of America transmits programs in the Russian, Ukrainian, Georgian, 
Armenian, and Uzbeck languages. I would urge that regular pro 
grams in Byelorussian, Adzerbaidzahn, and Turkestanian languages 
be added immediately to the Voice. 

It seems to be a rather general feeling that the Russian jamming 
facilities around Moscow have reduced the Russian-language pro- 
grams of the Voice to the point where they have minimum value to 
the United States objectives. This might well call for a cutback in 
the number of hours broadcast in the Russian language. You will, 
no doubt, recall that Senator Estes Kefauver during his visit to 
the Soviet Union and the Central European satellite states last fall 
drew worldwide attention to the fact that while he was in Ukraine 
and Poland all the people he talked to there not only knew about 
the Voice of America programs to those countries but that there were 
many avid listeners to those programs. He made a particular point 
of the fact that even the taxicab operators in Keiv listened to the 
Voice of America program in the Ukrainian language and took a 
great interest in the information they received through that program. 
I am sure you will also recall that Communist Party boss Khrushchey 
urged upon Senator Kefauver and other Members of Congress who 
visited the Soviet Union last fall that the Voice of America program 
he disbanded because nobody listened to it. It would seem to me 
that in view of these facts attention should be given immediately to 
increasing the hours of broadcast in the non-Russian languages of 
the Soviet Union and the development of a Voice of America language 
program for all the non-Russian nations who do not at this time have 
such a service. 

I would also urge that the Voice of America be provided funds to 
strengthen its Munich radio center. I along with other Members of 
Congress made a personal inspection of the facilities in Munich and 
spent many hours with the American personnel who run this operation 
and I was tremendously impressed with the work they are doing. 1 
would like at this point to particularly mention the need for establish 
ing in the Munich radio center at Latvian desk alongside the desks 
already established for Lithuania and Estonia. I would also urge 
that most careful consideration be given to the need for organizing 
one desk in Munich to cover the entire Turkestanian Nation rather 
than the limited operation at present which is directed to the popula 
tion of the Uzbeck Soviet Republic which the Russians carved out 
of the Turkestan Nation. 

The fourth major point I would make is that the United States 
Information Agency be encouraged to increase both the volume and 
the type of its unattributed publications. During the last year I have 
had an opportunity to examine some of the work done by the Agency 
in this field and therefore, feel a good start has been made and that 
the Agency does possess the talent and skilled personnel necessary for 
success in that kind of information activity. However, from what 
facts I have, I feel that more emphasis should be placed on this type 
of work and the Agency should be encouraged to assist people who 
are authorities in the subversion and takeover of the enslaved nations 
to record their experiences in a form that could be published in those 
parts of the world where doubt still remains as to the real nature of 
the Communist conspiracy. I also believe there are a number of trust 
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worthy and very competent institutes here in the United States able 
to produce authoritative materials which will be of the greatest in- 
terest to many people in those critical parts of the world where the 
struggle between human freedom and communism is a daily reality. 
i hope the Agency will be provided funds so that it can increase its 
activities in the unattributed publications field. 

Our last proposal would be that the United States Information 
Agency take the initiative to establish an institute for the training 
of people from other countries in all of the skills necessary to carry 
out an intelligent and purposeful information program. At such an 
institute those selected for study would learn not only all the tech- 
niques of propaganda, but they ‘would also learn the hard cold facts 
about communism in practice and what happens to the people of every 
country that falls victim to the propaganda, infiltration, subversion, 
and occupation by communism. Such a school would have for its 
basic purpose the training of indigenous leaders from those countries 
where we are now required to carry the major part of the burden so 
that eventually these native leaders would be able to carry the major 
burden of the free world in their own homeland. This might be con- 
sidered a long-term proposal because obviously it will take some years 
to train a corps of competent people in this field from each of the 
countries endangered by the threat of communism where the only 
professionally trained people available are those trained in Moscow 
in one of the several Lenin propaganda institutes. I believe in the 
long run this would be a saving to the taxpayer because I believe as 
long as communism exists as an organized threat to our free way 
of life, we will be required each year to devise methods calculated to 
defeat it. Just how many years that will take is anybody’s guess. I 
do not believe such a proposal as I have made here would be covered 
by the ordinary exchange of persons program, however good that 
program might be. What I have in mind is that the governments of 
these various countries would select people who would be sent to such 
an. institute for training with the understanding that upon their 
return to their homeland, they would engage in such work on behalf 
of their own government. I would like to emphasize that they would 
merely be taught the techniques of information work, the realities of 
life under communism, and the way in which the Communist con- 
spiracy operates. ‘They would be encouraged to take pride in their 
own homelands and to fight with determination for its national inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. Iam convinced such an undertaking would 
bring us a rich reward in the future years ahead. 


EVALUATION OF USE OF MOTION PICTURES 


Mr. Preston. How do you evaluate the use of motion pictures in 
the propaganda fight, and do you think the Russians are taking 
advantage of this means of communication ¢ 

Mr. Feienan. Mr. Preston, I evaluate motion pictures very highly 
as a medium of communication in the propaganda fight, and it is my 
feeling that the Russians are taking maximum advantage of motion 
pictures to get across their prop: agand: a. 

I would urge an increase in the use of motion pictures to get across 
the story of what we Americans stand for in the world and to expose 
the Communist conspiracy in its stark reality. What I have in mind 





particularly are those countries where the illiteracy rate is very high, 
and I regret to say that there are a considerable number of such coun 
tries which today are regarded as in the twilight zone between human 
freedom and communism. In such countries visual education must be 
stepped up if we are to counteract the subtleties of Russian propaganda 
and at the same time present the truth of what we as Americans stand 
for throughout the world. 

Last fall in my inspection trip of southeast Asia, I took time from a 
very heavy schedule to visit outlying areas in many of those countries, 
some of them up into the he art of the jungle. There I saw how valuable 
moving-picture films could be in putting across the story of the United 
States. I found the people were particularly interested in docu- 
mentary films and historical films about the United States. I also 
found that they were most interested in films about their own country, 
and that in the preparation of such films, opportunities were presented 
to put across to the people how much they had in common with the 
aspirations of the American people for peace, freedom, and prosperity. 
In some places I found such an intense interest in our motion-picture 
films and such a shortage of films available that the same film was 
shown as many as 4and 5 times to the same audience. It occurred to me 
that such a Souls toca on the part of the people to learn about the 
United States through motion-picture films presented a wonderful 
opportunity for us to keep the friends we have, to win over he reutrals 
to our point of view, and at the same time to warn these good people 
about the real dangers of communism, and what it means to all those 
who have to live under Communist tyranny. I am told that the United 
States Information Agency plans a considerable stepup in the develop- 
ment of the type of film I have mentioned here within the budget re 
quest which is now before this committee. 

I would like to take a moment to point up a fact which may not 
have come to the attention of this committee on the way in which the 
Russians use motion-picture films to put across the message of com 
munism. When Prime Minister Nehru of India visited the Soviet 
Union practically all of his public activities while there were filmed 
in color. Of course, backgrounds were provided which give the false 
impression that all was wonderful in the Socialist motherland, and 
Mr. Nehru unfortunately had thousands of words of praise for what 
appeared to him to be progress made by the Communist master plan- 
ners. Very shortly after his return to India, the Russians seaamanend 
the premiere showing of a color film of the official visit of Nehru to 
the Soviet Union. This premiere showing was in New Delhi and all 
the officials of the Indian Government were invited to see it. Such a 
film obviously offered a big political buildup for Mr. Nehru while at 
the same time providing an all out propaganda buildup for commu- 
nism. The Russians then made available to the motion-picture in- 
dustry of India all the copies necessary of this film in order to have 
it shown in every hamlet within 2 period of several weeks. One can 
imagine the force and effect of such a film on the millions of un- 
suspecting people of India because Mr. Nehru, their leader, was giving 
official sanction to the Communist propaganda claims about the Soviet 
Union. I am also informed that Premier U Nu of Burma, was given 
the same type of treatment by the schemers in the Kremlin when he 
visited the Soviet Union and the films covering his visit were shown 
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throughout Burma in the same identical fashion. But the latest 
tactics of the Russians in the use of motion-picture films might be an 
even better example of the importance they attach to this type of 
media. When Khrushchev and Bulganin visited India, Burma, and 
Afghanistan last November and December, they were accompanied 
by a corps of Russian movie producers who shot colored films of the 
reception and pubiic gatherings extended to them in each of those 
countries. These films have now been made into an extravaganza to 
demonstrate to the enslaved people of the Russian Communist empire 
that the free-world countries have accepted the tyrants who oppress 
them as peace-loving people and equals at the table of state. The 
whole purpose back of this maneuver is an effort to break all forms 
of resistance to the tyranny of communism and to develop despair 
among those national patriots who are carrying on the silent struggle 
against the Russian tyrants. No doubt Khrushchev and Bulganin 
will have the same corps of cameraman with them when they visit the 
United Kingdom this springtime in order to take back with them 
documentary evidence which they will place before the enslaved 
people as proof that their resistance is useless and in any case not 
supported by the people of the free world. 

Mr. Chairman, I again want to express my appreciation on behalf 
of myself and my colleagues who joined in the statement which I had 
the honor to present. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 433 


Before closing, however, I would like to say a few words about 
House Concurrent Resolution 433 which I introduced during the last 
session of Congress which calls for the establishment of a Joint Com- 
mittee of the House and Senate on the United States International 
Information Program. I know all of you gentlemen are acquainted 
with its contents. I am fully apie of the splendid and effective 
work that this committee is doing. I do, however, want to assure the 
chairman and all members of this committee that it is not the intention 
of that resolution to intrude upon the well-established jurisdiction of 
the House Appropriations Committee or in any way to reflect upon 
the many efforts made by this committee to improve the work of our 
international information programs. My proposal is for the estab- 
lishment of a joint committee which would have no other responsi- 
bilities but to look into all the information programs conducted by our 
Government, to seek the advice and counsel of ‘all interested organiza- 
tions and citizens in the development of a long-range winning pro- 
gram which the Congress and the American people will have complete 
confidence in supporting. It would not be the purpose of such a 
committee to merely investigate activities in the information field, 
but more importantly to make certain that maximum use is being 
made of all means of communication at our disposal and that we keep 
ahead of the Russians in the scientific development of means of com- 
munication. Such an undertaking in my judgment, parallels the work 
carried on by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and in some 
respects, has an even more important relation to the winning of a just 
and lasting peace. ‘ 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Congressman Feighan. 





Truespay, Fepruary 21, 1956. 
Book Program 
WITNESS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Roonry. The next witness is our friend and distinguished 
colleague, the Honorable Barratt O’Hara, Member of Congress from 
Chicago in the great State of Illinois. I believe, Congressman 
O’Hara, you have a word or two to say with regard to the book 
program, United States Information Agency? 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to be regarded 
more as a reporter of the experiences I have had in this connection 
than as counselor to a committee which is more acquainted with the 
subject than am I. 

Mr. Rooney. Your modesty is unjustified. 

Mr. O’Hara. It happened this way. A group met in Chicago, a 
very distinguished group, and interested in the classics of American 
democracy. They maintained that the works that had inspired our 
early Americans that we might describe as the classics of American 
democracy are not available to the peoples of the world in translated 
forms and in inexpensive editions, and because of that we were not 
adequately competing with the propaganda of the Russians. 

I had an investigation made at the Congressional Libr: ary and I 
was astonished to find that there were ver y, very few translations of 
even our basic American documents. Then the Chicago Daily News 
had its correspondents all over the world make a study, the results of 
which were carried in a full page in the Chicago News and other 
Knight newspapers. Foreign correspondents of the Knight news- 
papers found that where one could go to libraries, usually inaccessible 
for the ordinary man or woman, to consult expensive editions of 
American books none of our basic classics was available to the great 
mass of the people who might be hungering for knowledge and Ameri- 

can inspiration. None in transl: ated and ine xpensive editions could 
be found, whereas everywhere the bookstalls were filled with the litera- 
ture of the Soviet, always translated into native tongues and offered 
for sale within the easy financial reach of everyone. 

The survey of the Chicago Daily News pinpointed more fore ser 
than ever it had been done before, the fatal weakness in our strate gy | 
the war with the Soviet to win the hearts and minds of men. 

The American concept is based upon truths that are eternal. Those 
truths our founders glimpsed from the writings of men, some of dif- 
ferent times, some of different nationalities, but all forming, as it were, 
books of the bible of democracy. We cannot fail to win the battle 
for the hearts and minds of men if now we get to men and women 
everywhere who seek the light the classics of democrac y that won 
the hearts and minds of our founders. 

I was curious to know what books an enlightened American public 
opinion would list as classics of our democracy. [thought the best way 
to determine that was to conduct a survey of American public opin- 
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ion, so letters were sent to industrialists, labor leaders, educators, edi- 
tors, and others throughout the country, and the replies revealed 
tremendous popular interest. 

Mr. Rooney. I believe you inserted all your replies in the Congres- 
sional Record? I believe I read most of them. 

Mr. O'Hara. Following that the USLA started a pilot test. We 
had a number of conferences with the USIA and it submitted its 
pilot project to us, and I submitted that to our people in Chicago; the 
group there thought it was a good experiment. 

I am hopeful that the committee will recommend appropriations 
sufficient to carry out this program on the lines suggested and on 
the large scale required. 

[ might say this: My thought is that when you are considering 
modern works written by people of today you often are getting into 
a field of controversy. There also is the danger of incurring suspicion, 
encouraged by the Soviet although unfounded i in the fact, that such 
works are American propaganda. That is why the program we have 
suggested is limited to the old and respected ‘classics. If you select 
some 5, 10, 15, or 20 of these basic American classics that our people 
pretty generally are ageed on, you will have no controversy. 

If I may be permitted, Mr. Chairman, I will extend my remarks in 
the record and send that in. I trust you will find your w ay clear to 
help the Classics of American Democracy Program by providing the 
funds required. 

Mr. Rooney. I do want you to understand, and I am not now in- 
dicating how all the members of the committee may feel, but after we 
have listened to the testimony of all the witnesses, including the 
Agency, we try to be impartial, unbiased and unprejudiced one way or 
another, and we do not want to be placed in the position of selecting 
any books. I think you will agree that that is a sound position. 

Mr. O’Hara. Certainly. 

Mr. Rooney. The selection is the function of the executive branch 
of the Government rather than Congress. What the committee will 
do with the instant request in connection with a book program is 
something I cannot prognosticate at this moment. 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that with Congressman Feighan and 
Thomas Stauffer, representing the Chicago committee, I appeared be- 
fore the book advisory committee of which Dr. Mark A. May, of Yale 
University, is the distinguished chairman. The committee unani- 
mously approved of the idea and of the project. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Congressman O’Hara. 

(Mr. O’Hara’s prepared statement follows:) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to bring to the attention of the committee some facts about the project which 
has become known as the Classics of Democracy. Since the project falls within 
the framework of the United States Information Agency, and the budget granted 
to that agency has a vital bearing on the degree to which my proposal will be 
put into practice, I should like to present some highlights concerning it. 

A small group of interested Chicago citizens first proposed the idea of publish- 
ing books which express our basic political and social philosophy and making 
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them available to the peoples of the world. This group includes: Dr. Harold 
Fey, editor of the Christian Century; Drs. Richard McKeon and Jerome Kerwin 
of the faculty of the University of Chicago; Emery T. Filbey, vice president 
emeritus of the University of Chicago; John McGinnis, president of Pennsylvania 
Lodge No, 225 of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen; Thomas B. Stauffer, 
instructor in humanities at Wilson Junior College, and Leland G. Stauber, an 
undergraduate student at the University of Chicago. Mr. Stauffer, with his wide 
experience in the foreign field an in education, was a driving dynamic power, 
always tireless, and I join with the distinguished members of the Chicago com- 
mittee in expression of great appreciation of this invaluable, unselfish, and 
patriotic services and also of the cooperation of the Chicago Board of Education 
in granting him leave to visit Washington to testify before Dr. May’s committee. 

Observation of book stalls and bookstores in various parts of the world alerted 
members of this group to the extent to which the Russians have been flooding 
the book markets of the world with cheap editions of Marx, Lenin and other 
spokesmen of Communist theory. Firsthand experience demonstrated the fact 
that these Communist publications were swaying public opinion in many parts 
of the world and particular in “uncommitted countries.” 

The Chicago Daily News, one of our Nation’s leading newspapers, became in- 
terested. It undertook through its worldwide network of foreign correspondents 
to investigate what the Russians were doing in the book field and from our effort 
in the same field might be expanded to reach the ordinary man and woman. In 
every case Daily News correspondents reported a successful campaign of book 
publication and distribution on the part of the Communists and a spotty, inef- 
fective effort by the United States of America. At this point I should like to pay 
tribute to the Chicago Daily News for the magnificent job it has done both in 
making its investigation and in placing the facts before a wide audience of the 
American people. 

QUESTIONNAIRE ON SUGGESTED BOOKS 


In an effort to arrive at a set of books expressing American political and social 
philosophy, a tentative list of books was submitted to a representative grou) of 
American people. This suggested list includes: Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth; Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in France; Dewey, the Public and 
its Problems; Emerson, Moral and Political Essays; Hamilton and Madison, 
The Federalist Papers ; Hand, The Spirit of Liberty ; Jefferson, Selected Writings ; 
Locke, Letters on Toleration and on Civil Government II; Mill, On Liberty and 
Representative Government; Thoreau, Walden; De Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America; Wilson, The New Freedom. This was not intended to be a list of 
classics to which I or the Chicago Committee were committed, merely suggestions 
to provoke discussion. 

Letters were sent to representative leaders of American life. The response 
amazed me. Almost without exception the replies indicated not just an interest 
in the project but enthusiasm for it. Naturally some suggested additions; 
others, deletions; but all agreed that the program was necessary. 


INFLUENCE OF MONTESQUIEU 


Typical of the replies received was the following from Frederick H. Levis, of 
the Pennsylvania Society of Sons of the Revolution : 

“My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: What a splendid objective you are seeking to further. 
The suggested works seem to be basic to th eintended scope of the project. 
Would you add Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws? This work was already a text 
hook at the College of Philadelphia (later University of Pennsylvania), at Yale, 
and at the College of New Jersey (later Princeton University) when the Con- 
stitutional Convention opened in Philadelphia. Actually, at Princeton, the 
great President Witherspoon, we are told, gave a large place to Montesquieu in 
his lectures on political theory. James Madison learned his Montesquieu under 
Dr. Witherspoon. It is a matter of interest that there were 25 college gradu- 
ates in the Constitutional Convention and 9 of these were from Princeton and 6 
bore diplomas signed by Dr. Witherspoon. 

“James Madison, in commenting on the principle of checks and balances with 
the separation of government powers, said ‘the oracle who is always consulted 
and cited on the subject is the celebrated Montesquieu.’ If he be not the author 
of this invaluable precept in the science of politics he has the merit of at least 
displaying and recommending it most effectually to the attention of mankind. 
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“Naturally, it would be a mistake to assume that Montesquieu was the sole 
author of the theory of the separation of powers, but it is also clear that without 
his Spirit of Laws the uncertain task of framing the Constitution would have 
been more difficult, perhaps even impossible, in the midst of the violent struggle 
between divergent opinions. 

“Perhaps, too, you would include Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography? 
Franklin’s status as a philosopher needs no comment. He was also an improver 
and he was undoubtedly the most civic-minded man in America. The life which 
he recorded in the autobiography had been a life in which he had moved freely 
through society, having been able to live happily at various levels from poverty 
to a comfortable fortune. His life and philosophy would be a source of inspira- 
tion to any reader.” 

LETTERS IN THE RECORD 


Many of the letters received in response to the questionnaire, which read as a 
whole furnish a liberal education on what and why are the Classics of De- 
mocracy, I have inserted by unanimous consent in the Appendix of the Congres- 
sional Record. They will be found on pages A488—95 of January 18, 1956; pages 
A581-88 of January 19; pages A602-7 of January 20, and pages A666—-76 of 
January 23 with an index on pages A816-20 of January 26. The letters reflect 
a wide national interest in and support of a program which, stated in its simplest 
form, is to make available to the peoples of the world in translated and inexpen- 
sive editions those classics of democratic government and political philosophy 
that inspired our forefathers and so may be expected to inspire in similar 
manner and measure the peoples of other lands now seeking understanding and 
enlightenment. 

COM MENTS ON THE PROGRAM 


Excerpts from others of the letters I quote: 

Ralph R. Shaw, Rutgers University, president-elect of the American Library 
Association: “I think the idea is exceedingly important. There is little question 
that these would be well recieved if subsidized to sell at a competitive price in the 
local bookstores in foreign lands. 

“Everyone I know who has looked at bookstands in troubled areas of the 
Middle East and Far East, in particular, reports tinding beautifully produced and 
inexpensive editions of Russian materials in the local languages in all the 
bookstores, but substantially none of the classics of our way of life.” 

Cass Canfield, chairman of the board, Harper & Bros., book publishers: “It 
seems to me that your objective is an important one, and I would very much like 
to see your plan carried out.” 

Erwin D. Canham, editor, Christian Science Monitor: “As you may know, I 
am thoroughly in favor of a project to translate and publish in the most useful 
foreign languages a group of our basic documents. * * * I very much hope a 
practical outcome for this project may be achieved.” 

Lynn U. Stambaugh, past national commander, American Legion: “I certainly 
feel that dissemination of the type of works described would be of considerable 
benefit, assuming that they are not already available in other countries of the 
world.” 

Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary, United Nations: “Your plan strikes me as 
very worthy. The suggested list of books is a good selection which, I think, is 
representative of the best in democratic thought.” 

J. R. Wiggins, executive editor, Washington Post: “I know nothing about the 
practical aspecis of this problem, but I should think it would be extremely valu- 
able to have available in many languages, the books you list.” 

William R. Baker, Jr., chairman of the board, Benton & Bowles, New York 
advertising agency: “I am completely in favor of this plan for presenting to the 
world a truer picture of our fundamental democratic ideas and culture.” 

Rabbi Herbert A. Friedman, executive vice chairman, United Jewish Appeal: 
“T think it is a splendid idea. I have traveled abroad enough to know that such 
a thing as this is terribly important and valuable.” 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York: “I think it is a wonderful idea * * *, 
To'make it valuable, however, in competing with the Russians, we will have to 
give them some modern statements that apply to contemporary situations.” 

Gardner Cowles, publisher and editor, Look magazine: “I favor the plan * * *, 
I think this plan should be tried in a few selected areas at least, and then later 
expanded, if the demand for these books proves to be large.” 
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E. E. Phelps, educational director, Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers Inte) 
national Union, CIO: “I think your suggested plan * * * is excellent. * * * 
Within the last 5 years I have spent nearly 18 months in the various countries 
of free Europe. In many countries people do considerable reading, and the re 
sponse to books 6a political science is always in evidence.” 

Ben Hibbs, editor, Saturday Evening Post: “The plan strikes me as a good 
one, and I endorse it most heartily. * * * The list of books which you enclosed 
seems admirable.” 

H. W. Prentis, Jr., chairman of the board, Armstrong Cork Co., and chairman 
of the international relations committee of the National Association of Manu 
facturers: “Excellent. * * * IT am very glad that you have undertaken this 
project and I sincerely hope that you will be successful in getting the enabling 
legislation through Congress.” 


SITUATION IN INDIA 


Congressman Michael A. Feighan, of Ohio, whose knowledge of the threat of 
communism to free peoples as well as his dedication to the cause of human free 
dom is well known to every Member of Congress, made an inspection trip to Asia 
last autumn. On his return to the United States he called my attention to a 
statement made by Hon. Huch Casey, Prime Minister of Australia after his recent 
visit to India. The Hong Kong newspapers reported Mr. Casey as urging the 
free world to get as many books expressing the concepts of western democracy 
distributed throughout India as possible without delay. He called attention to 
the fact that the Communists have saturated India with inexpensive publications 
of Communist doctrine. Mr. Casey emphasized the fact that unless the West 
acted quickly India would be lost by default. The Hong Kong papers quoted the 
Prime Minister as saying that Nehru agreed with this appraisal. 

Only yesterday, Malvina Lindsay, writing in the Washington Post, said: 

* * * what he (George Washington) symbolized to the world does have spe 
cial meaning at present when the Nation’s reputation as freedom’s standard 
bearer seems to be slipping. He personified the American Revolution which 
inspired oppressed peoples and brought this country foreign respect and trust.” 

I am asking you, my colleagues, to consider the fact that the literature that 
inspired Washington and the people of his day is still capable of inspiring people 
of our own day whose aspirations are similar to those of our own revolutionary 
period. Our goal is to make books expressing the philosophy of the period of 
George Washington available to people whose minds are hungering for the phi- 
losophy of genuine freedom. 


CONFERENCES WITH USIA 


I have had a number of conferences with officials of the United States Informa 
tion Agency, dating back to last June. The purposes of these conferences was to 
determine whether the United States Information Agency thought the proposal 
was practical and whether it was prepared to carry it out in whole or in part 
These conferences have been most useful because I believe they have cleared 
the way for launching a large-scale program which will carry out the underlying 
objective which the Chicago committee, the Chicago Daily News, and I have had in 
mind from the very beginning. I am happy to announce that the USIA already 
has accepted the program on a pilot basis and is making progress in bringing about 
the distribution of books expressing the basic social and political philosophy of 
the United States. I also think it is fair to say that the Agency could have gone 
further in this field if ample funds had been provided. I am satisfied as a result 
of the conferences I have had including the last one with the Advisory Committee 
on Books Abroad, which is chaired by Dr. Mark A. May, of Yale University, that 
the USIA will leave no stones unturned to accomplish the objectives I have 
outlined here today. 

I should like also to present here for the consideration of the committee a copy 
of a letter which I received from Mr. Theodore Streibert, Director of the United 
States Information Agency, on the subject of my proposal for a project on 
Classics of Democracy. 

It will be noted that Mr. Streibert in his letter announces that the Agency has, 
during this month, launched a pilot project to publish 10 titles in foreign lan 
guages to be made available in the most inexpensive form possible. This project 
will of course be carried out within their current appropriations. It is expected 
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this pilot project will blaze the trail for the vastly expanded inexpensive book 
program for which the Agency has requested Congress to authorize funds. 

I believe this to be a real demonstration of the determination of the Agency 
to go forward with a large scale book program in those uncommitted areas of the 
world where communism has already tlooded the markets, and in those countries 
where Communist propaganda has made serious inroads. I am also concerned 
that the Agency will avail itself of the best possible advice and guidance in the 
selection of books which best express our social and political philosophy, and 
which at the same time will be well suited for each of the countries where 
communism is now going all out to take over political control. 


LETTER FROM USIA DIRECTOR 


The letter from Dr. Streiber to me of January 27, 1956 follows: 


tion. BARRATT O'HARA, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. O'HARA: May I extend to you my appreciation for your leadership in 
highlighting the necessity for creating and distributing overseas inexpensive 
editions of American Classics of democracy as one of the principal means for 
furthering United States information objectives. 

In accordance with our conversations and with discussions you have held with 
members of the Agency staff, I should like to recapitulate certain related activi- 
ties the Agenry is now pursuing. Inexpensive editions of 25 United States titles 
in English are being prepared and will be distributed commercially in Asia 
beginning February 1. Of these, 10 express our basic American social and politi- 
cal philosophy. In February a pilot project will be undertaken to publish 10 
titles in foreign languages to be made available in the most inexpensive form 
possible. Through this project we fully expect to develop the necessary channels 
to permit the launching of a large-scale program which will accelerate the over- 
seas distribution of books about the United States. Several of the titles used 
jn this project are planned to be of the type advocated in your proposals. 

Looking to the future, we are requesting funds from the Congress to permit 
expansion of the program for distribution of inexpensive books in English to a 
level of 80 titles, plus some 440 editions of the inexpensive translations, encom- 
passing publication in more than 20 languages. For the most part, these will be 
available in foreign markets for the equivalent of 10 cents retail, although in 
some instances individual titles may be priced at the equivalent of 15 or 20 cents, 
depending upon the requirements of the program in different parts of the world. 
In all cases, commercial facilities will be used in order that the books may be 
accessible through normal means, 

It is hardly necessary for me to tell you how much all of us in the Agency 
appreciate the interest you have shown and the work you have done. It is cer- 
tainly gratifying to learn of the response you have received from hundreds of 
outstanding citizens and organizations throughout the country. Please extend 
our thanks to the group of Chicagoans who assisted in promoting the idea of 
world-wide distribution of the classics of American democracy and particularly 
to the Chicago Daily News for its pioneering efforts. We hope they all will con- 
tinue their interest in this work and that we will have the benefit of their con- 
tinuing advice. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE C. STREIBERT, Director. 


FAVORABLE EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Thereafter on February 22, 1956, the following editorial appeared in the 
Chicago Daily News: 
“Books FOR DEMOCRACY 


” 


“There is a certain abstractness about such terms as “political science,” “po- 
litical philosophy,” and “democratic theory” that robs them of most of their 
meaning to everyone except professors and others of scholarly bent. 

“That is why it is a remarkable achievement of Representative Barratt O’Hara 
(Democrat, Ill.) to have overcome, after almost 2 years, a sort of passive re- 
sistance on the part of the United States Information Agency to his campaign 
to get the ‘basic statements of democratic political philosophy’ distributed in 
cheap foreign-language editions abroad. 
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“Behind O’Hara’s cumpaign was a group of Chicagoans, mostly scholars, with 
a list of what they believe to be basic books of democratic theory. Most of these 
hooks are of a type not popularly read even in America, although they are used 
in most colleges as texts and are among the most influential books ever written 

“The Chicago group now has convinced the USIA that in addition to distribut- 
ing widely known popular books abont America and democracy the United States 
should translate and publish the classic texts in inexpensive foreign-language 
editions. They believe these books, put into the hands of intellectuals in the 
uncommitted countries, will be a strong counter to the heavily subsidized world- 
wide Communist book distribution program. 

“The USIA’s first project of this kind has now been undertaken in Asia. If 
successful, as O'Hara and his backers believe it will be, the USIA will seek fur 
ther funds from Congress to expand it. 

“It is a notable experiment and one that is worth watching.” 


AN INVESTMENT WORTH WHILE 


In conclusion I appeal to this committee to give favorable consideration to 
the budget request of the United States Information Agency, and in particular 
to give the agency a chance to show what it can do in producing large quanti- 
ties of inexpensive books in the 20 major languages of the world. I am assured 
the budget request of the agency, which is now before you, includes funds for 
this very purpose. 

I am convinced that one of the best investments we can make as we seek to 
preserve the American way of life is in a book program that will get to all the 
people of the world, the political and social ideals that caused the Founding 
Fathers to produce the Declaration of Independence, and which carried such 
tremendous appeal to men all over the world who came to our shores to assist 
our Revolutionary leaders in winning our national independence. These same 
ideals today have more appeal in winning the minds and hearts of mankind the 
world over, than do the atom bomb, the hydrogen bomb, or any other manifesta 
tion of physical power. 

I hope the committee will look with favor on the proposal for the Classics of 
Democracy and that you will authorize the funds for a large-scale book program. 


Tuespay, Fernruary 21, 1956. 


STATEMENT oF Hon. Hucu DD. Scorr. Jr... A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
Coneress FRoM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Roonry. We shall insert in the record at this point a statement 
submitted to the committee by the Honorable Hugh D. Scott, Jr.. of 
Pennsylvania. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to express my views regarding 
the budget request of the United States Information Agency. 

In traveling abroad, I have taken advantage of numerous opportunities to 
observe the functions of our overseas information program. I feel that the 
relatively new United States Information Agency has grown in stature and 
prestige during the past year or so. Particularly interesting is the integration 
of information functions into the overall mission activities at foreign posts. 

It is gratifying that under the leadership of both parties there has been a 
consistent hard core of support in Congress for this program. More Members 
are becoming aware of its mission in telling our story abroad. 

President Eisenhower has consistently made plain his belief in the program’s 
importance. His appointment of Theodore Streibert as Director of the Agency 
was in keeping with his desire to strengthen and refine our activities in this 
field. Most recently, in his state of the Union message, the President recom- 
mended the increase in funds which the committee is now considering. 

It is my understanding that these requested increases would be earmarked 
primarily for program materials such as book translations, motion pictures, 
exhibits, and other media which are the productive tools of the program. 


74591—56——25 
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Even with these increases, the overall expenditures would remain a pro- 
portionally tiny item in the total budget of the United States. Yet so much 
of importance can grow out of these funds. 

The insidious and militant efforts of the international Communist conspiracy 
must not be allowed to continue unchallenged in the propaganda field. Our 
friends in the world must have a continuous pipeline to the truth of our aims 
and intentions. The uncommitted, newly developing nations must have the 
chance to know America and the American system. They must not be allowed 
to drift into the false path of communism. 

I hope that the committee will see fit to grant the appropriations requested 
so that this vital program can increase in effectiveness. 


Turspay, Fespruary 21, 1956. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Roperr C. Witson, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
ConGreEss FroM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert in the record, at this point, a state- 
ment submitted to the committee by Hon. Robert C. Wilson. 
(The statement is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to testify on behalf of the 
United States Information Agency’s appropriation. This is a subject I am 
interested in because of my profession of advertising and public relations. I am 
heartily in accord with the progress being made in USIA under the outstanding 
leadership of Mr. Streibert. 

On December 13, 1955, President Eisenhower called upon leaders of Congress 
to support an expanded program for the United States Information Agency. On 
that day, the leaders of Congress met with the President to discuss the major 
problems facing the United States and to be advised on the President’s recom- 
mendations for resolving those problems. ‘The leaders of Congress assured 
the President that favorable consideration would be given to his request for an 
expanded and strengthened role for the United States Information Agency in our 
Government's overall effort to bring about peace and justice for all the world. 

The President is in a position to know just how urgent is the need for a 
strengthened program in the information field. He is well aware of the massive 
propaganda campaign now being carried on by the Russians to discredit the 
United States in the minds of hundreds of millions of people in all parts of the 
world. The intense propaganda effort being carried on by the Communists in 
Asia, the Middle East, and Africa makes it clear that we must make a greater 
effort than ever before to expose the lies and deceptions of the Communists 
and to present to the people in those areas the truth about America. Those are 
surely the trouble spots of the world. In those areas a tremendous political 
upheaval is taking place. Many countries have thrown off colonial status and 
still others are attempting to gain their national independence. The Russians 
are stirring up hatred and fear of the United States in those areas by charging 
us with the cruel inhumanities which they alone stand guilty of. 

But the Communist propaganda effort does not end with the most troubled 
spots of the world. Every country of the world is subjected to the constant 
campaign of the big lie. The only difference is in the matter of intensity at a 
given moment and whatever local adaptations are most likely to stir up the 
most hatred and political turmoil. 

The Communists have long been convinced that before they can enslave the 
entire world the still free people must be softened up and put to sleep by Rus- 
sian lullabies. They know that the alliances of the free world established to 
win a just peace must be weakened and split by dissensions and suspicions. 
Above all else they know their plans to enslave all humanity can never succeed 
unless they can isolate the United States from all her natural allies. But the 
Communists have no doubts that once they have done so the way will be cleared 
for all-out war against the people of the United States. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the call of President Eisenhower for an ex- 
panded and strengthened United States Information Agency is an urgent one. 
It is also apparent that what Congress does to make possible such an expanded 
and strengthened program will have a vital bearing on the question of peace or 
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war. We can prevent war and win a just and lasting peace if we succeed in 
our efforts to bring the truth about America to all the people of the world while 
exposing the big lie of Communist propaganda. This is a goal which all Ameri- 
cans support without reservation. 

For the above reasons I urge Congress to grant not only the appropriation 
requested by the United States Information Agency but to take other steps 
to strengthen the role of our international information process. 


Tuespay, Ferrvary 21, 1956. 
Untrep States InNrormarion AGENcY’s Book Program 
WITNESSES 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
MISS EMILY DAVIE 


Mr. Roonry. We are indeed pleased to have with us our dis 
tinguished colleague, the gentlewoman from New York, Mrs. St. 
George, who accompanies the next witness, Miss Emily Davie. 

What is your pleasure, Mrs. St. George ¢ 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, | just wanted to accompany Miss 
Davie here while she gives her testimony, because she is not too 
familiar with congressional committees and I thought she would like 
to have a friend at court. 

I think you know my position on this book and my feeling about it, 
so I am not going to burden you. I have read the book: I know it 
pretty well. I have given it toa great many of my young tr iends and 
it has been received very enthusiastically. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall be pleased to hear whatever Miss Davie has 
to say. 

Miss Davir. My name is Emily Davie and I am a native of New 
York State. I would like to thank the committee for permitting me 
to appear as a witness on my own behalf. I am here because of a con- 
gressional controversy that arose last year over the United States In- 
formation Agency’s use of my book Profile of America. 

To summarize the facts briefly: In 1954 the USIA sent ap proxi- 
mately 29,000 copies of Profile of America to our overseas libraries. 
In 1955, the Agency asked for a special appropriation to distribute 
overseas 204,543 copies of this book in foreign translations. The 
House rejected the request. The Senate reversed this decision by 
writing an amendment into the bill authorizing the USIA “to engage 
in the ‘presentation of American books including Profile of America. 
At the Senate- House conference the last 4 words—“ine luding Profile 
of America”—were stricken from the bill. This action, and con- 
flicting statements that were made, gave rise to misunderst: andings 
and doubts about the book’s future use. 

I am here today to try to clarify the book’s present status, because 
as a result of these events not only has its overseas distribution been 
curtailed, but its domestic sales have been seriously hurt. The fol- 
lowing figures are from the publisher's statement of sales of Profile 
of America from publication to the present. 
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STATEMENT OF SALES OF PROFILE OF AMERICA 


Domestic sales 7 months prior to congressional controversy, 27,282 ; 
USIA sales 7 months prior to congressional controversy, 29,823 ; 
domestic mini ( months after congressional controversy, 544; U ‘STA 
sales 7 months after congressional controversy, zero. 

I have recently learned that the USIA purchased some 270 copies 
of the book in November and December. This does not appear in the 
publisher’s figures since these copies were not purchased directly 
from him, but at retail. I presume they are included in the domestic 
sales of 544 since this represents the total number sold domestically 
up to December 31, 1955. This would, however, seem to indicate the 
USIA considers my book may be used in English, but not in transla- 
tion. 

In the publisher’s letter, which is attached, you will notice that I 
have received $424.25. This represents the money I received from 
the publisher for sale of some 58,000 copies of my book. Had I been 
on a standard contract I would have received around $26,000. How- 
ever, I waived royalties up to 25,000 copies at the retail sale in order 
to keep the price of the book down so it could reach the widest possible 
audience. The production costs of such a book are unusually high 
since the pictures are printed on gravure. The picture editor, Mr. 
Bryan Holme, also waived royalties. Such people as Gen. David 
Sarnoff, Mr. Benjamin Fairless, and Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, who 
wrote original articles, contributed them free of charge. To all of us 
who edited or wrote for the book, Profile of America was a patriotic 
effort, not a moneymaking venture. 

It was, therefore, particul: irly distressing to me to discover the 
book was exhibited in New York last fall as a banned book along 
with the writings of Howard Fast. I do not know the purpose of this 
exhibition—whether innocent or an attempt to whitewash Communist 
writings—but to the uninitiated it is certainly misleading to see 
Profile of America with a foreword by Charles A. Lindberg and an 
introduction by Louis Bromfield in such surroundings. 

I am sure it was not the intent of either House to have this book 
put in a position where it could be so misused and hurt, but until its 
present status is clarified, it can continue to be so exhibited and its 
domestic sales damaged. 

In the ideological war, one of the great contributions we can make 
is to give the peoples of the world a truthful picture of the United 
States. The USIA has a clear method of determining a particular 
book’s value to its program. After the original shipment sent over- 
seas, copies are requested from the foreign posts according to each 
hook’s usefulness in that area. These requests, or re-orders, are then 
filled as the USTA budget permits. It was in direct response to inter- 
est expressed in Profile of America that USLA asked for an appropria- 
tion to send a large number of copies abroad in foreign languages. 
I am informed it was the largest request for a single volume in the 
history of the Agency. 

I don’t want to take up your time unnecessarily, so may I ask that 
the attached reviews be inserted in the record, since they show that 
Profile of America has proved it is capable of being of real value 
to the USIA program. I am sure you will take this into considera- 





tion when you review this matter and I hope the USIA may distribute 
Profile of America, in English and foreign languages. 

In conclusion, may I thank you for giving me this opportunity to 
present these problems to you for consideration. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may I say something off the record about 
this exhibition ? 

Mr. Rooney. I would rather keep everything on the record, Miss 
Davie. 

Miss Davir. Very well, sir. I think I had better say it, then. It 
has an important bearing on my being here today. 

By displaying my book with extreme leftwing and Communist 
writings, my reputation has been put in a precarious position. Also, 
I believe it is this association that has kept schools, libraries, and book 
clubs from using this book. 

Right now I am completing negotiations to have Profile of Americ: 
published in the future by Devin Adair, the well-known Catholic and 
anti-Communist publishing house. But unless it is made clear that 
it was never the intent of Congress to reject the book, I am afraid 
it won't go into another printing. This is one reason why it is so 
important to me to get this matter officially clarified. 

Mr. Roonry. At this point we shall insert the referred-to letter 
of the Thomas Y. Crowell Co.. as well as these book reviews, together 
with a letter of Mr. Streibert, Director of the United States Informa 
tion Agency, dated March 28, 1955. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL Co., 
Vew York, N. Y., February 9, 1956. 
Miss EMInty DAVIE, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Miss Davie: Here are the figures you requested: Total domestic retail 
sales of Profile of America since publication (November 1954) until June 1955 
were 27,282 copies. From July 1 to December 31, 1955, total domestic retail 
sales were 544 copies. Total sales to USIA to date were 29,823. 

A check for $424.32 was sent you as earnings up to the last accounting, after 
expenses were deducted. 

Very sincerely, 
Epwarp J. MAvuGER. 


[Review by Shankar's Weekly, published in New Delhi, January §, 1956 
Gop’s OWN COUNTRY 
Profile of America, edited by Emily Davie, Studio Publications, Inc., New York 


The Americans have always been trying to find out what they are like. Since 
they can’t do it themselves they try to pump visitors to that peculiar country of 
coca-cola and Aimee McPherson, of Billy Graham and Lucky Luciano, of Cardinal 
Spellman and Rita Hayworth. The visitors, mostly from old Europe, are wily 
people who know that a word of praise would be the end of their use as pro- 
vocative intellectuals raking up hateful American money by the shovelful for 
saying bad things about their hosts. 

It seems at last that the more brainy Americans have got wise to this “con- 
stunt,’ for this is a book by Americans primarily for foreigners and presents 
that country with an objectivity and in insight that no foreign know-all can 
ever hope to attain. This is an unusual book in that it is the history of a coun- 
try told in the words of the makers of that history. It, therefore, has a com 
pelling interest and a veracity that cannot be questioned 

Whether anybody likes it or not, the United States of America has become a 
force that can make or mar the future of the entire world. It is a happy sign for 
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all of us—judging from this work—that there exists many people in the States 
who think that the New World has an increasingly significant part to play in 
the unfolding of human history. This book, distributed by the USIS, should play 
a notable part in dispelling notions that the United States is a force that always 
stands in the way of progress. 

In the words of Charles Lindbergh, Profile of America portrays “through 
concise examples of source material, the initiative, the thought, the courage 
and irresistible energy which so quickly transformed this country from a savage 
wilderness to the focus of world civilization.” Why the American publicity 
services which have managed to secure a name for slickness in their business had 
never thought of such a project up to now will always remain a mystery. No 
student of history, whatever his political proclivities, can afford to ignore this 
excellently got-up volume. 


PROFILE OF AMERICA—REVIEW BY STATES 


Maine: “No more valuable and fascinating gift book can well be imagined 
than the Profile. It is assuredly the ideal book of information for a friend 
abroad, eager to know all about this country. We know of no other single 
volume which tells the story of America so comprehensively nor so vividly 
presented, It is a rare, well-balanced book of knowledge, documentary in every 
detail, in which virtually every aspect of America is touched upon” (the Lewiston 
Daily Sun, Lewiston-Auburn, Maine, Jan. 8, 1955). 

Massachusetts: “A stunning volume about our country * * * With claims to 
immortality * * * The actual words of hundreds of people who have said 
something worth recording at some particular time or about an important issue, 
fill this book. The huge gallery of pictures is a delight and an education in 
itself * * * Every family in America should have a copy, to own with pride” 
(The Boston. Post, Dec. 5, 1954). 

New Jersey: ‘Instead of talking about America, a new and deeply impres- 
sive book lets Americans talk. The text consists of utterances of notable Amer- 
icans during all ages in the history of our country and with experiences and 
achievements in many fields * * * Not only significant but spirited and enter- 
taining’ (Newark News, Oct. 28, 1954). 

New York: “Its function is direct, to enlighten, to entertain, to stimulate the 
imagination. In all these respects it is a superb book” (Saturday Review, 
Nov. 6, 1954). “Any American looking through its pages of photographs will 
swell with pride’ (New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 16, 1954). “The Tree of 
Liberty blooms in Miss Davie’s pages’ (New York Times, Noy. 6, 1954). 

Ohio: “In this magnificent volume American life and history are truly mir- 
rored. Historic documents are recorded * * * Every facet and aspect of Amer- 
ican life finds its place in these pages. This volume does, indeed, present an 
absorbing profile of America” (Cincinnati Enquirer, Dec. 17, 1954). 

Kentucky: “This is one instance in which the buyer receives more in quality 
than he bargains for * * * Not only is it good reading for the entire family 
but it is something of a literary wonder drug to be taken freely at the first 
sign of pessimism about the American way of life” (Lexington Herald). 

Virginia: “An ambitious and successful attempt to present just what the 
United States means to its inhabitants. It is more than just a history. It is an 
aceount of actual happenings as they occurred” (the Richmond Times Dispatch, 
Dec. 12, 1955). 

Washington, D. C.: “She draws the profile with the pride and dignity of a 
genuinely patriotic mission” (the Washington Post, Nov. 21, 1954). “The book 
is one of the finest contributions to American literature of this or any other 
year. It will make everyone proud to be an American. It truly mirrors 
America” (the Army Times). 

Texas: “This book is a treasure. It should have wide circulation abroad and 
should be in every school as well as public library” (Wichita Times, Wichita 
Falls, Tex.). 

California : “The perfect answer for those who seek to put the history and spirit 
of this Nation into a form that will be quickly comprehended” (the Pasadena 
Star News, Dec. 5, 1954). 

Indiana: “One of the most unusual volumes of America’s past to be pub- 
lished. * * * Helps put an oft warped history back into perspective” (the News 
Sentinel, Fort Wayne, Ind., Dec. 4, 1954). 





Iowa: “Real food for inquiring minds. * * * It is a stirring assemblage” 
(the Oskaloosa Herald, Oskaloosa, Iowa, Nov. 20, 1954). 

Louisiana: “No review does justice to this book which does not mention the 
large quota of breath-taking illustrations. * * * They give the book an addi- 
tional visual dimension” (the Picayune, New Orleans, Dec. 19, 1954). 

Florida: “If you have friends in Europe who want to know what our country 
is really like, Profile of America answers as nearly as one book can, the question, 
‘What is the United States?” (the Miami Herald, Nov. 21, 1954). 

Tennessee: “One of the most vivid and interesting documents of America I 
have ever seen. It is originally conceived and beautifully executed. It will be 
of the greatest use. I can commend the volume without hesitation’ (Dr. Harvie 
Branscomb, dean, Vanderbilt University). 

Harvard University:. “A well-selected album of source material on almost 
every aspect of life in the U. 8. A. from colonial times to the present. It should 
be a very pleasant and useful means of acquainting new citizens as well as old 
with what America is and has been” (Samuel Eliot Morison, professor of history ). 

National: “Truly an autobiography of the United States. I can’t imagine such 
a fine collection of great historical documents, superb photographs and excellent 
editing not being in every reference library and on every desk” (John Mason 
Brown, ‘Person to Person,” television, Jan, 21, 1955) 

National: “The handsomest and most rewarding gift book of the season” ( Ben- 
nett Cerf). 

National: “A highly effective and in the best sense a patriotic book” (Time 
magazine, Dec. 6, 1954). 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
WASHINGTON 


Marcu 28, 1955. 
Hon. JoHN J. ROONEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
HTouse of Representatives. 

DEAR JOHN: This will confirm my conversation with you last Friday, at which 
time I informed you that the Agency had decided not to go ahead with the 
translation into foreign languages and the distribution of Profile of America. 

We will use the funds proposed for this project for other books depicting 
America if the funds are granted. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE C. STREIBERT, Director. 


Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Miss Davie. 
Miss Davie. Thank you for giving me this opportunity. 
Mrs. Str. GrorGe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Turespay, Fepruary 21, 1956. 
ACTIVITIES OF UNITED States INFoRMATION AGENCY 


WITNESS 
EUGENE W. CASTLE, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Roonry. The next witness is Eugene W. Castle, who wishes to 
address the committee with regard to what / 

Mr. Castie. The United States Information Agency. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. Castie. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. May 
I read it? 

Mr. Rooney. Whatever is your pleasure. 
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Mr. Castir. Thank you, sir. 

My name is Eugene W. Castle. Tama former newspaper reporter 
and newsreel editor, and the founder and former president of Castle 
Films. 

At the outset I want to make it indelibly clear that what I have to say 
is strictly nonpartisan. Furthermore, I am as anti-Communist as 
anyone in this room. I represent no one except myself. I have a 
wide experience in the general field I am discussing and have traveled 
extensively to ee firsthand our propaganda operations overseas. 
More rec ently I have obtained extensive reports concerning propa- 
ganda activities and experiences of many countries of the free world. 

Stated simply and directly, I firmly believe that our Government 
can accomplish a result which is not now being achieved and at a frac- 
tion of the present cost. 

My remarks directly concern the budget for the fiscal year 1957 of 
the United States Information Agency—(U SIA)—which you are 
considering. An increase of approximately $50 million over the 
current year’s budget is requested. Amount of the proposed budget is 
$135 million. 

This sum, I submit, is grossly excessive and should not be authorized. 
To the contrary, a reduction of $52 million below the current year’s 
appropriation is feasible and well could be made. 

This would mean a saving to taxpayers of more than $102 million. 

The United States Information Agency, I respectfully suggest, 
should be abolished as an independent office of the Government; its 
essential functions should be transferred to the Department of State. 
Such a transfer, I recognize, may be beyond the scope of your com- 
mittee to propose. I therefore outline below suggestions whereby 
more than $102 million can be saved taxpayers if the essential activities 
are assumed by the Department of State. Otherwise the suggested 
saving could amount to more than $92 million. 

[ ask permission to leave one further thought with your conmittee. 

The suggestions herein submitted necessarily are outlined only; the 
full details of economies cannot be recited within the space of a brief 
statement. It is respectfully submitted that the ineffective and costly 
proposals of USIA well could be made the subject of congressional 
investigation by a special committee. The facts thus could be brought 
to light and methods developed for savings to taxpayers through other 
practices to accomplish the results which USIA at present is imper- 
fectly and wastefully attempting. 

A word as to my qualifications: In addition to heading a film 
company, I have engaged in a wide range of public relations activities 
for many leading industries throughout this country over a period 
of nearly 40 years. 

There may be a wide difference of opinion as to whether we recently 
have been on the brink of war, but there is always the danger that 
the propaganda activities now conducted by the U nited States Infor- 
mation Agency could cause an incident that might lead us over the 
brink and into war. 

That is the compelling reason why the United States Information 
Agency should be abolished as an independent office. It has failed 
us in Europe, and now it is proposed to extend and enlarge this failure 
to South America, Asia and the Near East. 
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The essential functions of presenting the policies, ideals and just 
aspirations of the United States are the duties of our Department of 
State and its accredited representatives abroad. The Department 
already maintains ample facilities to do this. It should assume such 
duties and eliminate both the label and stigma of propaganda which 
is offensive to all peoples every where. 

In 1948 we had greater prestige and many millions more friends 
abroad. In that year our government spent $21 million for foreign 
propaganda. Now the United States Information Agency proposes to 
spend nearly seven times that amount during the next fiscal year. 
The American taxpayers are asked to shoulder an additional burden 
for doubtful and possibly harmful press agentry abroad that will 
amount to $102 million more than is needed or justified for such 
activities. 

Is it not inconsistent that our chief spokesmen and foreign policy- 
makers continue to voice pleas for peace and tr anquility throughout 
the world while they simultaneously demand that the Congress must 
appropriate $135 million for propaganda schemes which stir up un 
rest, envy and distrust among our friends and our enemies alike 4 

Always it must be remembered that propaganda begets counter- 
propaganda. The late George Creel emphasized this when he told 
me shortly before he died that “shouting wars always lead to shooting 
wars.” 

Savings to the American taxpayers of a minimum of $92,145,000 
can be effected in the Agency's budget for fiscal 1957, as follows: 

1. Overseas missions: If the Department of State will assume the 
tunction of the United States Information Agency under this heading 
this item can be reduced by $45 million. Otherwise, it should be 
reduced by $35 million. 

2. (a) Press service: This should be eliminated entirely, saving 
$9,555,000. 

(6) Motion picture service: This should be cut to $600,000, which 
would result in a saving of $12,285,000, 

(c) Information center service: Should be reduced to $2 million. 
a saving of $12,683,000, 

3. Radio broadcasting and television program: Television should 
be eliminated and radio adjusted to make its penetration more effec- 
tive where it is needed. USLA is asking for approximately $24 mil- 
lion. ‘This item could be reduced to $15 million, effecting a saving of 
$9 million. 

#. Program direction and appraisal: This research activity could 
he accomplished for $500,000, a saving of 82 million. 

Administration and staf! support: Should be reduced to a total 
of “9 million, a saving of 83,751,000, 

Administrative support: This item covering vague and dubious 
activities could justifiably be reduced to $3 million, a savings of 
$7,873,000. . 

My reasons for the foregoing suggestions are as follows: 

1. Overseas Missions: The USTA proposes to fatten its ove rall 
budget for greatly enlarged operations in the Near East, Asia, and the 
Latin American countries. 

In the case of Asia and the Near Kast, the masses in these retarded 
countries are struggling to keep body and soul together. Food, not 
words, is the prime essential. What the USLA proposes is largely the 
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extension of its messages to international settlements populated by 
foreigners, not Asiatics, who need no conversion from communism’s 
false doctrines. 

In Central and South America the most important barrier to Red 
penetration is not more propaganda, but the Latin Americans’ own 
commonsense awareness of the aims and methods of communism. To 
help maintain this alertness in these countries is the long-term mission 
of our accredited diplomats, and not of a legion of USLA-directed 
press agents. 

(a) Press Service: The USIA obviously would like the Congress 
and the American people to believe that it is practically our sole 
“window” to the outside world. This is not true. 

Consider for a moment our American newspapers. Do they get 
news from the Soviet-dominated news agency Tass‘ Most certainly 
not. Their dispatches come solely from their own reporters within 
the Soviet Union, and from bureaus maintained by our own wire 
services—the Associated Press, the United Press, the International 
News Service, and the British Reuters. 

So it is with the important newspapers of all foreign countries. 
They maintain correspondents in Moscow, or utilize the wire services 
of their own country for their coverage of the Soviet Union. They 
do not depend on Tass. They are no ) different from our own news- 
papers in their aversion and distrust of any foreign propaganda source, 
including USTA. 

In the m: igazine field, our periodicals enjoy overwhelming distribu- 
tion in foreign lands in comparison with publications of the Soviet 
Union. One American magazine, the Readers Digest, has the largest 
foreign circulation of any publication i in the whole world. Printed in 

19 languages, it circulates more than 7 million copies abroad every 
uae 

Other leading American magazines are continuously distributed 
overseas; their combined circulation runs into many millions of copies. 
Additionally, the New York Times and New Y ork Herald Tribune 
issue overseas editions 6 days a week, and these are circulated through- 
out the world. 

Last year American book publishers sold more than $54 million of 
their products abroad, and the sale of American books overseas is in- 
creasing. 

The three American wire services not only serve the principal news- 
papers of the United States, but they have clients throughout the 
world as well. 

The news bulletins, features and pamphlets put out by the USIA 
are largely an unnecessary duplication of the pr ofessional efforts of 
our wire services and publications. 

2. (b) Motion picture service: American entertainment films have 
for 50 years dominated the theater screens and exhibition halls 
throughout the world. Two hundred million foreigners every week 
pay to see American-produced movies because they are entertainment 
and not propaganda. 

The United States Information Agency has, to a limited degree, 
utilized the distribution offices maintained by American theatrical 
film produc ers abroad, for the purpose of circulating its films in 
theaters. This practice should be stopped. The over whelming ma- 
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jority of American exhibitors would not show the propaganda offer- 
ings of a foreign government, and there is no reason to expect foreign 
exhibtors to follow practices that are not acceptable here. 

Moreover, the USIA should not produce magazine subjects and 
subsidize newsreels for theatrical showings in Brazil, Italy, Austria, 
and other countries. And it certainly should not spend American 
dollars to produce foreign pictures in foreign countries to show for- 
eigners what they look like, and then attempt to show such films in 
places where foreigners pay to be entertained. 

Another activity that is entirely unwarranted, and is not dupli- 
cated by any other country in the world, is USTA’s present practice of 
exhibiting educational and outright propaganda films by means of 
several hundred portable trucks which constantly tour backward re- 
gions in foreign places to bring movies to peoples who would not 
otherwise see them. It is not the proper function of a United States 
Government agency to provide free entertainment where it is not 
otherwise available. Moreover, it does not help us to exhibit films 
showing high American standards of living to peoples who want the 
bare necessities of life. This only creates envy and all too often aids 
Soviet agents. 

Our Government already has a sufficient supply of educational films 
to last it for 10 years. It should obtain the services of a professional 
visual instruction director from one of our leading colleges, and this 
director should arrange to supply these films to schools, colleges and 
other nontheatrical exhibition outlets in foreign lands. This could 
and should be made self-supporting. We should follow the example 
of the British Government: their films are offered to educational 
institutions and kindred groups only on a rental or purchase basis. 
There are no film giveaways with the British. There should be none 
with us. 

2. (c) Information center service: In reality it is proposed to in- 
crease by more than $10 million cultural activities in Asia, the Near 
East, and in certain South American countries where illiteracy is 
at its highest. To extend such facilities is largely unwarranted. In 
certain European countries these present activities are entirely 
unnecessary. 

Recently. Ambassador Taft closed the American Government 
Library in Ireland. The Ambassador said that since we had only 
friends in that country, the libraries were not needed. Likewise, they 
are not needed in France where, since 1920, the American Library 
of Paris, supported by American Friends of France, maintains two 
libraries in Paris and branch libraries in six other French cities. It 
serves more than 400,000 books a year to Frenchmen. The USIA, 
with its six branches, is an unnecessary and very costly duplication of 
this long-established institution. Furthermore, in Great Britain, 
Italy, Belgium, the Scandinavian countries, Greece and Turkey, and 
many others, the regular facilities of these countries could, and should 
be utilized for the display and circulation of our cultural wares. 

With regard to exhibits, the splendid effort of the United States 
Department of Commerce in sponsoring American participation in 
trade fairs throughout the world is an activity that has already yielded 
excellent and measurable results. This fine effort should not be 
confused with the USIA propaganda exhibits. Nor should it be 
retarded by that Agency’s promotional kiss of death. 
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Radio broadcasting and television program: Great stress is 
placed by the United States Information Agency upon the number 
of hours that are utilized in its broadcasting. Emphasis is placed 
on round-the-clock broadcasts when in reality, apart from the element 
in difference of time, the listening habits of foreigners vary little, if 
any, from our own. We do not listen round-the-clock, nor do they 
It is, therefore, not the number of hours that count but the time of day 
or night the broadcasts are made. The important hours are the early 
morning, at noon, and the evening. The intervening periods are 
largely a waste of time and effort in terms of numbers of people 
reached. 

The BBC broadcasts news and, as they term it, a mirror of life in 
Britain to the British Empire and to the world at a cost annually of 
$15 million, including overhead. 

BBC does not conduct a hot-and-cold war of words with the Soviets. 
When Moscow or Peiping attempts to misrepresent or vilify the 
British, BBC does not reply in kind. 

Canada has reduced its appropriation for foreign broadcasting 
from $2 million to $1,600,000. This activity is confined to a terse and 
dignified news report from the Dominion. 

For several years the USLA has purchased in part the facilities of 
a private American-owned broadcasting service for the dissemination 
of news to Central and South America. This radio activity is well 
conducted. It has served us adequately and should be maintaimed 
at its present level. 

There is great duplication of American radio broadcasting, espe- 
cially to the satellite countries. In addition to the Voice of America 
there are round-the-clock broadcasts of Radio Free Europe, Radio 
Liberation, and the United States Army radio network in Germany. 
It is this last broadcasting service, known as the AFN, which broad- 
casts in English incidentally, that is more popular with Western Euro- 
peans and peoples of the satellite nations than are the Voice of Amer- 
ica, Radio Free Europe, and other American-sponsored broadcasts in 
foreign languages which supposedly are tailored to the tastes of for- 
eign listeners. 

Foreigners prefer the AFN programs and newscasts because they 
give them the feeling of eavesdropping on Americans talking to 
Americans, and they reason that what they hear must be the real 
America. 

Unfortunately, when Europeans, including those of the satellite 
nations, listen to the Voice of America, the overwhelming majority 
of them feel that a deliberate attempt is being made to propagandize 
them and that what they hear is not the real America but a doctored 
version prescribed for their prejudice and supposed ignorance. 

The injurious duplication of American broadcasting to the satellite 
countries and other places should be ended. 

The USIA television activities should be terminated rather than 
expanded. Outside the United States, there are no television facili- 
ties comparable to our own except in Great Britain. From that coun- 
try. American TV producers are already receiving royalties of $3 
million annually for their product and these royalties are growing. 

On the continent and elsewhere, only the well-to-do can afford TV 
in their homes. Surely it is not our purpose to provide television 
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entertainment for the wealthy of the world who need no conversion 
from communism. 

4. Program direction and appraisal: The United States Informa- 
tion Agence Vy supposedly is guided by the De spartme nt of State and to 
some extent by the Central Intelligence Agency. It is to these sources 
that it must look for its policy directives. Both the Department of 
State and the CIA are fully equipped for research and pertinent 
information pertaining thereto. 

A half million dollars should be ample to provide the USIA with 
funds for such additional research as may be called for to implement 
the basic information originating in the De partment of State and the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

5. Administration and staff support: The President’s Advisory 
Committee on Overseas Information, which maintains an office at the 
USIA headquarters and which has always been extremely liberal in 
its recommendations, declared in one of its semiannual reports that 
in its opinion the USIA had too many employees in Washington. 
Also that greater efficiency would be attained by a reduction of staff 
here. 

For the fiscal year 1956, the item of “Administration and staff sup 
port’ was decreased by SIS1.532 from the previous vear. Now it Is 
proposed to reverse this trend canis increase this item by SS51.640. 

USIA’s executive functions and the related items included under 
“Administration and staff support” could, if properly organized, be 
adequately covered for about 82 million. 

Administration support: This item likewise appears to be equally 
out of line. In this connection, it is worthy of note that when Mr. 
Streibert first assumed the direc ‘torship of the USLA, he boasted about 


a reduction in number of personnel. However, there has been a steady 
increase as the agency’s own table clearly indicates. 


Employees 
1955 end of year 10, 126 
1956 estimated 10, 950 
1957 estimated 12, 064 

Administration support should be able to function adequately for 
approximately $3 million to effect a saving of 7.873.000, 

We should stop making robots out of our Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters. It is their duty to tell the truth about our cOUnTLY and to answer 
any lies told by our enemies about us. Our diplomats will not and 
cannot assume their full responsibilities to speak for our country as 
they should through the press and radio in the country to which the y 
are accredited, until they are made to realize that our Government's 
propaganda bureau is purely secondary to their own efforts and 
representations. 

Several vears ago when the Italian Government was on the verge 
of going communist l tens of thousands of Americans of Italian 
descent wrote letters to their relative and friends throughout Italy urg 
ing th: at the c ountry be save «| from the pitfalls of ‘communism. Their 
effort from — to people won for the de mocratic forces in Italy. 

Last vear 925,000 passports were Issued to our citizens. Americans 
are the most trave sled people mn the worl l. It sei | be a simple and 
inexpensive procedure for our Department of State to attach a 4-page 
lea flet to every passport issued, suggesting to all Ameri an travelers 
that they tell foreigners the truth about America and ow peaceful 
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motives. In reality this would result in getting our message from 
our people to other people. Just as we know that foreigners prefer 
to listen to the Army radio because it is American we can confidently 
assume that Americans traveling overseas and delivering personal 
messages as they go along would prove far more effective than 12,000 
press agents and their proposed $135 million annual bill for duplicated, 
wasteful, and all too often provocative promotional activities. 

In view of the dismal and all too often harmful record of the United 
States Information Agency it does not need more money. It requires 
tens of millions of dollars less than it is now spending. 

This Agency urgently needs elimination of self-promotion, quality, 
cooncentration of commonsense, and skillful direction because more 
than money and propaganda are involved. There is always the danger 
that ill-considered and misguided propaganda activities could spark 
an incident that might result in the loss of millions of American lives; 
that is the real and vital matter at stake. That is the reason why the 
operations of this Agency should be investigated by a special com- 
mittee of the Congress at thee -arliest possible time. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Couperr. I would just like to thank Mr. Castle, who is a friend 
of mine I hope, and a constituent of mine, for taking the trouble to 
come here and give the committee the benefit of his observations. 

Mr. Castir. I thank the committee, too, for giving me the oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Roonry. We feel it is our obligation to give you the oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Castie. Thank you very kindly. 

There is one thing I would like to bring to your attention. There 
isa provision in the motion-picture budget for an activity in terms 
of Cinerama, and they propose to spend $3 million for it. I have 
done some exhaustive research and, very briefly, I want this committee 
to know about this. 

The promoters in New York are presently planning an atomic- 
energy picture with a love interest and showing the damage it does to 
craft. The cost is estimated to be about $2.5 million. This picture 
should never be made. This project at present is in the embryo stage. 
It is interesting to note that the USLA, I understand, have 1 project 
of sending around fl: attops where it is "estimated that from 2 000 to 
3,000 people could be exhibited to at one time by showings made on the 
decks of converted vessels. Has any consideration been given to the 
fact that it would be necessary to carry very costly indemnity insur- 
ance for a project of this kind? Obviously, there is a risk of having 
several thousand people on the deck of a ship and if, for example, this 
human cargo should shift to one side of the vessel it could turn over 
with a resultant great loss of life. 

In the case of Cinerama, for example, a more important suggestion 
occurs to me, given to me by Mr. Hazard Reeves, a former president 
of the Cinerama Co. He told me it is impossible for that system to 
be used, and here it is condensed in a few words. He says the Cine- 
rama process can be used only for the production of what are known 
as spectaculars. The process cannot be employed to tell a story in- 
volving sequential action. It cannot, for example, portray an intense 
story of what goes on between two people. 





I think it is very important for the committee to know that. 
There is just one other thing; it is brief. I hand you, Mr. Chair- 
man, a paragraph for the record from which you can see there is 
danger of being subjected to permanent indemnity by running into 

harbors where you should not go. 

Then I referred in my statement to the British system and the 
way it controls everything. Here is their latest catalog and I think 
this committee should have that as a matter of record. It shows 
exactly how they operate. 

I am also giving you a copy of the University of California’s edu- 
cational instruction program. You will note how organized that 
thing is now, where you have a peculiarly fine type of educational 
system that can be provided for several hundred dollars. They can 
acquire all of the material from the various independent agencies. 
In addition to that, they get out 40 prints a day. Some things are 
not suitable for some business. In other words, the whole thing is put 
out on a mass-production basis. 

I have been in the motion-picture business for 30 years; I am no 
longer in it: I have no interest in any picture company now. 

I thank you for giving me the opportunity to appear before you. 
If you want to know anything about the Cinerama business, from 
my knowledge of the motion-picture business I can give it to you. 
I do not think it is necessary. I think I have covered the pertinent 
points. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point, we shall insert in the record the clipping 
from Variety to which the gentleman has referred. 

Mr. Castir. I think I did it rather expeditiously in 30 minutes. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Couprrr. Thank you very much. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


[Variety, February 15, 1956] 
INSIDE STUFF-—PICTURES 


' United States Government sends barges or other craft into Asiatic ports to 
exhibit Cinerama, specifically to not-yet-released Atomic Energy for Peace it 
will involve many angles. Not everybody agrees this is smart, especially if the 
atomic theme is used in the Orient, where horror is very great for understandable 
reasons. It is to overcome this horror and substitute a positive association with 
fission that the Washington propagandists have apparently plotted the venture. 
It ties in with a phrase of which more may be heard—‘People’s capitalism.” 

One special problem is the safety of the vessels. ‘‘What happens if excitable 
Orientals panic and capsize the ship?’ is one skeptic’s question. “Then every 
body sues Uncle Sam.” It’s recalled that United States Steel planned a show 
on barges near Pittsburgh and sought to buy 24-hour insurance in the amount 
of $12 million but neither in New York nor London could this protection be placed. 





Turspay, Fepruary 21, 1956. 
IEenouisu TEACHING Program In TurKEY 
WITNESS 


WILLIAM SPENCER, ASSISTANT EDITOR OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
JOURNAL 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 

We have with us this afternoon Mr. William Spencer, a former 
orantee of the United States Information Agency, who wishes to make 
a statement with regard to the operations ‘of the USIA program in 
Turkey. Is that correct / 

Mr. Spencer. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. You might first tell us something about your back- 
ground and knowledge of language or languages. 

Mr. Seencer. I am assistant editor of the Middle East Journal pub- 
lished by the Middle Kast Institute here in Washington, and I am a 
eraduate of Princeton University. I have a master’s degree from 
Duke University. I formerly worked 2 years for the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency here in Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. What years? 

Mr. SPENCER. 1951-55 

Mr. Roonry. Yes? 

Mr. Spencer. And I subsequently taught in a boys’ boarding school 
in Alexandria, Va., and accepted this grant to go to Turkey with 
USTA in 1954. 

Mr. Rooney. What sort of a grant? 

Mr. Spencer. It is called a cultural cooperation grant and my pri- 
mary function was an English teacher. 

Mr. Roonry. And how much did you receive under that grant ? 

Mr. Spencer. I received $4,000 plus allowances, I think, $2,800. 

Mr. Rooney. In a year? 

Mr. Spencer. In a year’s period, 

Mr. Rooney. Sixty-eight hundred dollars ? 

Mr. Spencer. Sixty-eight hundred dollars plus a cost-of-living al- 
lowance, which I do not now remember how much it was. It was not 
very much. 

Mr. Roonty. What background do you have in languages ? 

Mr. Spencer. I speak French, 1 speak Turkish, I can read some 
Italian and I have some knowledge of languages like Arabic but not 
enough to be considered fluent. 

Mr. Rooney. What happened during the course of your tour as a 
grantee under the information program in Turkey ? 

Mr. Spencer. It was supposed to be a 2-year grant and at the end 
of actually 1 year it was terminated aa Iwas called back to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Roonry. Were you told why ? 

Mr. Spencer. Never in detail, no. I was simply told there were 
certain general charges against me and I attempted to find out the 
nature of those charges and was unable to. 
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Mr. Roonry. What if anything, can you tell us about the opera 
tions of USIA in Turkey ¢ 

Mr. Srencer. As far as I could see them—that is, from my angle as 
an English teacher primarily—they could have been a lot better. 

Mr.Roonry. That does not mean very much. In what respect ¢ 

Mr. Spencer. Well, sir, 1 do not want to say anything which | 
am not familiar with. 

Mr. Roonry. The committee certainly does not want you to say 
anything which you are not familiar. We want you to make sure 
that whatever you tell us is highly accurate. Up to now you have 
not told us anything. 

Mr. Spencer. As far as the English-teaching program itself is 
concerned, sponsored by USIA and of which I was a part, I think 
it suffered from a form of competition from another English pro 
gram running at the same time in Ankara under the Georgetown 
Institute of Languages. The Georgetown Institute used our facili- 
ties to teach their English classes as long as I was there and in a 
sense duplicated our work. 

Mr. Rooney. What kind of work did you do / 

Mr. Srencer. I taught English classes, American literature, that 
is, English composition. Those were the main classes I taught. 

Mr. Rooney. Up to now you have not said anything. Do you have 
any information to give the committee with regard to the opera- 
tions of USTA in Turkey ¢ 

Mr. Seencer. What would vou like to know? Exactly what? 

Mr. Rooney. It is not a question of what the committee would 
like to know. We had been given to understand that you had certain 
criticisms with regard to the program in Turkey. 

Mr. Spencer. I made one criticism about the dramatic group when 

spoke to you before. Shall I go through that again? 

Mr. Roonry. When you spoke to me at the time you were brought 
to my office by the secretary of . ongressman Yates, of Illimois, you 
made certain statements. Now it is not my purpose at this time to 
refresh your recollection or to od words in your mouth. You are 
not my witness. Tam trying to get you to tell a straightforward story, 
without any prompting whatever, as to the program in Turkey. 

You were brought to my office for the purpose of giving the com- 
mittee some information. You did say something but [ have no 
opinion one way or the other with regard to the value or nonvalue 
of your story. You may repeat what you said in my office. 

Mr. Spencer. My experience was entirely as I said: the English 
teaching program and its related appendages, one of which happened 
to be this drama group: and in watch ing the drama group in operation 
[ felt that it could have. if properly handled, made a real contribution 
to Turkish-American relations and I do not think it did. It did not 
for several reasons. 

One was simply this: That in formation it was designed as a group 
to give plays in English in which both Turks and Americans would 
take part. As the thing worked out. almost no Turks took part in 
the drama group or in the plays, the two plays that [ know of which 
were produced while I was there. 
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A great deal of time was expended in this drama group. It was 
the major responsibility of the cultural affairs office. I do not think 
that the results bore out the purpose for which the group was formed. 

Mr. Rooney. Does this statement cover all that you claim was 
wrong / 

Mr. Spencer. I think that isone,Mr. Chairman. It was an example 
in which USIA could have used a group of people to cement Turkish- 
American relations.and improve them and it did not. 

Mr. Roonry. How many USIA people in Ankara spoke Turkish ? 

Mr. Spencer. To my knowledge, none. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people were at the USIA post in Ankara ? 

Mr. Spencer. How many Americans or how many people? 

Mr. Roonry. People; Americans as well as locals. 

Mr. Srencer. I do not know the exact figures. When I left there 
were three Americans. 

Mr. Roonry. How many locals? 

Mr. Spencer. About 12 and that is a guess. 

Mr. Rooney. Did any of the three Americans speak Turkish ¢ 

Mr. Srencer. Not to carry on conversations; no, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Could you? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have anything more to say with regard to 
the operations of USIA in Turkey ? 

Mr. Spencer. One thing in relation to this language teaching pro- 

and everything I say is not intended to be so much critical as 
in th: at I hope through some small way I can encourage USIA to doa 
lot more than it has already done. 

I would say that if we are going to have an English teaching pro- 
gram which is sponsored by USIA in Turkey, it ought to be the only 
one. It is not a good idea to have 2 different organizations in 2 dif- 
ferent bodies doing the same thing. I think English teaching can 
doa lot of good in Turkey as it can in other places. 

I suggested that a team go out from Ankara and go into all the 
smaller parts of Turkey and offer English classes, sponsor discussion 
groups, and in general acquaint the people outside the capital with 
some features of what we are trying to do, particularly with American 
life. And that is a suggestion I have made and would be glad to make 
again. 

Mr. Roonry. Was there not some question of your lunching with 
Turkish people? 

Mr. Spencer. Nothing specific; no, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Did “meats in USTA tell you you were not to lunch 
with Turkish people? 

Mr. Spencer. No one ever told me definitely; no, sir. You could 

say th: at there were feelings among people. but T do not think anything 
was ever definitely said. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? 

Mr. CievenceER. No, sir, I have not heard anything that requires 
clearing up. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all. Thank you very much. 
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